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NAME OF COMPANY. 


Biisatis: THEW VOU oiakiccic sciic ccd cwens 
Agricultural, Watertown............... 
EERE SR UTOINNE <6 oiss:-oi0i0. 6 6.650% ore 9 0,0 wee 


Allemannia, Pittsburgh .. 
Amazon, Cincinnati......... 


POCA. CNCIOD 65 io i cciciiw ss cns oss 


American, Philadelphia. ...........00 
WPCC NEW VOR oc cdccececececssss 
Armenia, PIHtSDOTAD.....<.0.4-:6.2 505 
Bangor, Bangor..........esescesceses 
Brewers and Maltsters, New York... 
British America, Toronto..... ........ 


I IO so-ciy- iris cmiavinde a enew are 


Citisers. THOWAEK oiicc cos ceaiccce 


Continental, New York............ ree 
Connecticut, Hartiord.........-..-..0c00 
Equitable, Nashville..... ......sses00. 
Racnenee, Mew Vork.......25 2660 .0se0e: 


| 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco.......... 
Pet OE OUR ice ciasvecestnwes 
Franklin, Philadelphia ................. 
PPANKN, WRECKING... 6s05scs0scaseces 
French Corporation, Paris........ 


German-American, New York.......... 
German-American, Pittsburgh.......... 
Germania, NEWGER .6é6 icc cciceccawcces 
Girard, PURGE. 6 cic sc ceeeas. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. ......... 

Granite, Richmond...... 2.656 ccscseee- 


Hanover, Ne@W YoOrk....... ..0cssecceecws 
Prartiona. Piattiord.......cccc ccc cecccess 
PIOtG: TCONIMOUS. . 5.560 cin cies ia 
Homestead, Watertown................ 
er eee 
SOUGGON, JeTSSY City... 2. cccc.cesvevtss 


eo a. 
Liverpool and London and Globe.. 


Be es eee eee 


Manhattan, New York............ ee 
Metropolitan, New York............... 


Millville, Millville.............. 


Mobile Fire Department, Mobile........ 


New Hampshire, Manchester..... 


New York and Boston, New York....... 
New York and Yonkers, New York 
PIAGATA, NEW VOR. ccc vices cedeves re 
Northern, Watertown.................. 


ee 


oa rrr 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia............. 
re 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia ............. 
i, ree 


Queen, Liverpool and London........... 
Residence, Cleveland. ..........6.sse0 
esote, New YOU... 6eciec cscs ceescs 

Royal Canadian, Montreal......... send 
Royal, Liverpool and London .......... | 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow.......... 


Bt, Foseph, St. Joseph. ... 2.0. 6.ccces 
OE 
emmera, INGW YORK... 6. sisc ccs cece cces 
a as 
reer 


A, Seaver,... 
John C. Cooper 
ey a). 
R. C. Schmertz 
Gazzam Gano 

Mf. COVED... «ccs 


Thomas R. Maris... 
Vincent Tilyou 
S. S. D. Thompson..... 


C. W. Standart. 


Pascal P, Pratt.... 
Joseph M. Smith 
Geo. T. Hope. 

M. Bennett, jr..... 
W’.. W. Berry 
Richard C, Combes 


oe - 
W.S. Hanford.. .-.. 


Edward Hotchkiss 
Alfred G. Baker 


Kremer & Ferriere 
Emil Oelberman 


James N. Paterson. 
Alfred 8, Gillett 


Gilbert C. Walker.. 


Oa 
Geo. L. Chase . 


Allen C. Beach.. 
J. W. Mersereau. 
James Gopsill 


Isaac R. St John 
J. E. Pulsford . 


Andrew J. Smith 
R, M. C. Graham 


John Maguire... 

Bos Pee THTAW oc eee 
Stephen Hyatt 
Richard L. Franklin 


S. C. Preston 
John J. Brown. .........] 
John Devereux. 
Stephen Crowell. 
J. T. Audenried | Geo. E. Wagner 
.| D. W. C. Skelton 


W. H. Ross, Manager... 
Selah Chamberlain 


Joseph B. St. John and| 


C. H. Bigelow.......... 
Wm. Cripps... 


J. H. Rice 


Secretary. 
Oe 
Isaac Munson.......... 
Fo 
A oe ol: 
ee 
Chas, L. Carrier...... 


Albert C. L. Crawford.. 
Frank W. Parker ...... 
ee 
©. B, Plammer........ 
W.. Bi OBGER. oes ccs 
4.) See 


Edward B. Smith...... 


A. Paul Scharff.... 


8 2. ee 
Chartes R. Burt........ 
John D. Anderson..... 
Geo. W. Montgomery,. 


James A. Silvey......... 
We Js POUMCTHOS .....00- 
Julius 5. Brose............ 
Pe Ae, BRUO ase aves 
J. L. Cunningham...... 
Samuel P. Willis....... 


Ty. 20, POW. oo 5 5.iv ene 
H. N. Henderson ...... 
H. S. Munson......... 
SS 4 eee 
John F. jJenne.........+ 


Wm. R. Mac iarmid... 
Resident Secretary..... 
James H. Bowman..... 
Louis P. Carman....... 
Samuel J. Young....... 
oe: 


, 
John C. French........ 
N. L. Roosevelt........ 


John W. Simonson. . . 
Fe THOU s.6 0s 


ey _ eee 


Geo. W. Lester........ 
(ao 


(A eer 
ee 
Wm. J. Hughes, Man’g’rs 
E. F. Beddall, Managers. 
W. T. Read, Managers... 


Charles A. Eaton ... 


Wm. M. St. John.... 
J. M. Hodges 


J. K. Van Rensselear ... 





eeceeeee 


FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Location of Office or Agency. 


187 Broadway ....... SED titi dm acea ets 
New York Agency, 165 Broadway. . 
New York Agency, 173 Broadway... 
New York Agency, 178 Broadway... 
New York Agency, 120 Broadway .. 
No Agency in New York.......... 


New York Agency, 88 Wall street... 
EE SU sud ckcsesscnaas 26005 
New York Agency, 66 Wall street... 
New York Agency, 10 Pine Street. . 
Sok | eer ree errr 

New York Agency, 81 Cedar Street. 


New York Agency, 139 Broadway.. 
N. Y. Agency, Western Union Build’g 
100 and 102 Broadway............. 
New York Agency, t50 Broadway.. 
New York Agency, 69 Liberty street 
PP I cic dees oss desc cons 


New York Agency, 168 Broadway. . 
New York Agency, 176 Broadway.. . 
SP PN oi ia veer inne wevesnes 
New York Agency, 175 Broadway... 


No Agency in New York.......... 
PRUAGETIONIA, PA. 666. cccc cece ; 

OP OE vn xieny eed edvacunens 
No Agency in New York........... 


N.Y Agency, Western Union Build’y 
New York Agency, 10 Pine street. 
New York Agency, 120 Broadway .. 
New York Agency, 141 Broadway.. 


ee EEO PET ee 
New York Agency, 150 Broadway... 
New York Agency, 120 Broadway... 
No Agency in New York.. ....... 
I vn nics nceer > sasnusues 
No Agency in New York........... 


184 Broadway ....... facesareeats ry 
Se 
New York Agency, 150 Broadway... 
PIN G26 dsennececenebens 
SF SN oc hiestsaidinveneense 
No Agency in New York........... 


New York Agency, Io Pine street... 
New York Agency, 165-167 Broadway 
SFE I sk cede cave cticansacs 
ee re 
ee, er 
New York Agency, 161 Broadway... 


New York Agency, 69 Liberty street 
New York Agency, 47-49 William st. 
New York Agency, 88 Wall Street... 


Western Union Telegraph Building. 


N.Y.Agency,W.U.Telegraph Build’g 
New York Agency, 135 Broadway... 


fk PP EOPTETTTOLETOLTE 
No Agency in New York.........- 
oh a Re 
New York Agency, 181 Broadway .. 
New York Agency, 56 Wall Street. . 
40-42 Pin® STO... acc easccece 


New York Agency, 69 Liberty street. 
New York Agency, 179 Broadway... 
BET BOONE WOF.. 2 < sce ccccsececesees 
| PPP T eer rer eT 
Pe ae shacdewedidccerns 
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FIRE AND FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES—Continued. 














NAME OF COMPANY. President. Secretary. 
Springfield, Springfield, aes. Serre Dw ight R. ‘Smith etwas | Sanford J. Hall.......... 
Bay, FRE hor ecececisescoscene Nelson F. Evans........ | William H. Haines...... 
Tradesmens, New York................ D. B. Keeler... .. ee i nt ere 
Washington, Washington, D. C. .......| Geo. W. Balloch .......| J. F. Smith........... . 
Watertown, Watertown................ La Cee oee | Fe Bs Bn vce ceees 
Westchester, New York........... .+..| Geo. J. Penfield......... | Geo. R. Crawtord....... 
a ee | J. McMurrich........... | Fred G. C. Lovelace. ... 


LIFE AND TRUST 
NAME OF COMPANY. 


Mh, TEE si iiwvacekinw Ksase0eves BA 


AND LIFE 


Pr ¢ oti nt. | 


| 


TBs. 4.06 500060 | J. L. English....... 


Secretary. 


Atlantic Mutual, Albany........... .-| Robert H. Pruya........ Walter Brown.......... 
Berussre, PIISHCG,. .6 0006050 ceceees | Thos. F. Plunkett....... | James W. Hull......... 
Brooklyn, New York .............. Christian W. Bouck . Wis es GE, kcadacaces 
CN SE Sencar cciesensccenead | Peer SS errr er ; 
Cay Gs HI as oc cvincccccccess iy Bie WEED oenese e008 Halsey Stevens.......... 
ee a Serer eee er ere Jno. T. Douglass........ J. M. Fox.. ree 
Connecticut Mutual, Harttord .......... James Goodwin......... Jacob L. Greene......... 
Connecticut General, Hartford.......... he Ws PS sic v acne P. V¥. FROGGON ...0540. 
Continental, New York ................ | Luther W. Frost........ 2 ere 
Covenant Mutual, St. Louis............ | Edward Wilkerson...... eee 
Reuttnues, ew Vote... . occccccececses Henry B. Hyde..... Samuel Borrowe....... 
Globe Mutual, New York.............. Pliny Freeman.......... James M. Freeman...... 
Home, New York..........+.. su écnne] GRU Ms Betas, 6 c0cs] We Be I Retcccasenes 
Homoeopathic, New York............. D. D. T. Marshall....... | Frank B. Mayhew....... 
Knickerbocker, New York............. John A. Nichols....... | Geo. F. Sniffen.......... 
Life Association of America, St. Louis...) H. W. Hough...... cont Bias PEE cadede 0000 
Louisiana Equitable, New Orleans....... Samuel M. Todd ......| Wm. Henderson........ 
ee Henry Stokes. .........- i Pee 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield....... EB. W. Bond....... »6<0l SOUT Bp MEEvedsnesces 
Metropolitan, New York............... Joseph F. Knapp........ Ct eee 
Missouri Valley, Leavenworth......... SS eer eS ee 
Mobile, Mobile.......... ........ cwonl Wey Bas BR cece cesses £..& @ Beer 
Mutual Benefit, Newark ..... . ...... Lewis C. Grover........! Edward A. Strong...... 
BE i rsdawaciecnndawae F. S. Winston .... .... | Isaac F. Lloyd ........ 
POR, CORD 5 icc ccccsmervevccens Emerson W. Peet....... | John M. Butler.......... 
New England Mutual, Boston.......... Benj. F. Stevens......... Jos. M. Gibbens......... 
New Jersey Mutual, Newark............ J. H. Stedweil.......... C. H. Brinkerhoff... .... 
New York, New York. .......0.sce000 NEE Ps Nhs 5 keNad gopdawnrtadaes. eeeese<s 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee....... PPP Williard Merrill... .. 
Pacific Mutual, Sacramento............. Lelan Stanford......... | A. C. Valliant.......... 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia............. Se Ss cacarcenss Henry Austie........... 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford............. .| A. C. Goodman........ J. M. Holcombe..... ... 
eR er | Robert L. Cage......... Keaac Hi. Alenm.......... 
Travelera, Plart8erd.. .... 2... cccscesess | 5. G, Battereom ......... Rodney Dennis........ 
United States, New York............... | SE ras odvecces SS ere 
Univerent, MW WOtRi. ssc cccscccssesss William Walker........ es PPP 
Union Central, Cincinnati.............. | John Cochnower.. ee S| Sees 
Union Mutual, Boston................. | John E, DeWitt .... ...) D. L. Gallup............ 
Washington, New York................ Cyrus Curtiss........... _W.~ a eee 
AGENCIES. 

Page. Page. 
Alliger Brothers, New York....... ...... 559 Irving, Frank & Dubois, New York ....... 559 
Chandler, Henry R., New York....... 562-563 | Life Insurance Intelligence Bureau ....... 554 
Clarke, Geo. C., Chicagm......25 sesssses 559 | Low, James H. & Co., Atlanta, Ga........ 560 
Goodwin & Pasco, Chicago............ ..559| Prominent Agents............... 556-557-558 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Page. Page. 
American Classification of Fire Risks...... 564 Insurance Year Book and Centennial Reg- 
American Fusee Company .............. CEA) WRT on. cecdcesecssesccvcscecessvees 563 
Improv ed Expiration ~— ceva ee scoe ee Medical Examinations ei asus Langu eae eee aa 512 


Insurance Cyclopedia... ... ........... 567 


New York Slate Roofing Co., New York. . 563 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 














Levebien of Office Or . rune. Page. 
‘Mew York Agency. 150 Broadway.. 559 
N. Y. Agency, Western Union Build’ g 558 
Co. eee 559 
No Agency in New York.......... 561 
New York Agency, 141 Broadway.. 564 
Pe RP ee 559 

| New York Agency, 139 Broadwz ay. 558 
COMPANIES. 

Location of Office or Agency. Page. 
New York Agency, 165 Broadway.. 509 
New York Agency, 4 Warren street. 554 
ee York Agency, 237 Spleen 508 

2 Broadway ..........- sssee0e. 512 
No Agency in New York Saas Taw 512 
New York Agency, 161 Broadway... 512 
No Agency in New York........... 511 
New York Agency, 162 Broadway... 501 
No Agency in New York .......... 554 
24, 26 and 28 Nassau street......... 510 
No Agency in New York.......... 544 
SOD TN iin 60 060063494 4045 509 
345 and 347 Broadway............. 510 
ere er 554 
BEE BOE ov owicdvcasvnvevscans 512 
SE Sinsdstceuusseusecues 567 
Branch office, 205 Broadway....... 507 
No Agency in New York.....’...... 554 
156 and 158 Broadway............. 511 
New York Agency, 243 Broadway .. 507 
Cor. Church Street and Park Place.. 510 
New York Agency, 141 Broadway. . 512 
No Agency in New York...... baonie 554 
New York Agency, 137 Broadway.. 512 
146 Broadway eer rere Cre 507 
New York Agency, 407 Broadway. . 509 
New York Age ney, 204 Broadway. 554 


N. Y. Agency, cor. Wall and Broad sts 507 
346 and 348 Broadway.... ........ 568 
New York Agency, No. 160 Fulton st 503 


No Agency in New York........... 51 
New York Agency, 167 Broadway.. 512 
New York Agency, 153 Broadway... 511 
ce, kre re 508 
New York Agency, 207 Broadway. . 5:2 
ere ere 508 
NS Sr Sct ca eedee aypeaees 509 
EO VOOR AMONET nce cosccesccses 554 
New York Agency, 151 Broadway. . 511 
55 C IEE Si saver eenecaveseeu 510 
Page. 
Skeels & Boughton, New York........... 559 
Sniffen, E. Duncan, New York ........... 554 
Standart, C. W., & Co.. New York ....... 563 


Underwriters’ Agency, New York ........559 


Page 
Principles and Practice of Life Insurance . . 508 
Principles & Practice of Fire Underwriting, 565 
Ready’s Improved Binder, New York..... 560 
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GRADE Il. 
100 
copies. 
HOW IT PAYS? Life Insurance as an Investment. 
The best argument for business men. 2 colors. 
DE DORE a vccdeccrcescocnnennseconerenssinseuese 4.00 
WILL IT PAY? Companion to How it Pays? 
WUE. “SPDR. iiss scie sii cessncvdencaderess 4.00 
STF TOG SEAR? WG PASS. .6c ce scsccvcvessess 3.00 
THE CO-OPERATIVE HUMBUG. A masterly 
exposure of the co-operative swindle............. 4.00 
THE EXPENSE OF LIFE INSURANCE MAN- 
AGEMENT. What is the Whole Truth About It. 
A business grossly misrepresented. 16 pages..... 2.50 
WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE? Its Wisdom, 
Morality, and Obligations considered. 16 pages.. 2.50 
GRADE Il. 
100 
copies, 
CRIMES OF THE NOT INSURED. 2 colors. 
WOR oct e eas ceviwrdacvonrseerhanseuseess $2.50 
HOW TO DIE RICH? 2 colors. 8 pages........ 2.50 
A TALE OF BLACK FRIDAY. 2colors. 8 pages. 2.50 
A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. — 2 colors. 
PE cacacavierniasetee es cerennveneeetanwaes 2.50 
MUTUAL AND STOCK PLAN OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. @olors.. S Pages...cccccisacssces 2.50 
BUSINESS WORTH OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
Oe eee ee ee ee ee 2.50 
RENEW YOUR POLICY. 2colors. 8 pages..... 2.50 
ADVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS.  (English.) 
Se OD 5 ocak ceae seccornnriesbederedascevawaces 2.50 
ADVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS.  (German,) 
EG oon tide einmeteameneow sata dacindmnmeme-s 2.50 
(A most convincing document against allowing policies to 
lapse.) 
HARD TIMES. acolors. & Pages........cs.ccrcscces 2.50 
HINTS TO WORKINGMEN. 2 colors. 8 pages. 2.50 


THE SPECTATOR CANVASSING DOCUMENTS. 





1,000 
copies, 


20.C0 


20.00 


1,000 
copies. 
$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 


The leaflets in the above grade are among the choicest in our entire series. 


elegant style. 


GRADE Ill. 
100 
copies. 
TO BECOME INSURED IS TO BECOME RICH. 
Ua rircandswAr cecceeereadinsacsasmaedeen 2.00 
DUTY AND PREJUDICE, 8 pages............... 2.00 
BAPE. GF BR BOTTLE. SPGQ. ccecicccsccevces a 2.00 
TEN YEARS OF A GREAT NATIONAL BLESS- 
ee oe Res ca tewaetsnbkewsdipedetewenadss:s 2.00 
THE FALLACIES OF CO-OPERATIVE INSUR- 
ANCE. By ELIzUR WRIGHT. 8 pages......... 2.00 
WHY DO I INSURE MY LIFE? 2colors. 4pages.. 2.00 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 2colors. 4 pages.... 2.00 


1,000 


copies, 


$13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.00 


13.00 
13.00 


REDUCTION 


5,000 
copies. 


5,000 
copies. 
$65.00 

65.00 

65.00 


65.00 


65.00 
65.00 
Printed in 


IN PRICE. 


GRADE IIl—Continued. 


100 
copies. 
REASONS FOR INSURING ONLY IN SOUND ‘ 
LIFE COMPANIES. 4 pages...... eee ues wees 2.00 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 2 colors. 
PR ioe deeastecivacieascemssdnsundeesisensa ses 2.00 
GRADE IV. 
100 
copies. 
WHY LIVES SHOULD BE INSURED. By Hon. 
HORACE GERELET.. 6 PORSS «0 ccsecveccecccees $1.50 
LIGHT IN A DARK PLACE. Illustrating the 
benefits of non-forfeiture. 4 pages............... 1.50 
HOW HE LEFT THEM. 4 pages................ 1.50 
HIS OWN FAULT. 2colors. 4 pages............ 1.50 
GRADE V. 


The Spectator Tract Leaflets. 


We have made a marked reduction in the prices of our canvassing documents, and the attention of our readers is directed to the list. 


These publications are invaluable for the suggestions they convey. 
On orders of 5,000 copies we will print Company’s or Agent’s advertisement without extra charge. 


1,000 
copies. 


$13.00 











They will be sold separately or in grades, as may be desired. 


5,000 
copies, 


$55.00 


> 


5,000 
copies 


$35.00 


This series is issued in assorted packages, containing FOURTEEN distinct 
Leaflets of two pages each, and embracing almost every phase of arguments in 
favor of Life insurance, as may be inferred from the titles, which are as follows: 


What Might Have Been. 
The Question of Investment. 
How To Be Rich. 


Common Facts Little Known. 
Only a Trifle. 
The Law of Life. 


The Only Safe Provision. 


Proving their Faith by their Works. 


I’m Not Married. 
Sense in Business. 


The Best Security. 
The Universal Privilege. 


Practical Tendencies of Life Insurance. 


Do You Intend to Marry ? 
Friendly Hints to Parents. 


These are the productions of writers who are well known as forcible and efficient*advocates of the Life Insurance system, and each 
package is a quiver full of arrows such as, in the hands of energetic solicitors, cannot fail of success. 
They may be procured either separately or assorted in any manner that may be desired, at $1.00 per 100 leaflets ; $4.00 per 500 copies ; 


$6.00 per 1,000 copies ; and $60.00 per 12,000 copies. 


Where 12,000 copies are ordered, the Company’s or Agent’s advertisement will be printed on each leaflet without extra charge. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Publishers. 


NEW YORK: 
16 DEY STRBET. 


ad 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 


JOHN M. STUART, 2d Vice-Pres't. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres'’t. 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876, - - - - - $78,830,194.71 
Total Liabilities, at the same date,- - - = 75,099,700.20 
Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent), $3,730,494.51 


Number of Policies in Force, 92,393. Amount at Risk, $305,057.221. 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
ind its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year's Day, 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BFST IN THE 
WORLD. 


Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company 


direct, or to either of the following 
CENERAL ACENTS: 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Ilhnois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 


Minnesota. Address MERRELL & FERGUSON, Detroit, Mic higan. 


W. W. BYINGTON, General Agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad 5t., Newark, N. J. 
A. B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 
O. F. BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 


land, East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, 15 South Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


. &. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Address JenninGs & Hicarins, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

CHARL = H. RAYMOND, General Agent for Southern New York, 141 Broadway, 
New York 

DE RICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Ad- 


dress CHristrE & BoarpMan, Troy, } 

JOHN W_ NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conh. 

FAYETTE P. BROW N, General Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, 
Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga 
and Chemung, in the State of New York, Yonkers, Re. Ba 

AMOS 1). SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Massachuset: s, Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERM. AN, General Agent f r Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
= Arkansas, Dakota, Wyoming Territories, St. Louis, Mo. 

. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portland, Me. 
VANU XEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address VANUxEM, 
3aTes & LAMBERT, 402 Walnut Street, Phi'adelphia. 

Cc, A. HOPKINS, General _— for Rhode Isla id, Providence, R. I. 


F. W. 


Pror. W. H. C. BARTLETT, prone ISAAC F, FLOYD, Sec'y. 


LIFE cane OF AMERICA. 


The most successful Life Insurance Corporation of the same age 
in the World. 


GENERAL OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PIERCE, 


Secretary. 


W. BRYANT, 


Actuary. J. 5. 


H. W. HOUGH, President. E. 


AMOUNT OF POLICIES 
in force December 31, 1875, 


$33,901,527. 


ASSETS. 


December 31, 1878. 


$3,043,538. 





The only Company which guarantees, asa chartered right, the principle of local invest- 
ments in each State of its reserves or re-insurance fund, The only Company which, by its 
Charter, gives to each State a Representative in the Home Board of Directors. 


NEW YORK DEP’T, No. 205 BROADWAY. 


SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 





Efficient men, wanting to represent the Lire AssociaTIon of America, will address 
or apply at the office of the Association, No. g2 Broadway, New York. 


ee” LIBERAL TERMS TO SOLICITORS. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


[INCORPORATED 1851. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
HENRY FULLER, JR., Vice-President, 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


ASSETS, over - ._ * 4 , 
ANNUAL INCOME, over - . ‘ 


DIVIDENDS ON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN, 
Annually from Date of Policy. 


$6,078,593 
1,500,000 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAW applies to all policies of every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the full amount of previous payments has been spent in carrying the risk. 

Liberal arrangements may be made by agents or solicitors, on application to the 
Company, or to any of its General Agents. 


Issues TERM POLICIES Covering the Productive Period of Life. 


PURE INSURANCE. NO TONTINE ELEMENT. 
NO INCREASE OF PREMIUM FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS NOT REQUIRED. 


The non-forfeiture law of Massachusetts applies to these as well as to all other 


policies issued by this Company. 
Send for Circular. 


EW | ERSEY MuTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


HOME OFFICE, 18 MARKET ST., NEWARK, 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


OFFICE oF 


Middle Department, Drexel Building, 


CORNER BROAD AND WALL STREETS, NEW YORK. 


H. W. BALDWIN, Superintendent. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Issued at Equitable Rates, 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co. 


Nos. 261, 262, 263 & 264 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St. 


INCORPORATED 185s. 


Cash Assets, - - $4,654,2'74.00 


The principal features of this Company are 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 


AND 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


Att Forms or Lire aND Enpowment Pottcies Issvep. 


BUELL, President. 

Secretary. 
JOHN E. 

BROSNAN, 


JAMES 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 
DEWITT, 


Superintendent of 


Consulting Director. 


t. 


SECURITY 


LirE INSURANCE 


y 1eenctes. 


AND ANNUITY CompPANY, 


Nos, 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, $3,683,900. | 


Number 


INCOME, $1,369,435. 


of Policies in Force, January 1, 1876, 9,349, Insuring $20,617,269. 


This Company issues LIFE, NON-FORFEITURE, IN TEN PAYMENTS, EN- 
DOWMENT, and ANNUITY POLICIES, on the most favorable 


are declared annually, after the first year. 


Terms. Dividends 


Premiums can be paid annually, semi-annually, 


or quarterly. 
OFFICERS: 

ROBT. L: CASE, President. 

THEO. R. WETMORE, 


Vice-President. 


ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
ROBT. L. CASE, Jr., Actuary. 
Competent Solicitors liberally de: alt with on application to 
J. W. FLETCHER, Sup't of Eastern Agen , No. 22 School St.. Boston, Mass. 


. H. Baker, General Agent for Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
. L. Daymupkg, General Agent for lowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
FE. F. Reno, General Agent for Missouri, St. Louis, Mo, 
E. MESSMORE, General Agent, Minerva, Ohio. 
D. W. Brown, General Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. E. Serincer, General Agent for Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. C. Parsons, General Agent, 92 Power’s Block, Ro hester, N. Y. 
E. B. Haywarp, General Agent, Jersey City, N. J. 
E. H. Murpny, General Agent, Trenton, N. J. 
RussE_t Wetmore, General Agent, 528 Walnut Street, Philad 
Henry R. Witson, General — for Maryland, and District 

Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Louis SHERFESEE, General Agent for South Carolina, Charleston, S. C. 
Cuas, A, De Saussure, General Agent for Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. A. Barker, General "Agent for Mississippi and Louisiana, Ne - Orleans, La. 
oe. tT. W. Hutson, General Agent for North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dave nport, lowa. 


elphia, Pa. 


of Columbia, 35 Post-office 


| 





TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 


OF THE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


STATEMENT 





OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY 1, 1876. 
RECEIPTS. 
Pe is COREIPOE US BOB asin onc icon cnc cccacsasen vcesees= ) 
Ny en os i ddindemiememeaindawens oo een ; ) 
WR. NN cc ncneesernde rn enieet seta dba neieeeen ecw $680,247.9 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS, 





























Pe SRN CURIE ang 5535 00ne Cin enenadenewewocninewecnnet adden $147,829.5 

For endowments matured......--- §08e C66e ee sacoseeceseseorsete 24,204.00 

For dividends and surrendered policies ............-.-.------- 169,048.81 
——__—_—— 341,082.37 

EXPENSES 

CORIIEIINS 30 GHOMIG: 6 025 50 de cen sees sescrveesessetvncsees ccna $36,510.53 

OE OL CHINE GNU CINURG ioc cic cuscmesancnensennenscnsess 13,987.99 

Medical examiners’ fees ........ a 2,433-50 

General office and agency expenses, ‘adv ertising, printing , etc 31,266.45 
: : = 84,198.47 
IN Banc cudcmaaiedéd abi aceon daaeibasenritbes cibanisontle 10,535.60 
EE PANS kd k6 inc cmereidumthabtencnstwiacueastaseapees $435,816.44 

ASSETS. 
United States securities. ........... K6eSAAPRRRRRERON RSC edws neat eseeerneenee $479,900.00 
CHy, COURES, SNE MUMICIDR DONOB . 65 <n ioscan onecc nssnsconseenessosecses 153,400.00 
Toans on N ortg: ages, first liens, and approved collaterals. - - -- 1,774,352.08 
en I I ec Gare bacween saneebendacen nesses acenesieseee 180,000.00 
PORE BONES OB DONIINE U8 FOI seen cow cccdcecesesenccssoccncosnsaer 204,357.77 
Stock in Massachusetts National banks ....----...-------------------------- 153,080.00 
Cash in banks, company’s office and in hands of | agents ‘(Secured)......-----.- 48,121.86 
Net deferred premiums and premiums in course of collection-............-- 62,990.43 
SESS SCNT OR SOOUNUNONION So io wa reacascuaenandcawbscsucusivasidecewens 55,975-14 
Office furniture, (cost over $12,000)....--.. .-..---2------------ een 3,000.00 
Ee I ee age sea ta $3,115,171.28 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Re-insurance reserve (4 .per cent RINE DED bie ctisiniiseseocecnccueecs $2, 727,707.16 
All other actual or contingent liabilities. .... pectaeeenE Socs aicodmerkaewe sass 57,903.45 
DETER, TRIN RND III 6 os sn enc ivnswensesketecencuseccessnuswenk 329,500.67 
r : $3,115,(71.28 
SE, FHT WR 6 ob ris cieiich cating wk b <a cekcebed biniiascateews $499,500.67 
EDWARD BOLTWOOD, President. 


HULL, BARKER, Vice-President. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 


JAMES W. Secretary. JAMES M. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 


in the Science of Life Contingencies, 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and A gents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy ; sent postpaid to any address. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 


CHICAGO: _ 
159 La Salle St. 


NEW YORK: { sa cai , 
No. 16 Dey street. § 


OFFICES: ) No. 
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AErna Lire INSURANCE Co 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Assets, Jan. 1 I, 1 1876, yas s09e, 734.32 


O. ENDERS, Preszdent. AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t, 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. 
J. C. WEBSTER, Superintendent of Agencies. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


B.S, COS vaiceniass Portland, Me. W. B. GULICK....... Columbia, S. C. 
W.. BR. BOOMER. vccssan Concord, N. H. i! ee Augusta, Ga. 
2. Serre Rutland, Vt. DAvip CLARKE.......... Mobile, Ala. 
E. E. SARGENT St. Johnsbury, Vt. J. T. MCMILLAN.....Gainesville, Fla. 
[)WIGHT CHESTER..... Boston, Mass. Wm. E. FITZGERALD..N. Orleans, La. 
CG; F.. MR cwacnss Providence, R. I. | F. E. PERRIN.......... Louisville, Ky. 
HEMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn.|W. D. TALBOT...... Nashville, Tenn. 
F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn.| ANDREW MILEs.....Knoxville, Tenn. 
D. By RRR 22s Bridgeport, Conn.| FRANK REMINGTON..Cincinnati, Ohio 
D. A. PEcK.......Middletown, Conn.| Geo. F. SADD.......... Geneva, Ohio 
H. B. MOORE........ Hartford, Conn.| HORACE STILSON..... Cleveland, Ohio 
L MORTON...... . New York City. | R. II. ALLISON........ St. Louis, Mo. 
EDWARD KENT....... Syracuse, N. Y.! THos. C. Day. ......Chicago, Il. 
eS eee Buffalo, N. Y.|R. W. KE MPSHALL pCaaueadu Peoria, Ill. 
NYE & BALDWIN.......4 f Albany, N. Y.|J. W. & J. E. WHARF.......Olney, Ill. 
W. G. CHAFFEE.......Oswego, N. Y. . oe MILES...... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
JNo. E. BAKER......Rochester, N. Y. . & T. C. Day... Milwaukee, Wis. 
MOSHER & THORPE....Auburn, N. Y. pena & MARTIN...... Topeka, Kan. 
WM. ERDTMAN. 265 Broadway, N. Y.|J. W. WHARF...........Detroit, Mich 
ee eee Malone N. Y|M. P. MoRSE....... Portland, Oregon 
ee ll. Newark, N. J.| JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark. 
“leer Philadelphia, Pa.| WM. H. OrR....... Montreal, Canada 
D. P. CHAPMAN.......Pittsburgh, Pa.|J. R. ALEXANDER... Montreal, Canada 
r. R. ALEXAND ER....Baltimore, Md. | JOHN GARVIN & Co.Toronto, Canada 
A. Ti. BEACH..;;5-% Wheeling, “ ye a. H. BUCHANAN, Jr.......Newport, Ky. 
W. BH. CROW. oe. se00- Raleigh, 


THE NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company of the United States of America. 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress. 


Branch Office: 157 to 163 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Where the business of the Company is transacted. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000,00 


Total Assets, January 1, 1876, ‘ 3:943,479.11 
otal Liabilities, January 1, 1876, : ; : . 2,415,003.22 
Surplus, being Security additional to the Re-insurance r 

Fund, ; t 1,528,476.19 





EMERSON W. PEET, President and Actuary. 


ALDER ELLIS, Vice-President. JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary. 


SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, Chairman Finance & Exec. Com. 


CARPENTER & BRAZIER, Managers, 409 Broadway, New York. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EFOUITABLE 


heh F ife Assurance Society, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1875. $24,735,034.74 


INCOME. | 

Premiums -- ee SE Pek | $7,999,991.39 
Interest and Rents. chsh niepisitilieipicipiniadats 1,571,894.09 9,571 886.08 
$34,306,920.82 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by death and matured endowments. ..--... . §2,356,211.98 

Dividends, surrender values and annuities...........- 2,985,799.69 

State, C ounty and City taxes. icbtiobninwapoea 56,421.95 

ee eee Mibeopasennee . 404,372.34 
ND cinta ctuvbibiaxchubecasscaded meseek oun - 826,483.99—  6,629,289.95 
Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1875.......-. , —_ $27,677,630.87 

ASSETS. 

NS UE TROND ic nnen ntccsnioegiekvioauneerndbioes $17,085,951.88 

Real estate, (in New Y ork, Be ston, etc.)... 5,030,484.55 

United States and State stox ks, and stocks authorized by law. 4,303,742.96 

Loans secured by U. S., and State and Munix ipal Bonds 54,320.00 

Commuted Commissions . cba 37,082.18 

Cash on hand, in Banks, etc., on interest ; 868,639.51 
Balance of Agents accounts a 237,409.79— $27,677,630.87 

Market value of stocks, over cost value... ‘ 212,698.12 

Premiums, interest, and rents, due and accrue red ew 430,184.21 
Deferred premiums. on : . 712,576.00— 1,361,458.83 
Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1875....... pesbehasnm $29,039 ,089.70 
Torar Liapivitigs, including reserve for re-insurance of existing policies $24,523,170.28 
Total Surplus to Policyholders...................... $4,515,919.42 


New Business in 1875, 8,583 Policies, assuring $30,538,017. 
Outstanding Risks, $178,632 ,686. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the Society has declared a _reversionary 
dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium if the policy- 
holder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American E x perience 
Table, according to the legal standard of the state of New York. 

GEO, W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vlice-Pres't. HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


Actuaries, 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Nos. 17 & 19 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Premiums much less than in other Companies. 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1876, 
Accumulated assets, . . . . . 5 « « © $5,491,635 
Gross liabilities, including reserve, ( ants ) 4,834,182 


Seveees, Fem. , OG, 2. tl tht te 657,453 


Income for 1875, . . . . « «© 6 « + «© «© 3,391,645 
Policies issued during 1875, . . . .... 6,408 
Amount of new insurance, . . . . « « « 14.5752 


Amount of insurance in force, 


» + 35,907,240 
Net increase in 1875, in amount insured, . . . 7,383,611 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Examiner. 


ACENCY DEPARTMENT: 
CHARLES P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. 
SAMUEL I. KNIGHT, Superintendent, 
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CONTINENTAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
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Number of Policies issued to Jan, 1, 1876............ 0020000 74,170 
Namber of Policies issued 10 1675........ cs. 0sescicees cesewese 6,070 


Surplus, New York Standard...............--seseeeeees $756,544.00 
PETE DUNES By SUFI. os cc ccsscsenesecervave: cons 6,294,371.00 





NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, NEBRASKA and MINNESOTA. 
157 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


CHARLES H. FROST, Manacer. 


H. E. METZGER, Sut. of Agenctes. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED THROUGHOUT THE NORTHWEST. 


GLOBE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


OFFICER, - - - = 





PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


W. STURGIS, Man'g Direc. Agencies. JAS. M. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


E. H. SEWELL, Actuary. JAS. F. BURNS, Suf't Agents. 


NOS. 345 & 347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1876, $4,413,035.68 


ALL Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 


A Careful Examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of Insur- 


ance ts invited. A New and peculiarly Attractive Feature. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 
No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EvuRopE, 
Special Inducements offered to Agents. 


APPLY AT THE HOME OFFICE, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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HE 


ASHINGTON LIFE 


of New York. 


Insurance Company, 


s 
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ve $4,850,303 


Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . . . $749,863 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the premiums 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. 

All the profits are divided among the policyholders in 


annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 






Vice-President, 
JOHN BR. HEGEMAN. 


Secretary, 









ENDOWMENT 
RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 
METROPOLITAN 


Li¥H INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore presented. 


First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca- 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company's General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. Send for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 


+ BB. OORWIN, Manager, Dominion of Uanada. 





A. KAUFMANN, Superintendent German Department. 
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Union MuTuac 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Maine. 


Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


Assets, Ten Milhon Dollars, 


SURPLUS, per Mass. Standard, $1,250,000. 


DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 


WHIT. H. HOLLISTER, ‘Treasurer. D. L. 
JOHN C. SHARP, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


JNO. T, DOUGLASS, 


PRESIDENT, 


EDWIN W. BRYANT, 


COLUMBIA 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Home Office, SAINT LOUIS, Mo. 


Policies in Force, April 1, 1876, - - - - 15,969 


Insuring - - - - - * - = = = 


$33:779:39) 


BEN. WILLIAMS, MANAGER OF AGENCIES. 


GEO. W. MANNING, Ass’t Secy. J. M. FOX, Sec’y. 


GALLUP, Secretary and Actuary. 


Vice-Pkres’t AND ACTUARY, 





THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 


LELAND STANFORD, Pres’t. J. H. CARROLL, V.-Pres'?. 


A. C. VALLIANT, Secretary. 
B. D. KENNEDY, Actuary. 


W. R. CLUNESS, M.D., Physician-in-Chie/. 


Assets, Jan.1, 1876, - - - - = $1,344,329. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable and by the laws of California exempt 
Cash dividends annually after the first year. 


from execution. 
Issues all forms of Life and Endowment Policies. 


Active, energetic and reliable Agents Wanted in every State in the Umon. 


Application should be made direct to the Home Office. 


PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





$10,000,000 
1,000,000 


Assets over, - - : 
Surplus, over - - - 





A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, of New York. 


Has Paid $6,500,000 Death Claims. 
Has Paid $4,560,000 Return Premiums to Policyholders. 
HAS A SURPLUS OF MORE THAN $1,600,000 OVER LIABILITIES 


And a Ratio of $120.00 Assets for every $100.00 Liabilities, 
By New York STANDARD oF VALUATION. 
IT GIVES THE BEST INSURANCE ON THE BEST LIVES, 
AT THE MOST FAVORABLE RATES. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. S. N. Srepsins, Actuary. 


C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-President. H. Y. Wemp ce, / 


J. L. Hasev, Secretary H. B. Stoxas, ' 4 4 Secretaries 
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THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Receipts _— May, 1845, 


Premiums. . anid ehtetnacn Toss 
DE ea a Waeaneedio gees 


to Fanuary, 1876. 


. .$64,832,914.97 
. 16,316,592.79 


ON asic ttatihciwrnes<cerweeen $81, 149,507.76 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 











Policy claims....... $19,282,541.48 bei ing 23. 8 per cent. 
Surrendered policies. 4,284,344 82 5:3 a 
DGVIGOMGS.... oc cccccs Ig, 224,524. sm 23. 7 “ 
Returned to mem- 

err 42,791,410.45 52.8 " 
Taxes and expenses 8,167,913.05 10.0 ' 
Reserve and surplus 30,190, pie 2% “ 37.2 

WOlGh ec os-cas-<< $81,149,507. 100.0 

Life and Endowment Policies of the usual forms 


issued on the most favorable terms. 





LEWIS C. GROVER, President, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary, 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, 


State Agent Southern New York and Northern 
New Jersey, 


No. 137 metab New York. 





THE 
—— LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 





Cash Assets, July +, 1875, $3,924,991.38 
1,389,390.19 


GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES by the year or month, 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
on the Low Rate Cash Plan. 


Surplus to Policyholders, 








JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


Ropney Dennis, Sec’y. Joun E. Morris, Ass’t Sec’y. 


New York City Office, 207 Broadway. 





ENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated in 1847. 


Assets, - - - - - $5,517,137.00 


ENTIRELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends made Annually, reducing the payments the 
second year. 


Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, - - : Vice-President. 

H. S. STEPHENS, - - - ~=- ad Vice-President, 

HENRY AUSTIE - a 4 - Secretary. 

JAS. WEIR MASON, A " 
J. W. IREDELL, "Supt of Agencies, Cincinnati, 


FAMES H. LANGFORD, General Agent, 
No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. 





MEDICAL 


EXAMINATIONS 


FOR 


Life Insurance. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


With extensive reviews and additions. Including a valu- 


able introductory chapter and appendix. 
By J. ADAMS ALLEN, M.D., LL.D. 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in 
Rush Med ical College. 


The standard work on Medical Examinations. 


Used by 


thirty-seven Life Insurance Companies, 1 volume, 12mo, 


180 pp. ; cloth. 


PRICE, » PER COPY. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York, No. 16 Dey St. CuicaGo: No. 159 La Salle St. 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 320 & 322 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, President. 


D. PARKS FACKLER, 


Consulting Actuary. 


WILLIAM M. COLE, Secretary. 





DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., Medical Director. 
Assets, - - - $2,450,060.00 
THE 


| eeioneeee MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


No. Broapway, N, Y, 


231 





D. D. T MARSHALL, President. 

E, M. KELLOGG, M.D., Vice-President. 
FRANK B., MAYHEW, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
D, P. FACKLER, Actuary. 





Homeeopathists insured at Lower Rates than in any 
- so company. 

Women insured at same rates as men. 

No restrictions on residence or occupation, 


Policyholders voters at election of Directors, 





ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





CANADA 


Lire ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1847. 


Capital and Funds, over $3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE; 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


Managing Director and President, A. G. RAMSAY, F. I. A. 
JAS. HAMILTON, M. D. 


HILLS. 


Vice-President, 


Secretary, R. 


Medical Advisers, J. D. MACDONALD, M., D., and 
J. A. MULLIN, M. D. 
(fhe Company has Agents in all the principal towns 
throughout Canada, and a correspondent in London (Eng- 
land), authorized to accept premiums when that may be 


convenient to the assured. 


Every information may be ob 
in Hamilton, Ont 


tained at the 
of the 


Head Office 


-»0”r at any Agencies 





HARTER OAK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 196, $13,942,443.69 


E. R. WIGGIN, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 
L. W. MEECH, Mathematiczan. 
H. J. FURBER, Financial een. 


Mrssour! VALLEY LIFE INS. CO. 











LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
ISSUES 


REGISTERED POLICIES, + 
TONTINE DIVIDEND POLICIES, 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES. 


ee Send for a Circular. 
LEGAL INTEREST : Connecticut 6 per cent, New York 
7 per cent, Missouri ro per cent, Kansas 12 per cent. 


Eastern means invest their money at Six per cent, while 
the Missouri Valley makes its investments at TwrLve per 
cent or more. 


This Company Declares Dividends upon the First 
Payment. 
D. M. SWAN, President. 


JONES, Sec’y. J. L. ABERNATHY, Vice Pres't. 


je. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO. 


THE STABILITY OF LIFE INSURANCE—A 
WORD TO SOLICITORS. 


‘Le universal depression in all kinds of business during the past 
three years, the shrinkage in the value of securities on which 
money has been lent, and the limited demand for money at remunera- 
tive rates of interest on first-class securities, have put the business of 
life insurance and the management of companies to a severe test—a test 
which most of them have met with a result which is at once gratifying 
and re-assuring to the community and demonstrative of the soundness 
and trustworthiness of life insurance companies. 

Savings banks, heretofore commonly regarded as models of perfect 
security as the repositories of the savings of the people, have many of 
them tottered and fallen as the result of incompetent or dishonest man- 
agement, and have in their fall caused widespread and melancholy dis- 
aster and suffering. Commercial houses which have stood for years 
and prospered through the varied vicissitudes of “lively and dull” 
times, and whose names had become synonyms of honesty and stabil- 
ity, have been compelled to succumb to the overwhelming waves of de- 
pression and shrinkage which have swept over the business community 
since the summer of 1873. But in the midst of all this ruin life insur- 
ance stands pre-eminent as strong enough to uphold itself and dis- 
pense its blessings when all other provisions made for widows and 
orphans fail and vanish. 

And it is not, as may be suggested by the unthinking or the unin- 
formed, because life insurance companies receive large amounts of 
money during these, as they have during former, years and give in re- 
turn their promise to pay at an uncertain time in the distant future that 
they are able to meet all their obligations, and present a record of sol- 
vency while their record may be fictitious ; in other words, that their 
obligations are not matured and they are only apparently prosperous 
while they are really insolvent. The truth is, the test of solvency ap- 
plied to life insurance companies is the severest and most exacting 
known in the world of finance. They must be when they make their 
annual reports—and hence presumably at all times—not only appar- 
ently solvent and prepared tomeet present obligations, but, they must 
be really solvent and prepared for all future obligations, however near 
or remote the time of their maturity. And this, as we have said, as meas- 
ured by the severest test known in the world of finance. 

If a merchant owns a hundred thousand dollars which is payable one 
year from to-day, and he has a sum of money lent on unquestionable 
security which, at the rate of interest at which it is lent will amount to 
a hundred thousand dollars in one year, he would be pronounced en- 
tirely solvent by any committee of merchants or bankers who should 
examine his affairs. 

3ut more than this is required of life insurance companies. They 
are required by the laws of several of the states to have that amount 
of money invested in prescribed securities, all first-class, which, at four 
per cent per annum interest, shall be sufficient to pay all claims against 
them as fast as they shall mature. (And how much will annually 
mature of their policies reckoning from any given date is not a matter 
of uncertainty, but is susceptible of exact mathematical demonstration.) 
And these companies have this amount of money invested at six or 
seven, and, in some cases, ten per cent per annum interest and secured 
by the most undoubted securities. In the state of New York, instead 
of four per cent being assumed as the rate of interest which must be 
earned by the companies’ investments, four-and-one-half per cent is 
taken as a basis of calculation, while the legal rate of interest in the 
State is seven per cent. And in ordinary times companies find no 
difficulty in lending their funds at that rate on the best of securities. 
In addition to this, recent enactments have wisely enlarged the field 
in which companies organized in this state may lend their reserve 





funds by permitting them to go beyond the limits of this state, whereas 
formerly they were limited to the state of New York or within fifty 
miles of the city of New York. 

But the wisdom of making the rate of interest to be used as a basis 
for calculating the reserve or reinsurance liability four or four-and-a- 
half per cent, while companies could customarily realize an average of 
more than six per cent, is obvious in the light of the history of the 
past three years. It leaves a margin of safety, in addition to the mar- 
gin provided in the premium rates of the mutual companies, the con- 
tinual payment of which, as stipulated in the policy, is necessary to 
continue the liability for the policy against the company. 

Another element of strength and security against disaster, such as 
might otherwise be incident to long-continued depressed business is 
found between the rate of mortality experienced by well managed com- 
panies, and the rate of mortality assumed as a basis for the calculation 
of premium rates, and again adopted by the state in calculating the 
policy liabilities of companies. The tables which give the most favor- 
able rate of mortality predict a greater ratio of deaths than is experi- 
enced among insured lives, and greater, by a large percentage than is 
experienced by the best managed companies. 

Thus it is seen that because of the low rate of interest assumed as 
the earnings of investments, the margin above what is necessary in 
future premiums to be paid on all existing policies (in mutual companies), 
and the saving which is made in the rate of mortality between the as- 
sumption and the actual experience, life insurance companies are neces- 
sarily always stronger than they appear when measured by the stand- 
ard fixed by the state of their statements of assets and liabilities are 
honestly made. Of course it is possible for companies to make dis- 
honest statements, by claiming fictitious values for assets, or by mis- 
representing the facts from which their policy liabilities are calculated, 
but with dishonest companies we have nothing to do in this connec- 
tion. We are speaking of companies whose officers and managers are 
men of known integrity and trustworthiness, and of such companies it 
is quite fair to say that if their annual statements show them to have a 
considerable surplus they are as nearly aésolutely secure as it is possi- 
ble for human ability to render any financial or commercial corpora- 
tion. 

We make these suggestions to direct the thoughts of soliciting agents 
in achannel which has hitherto been too much neglected by them. 
Every intelligent solicitor can follow each suggestion with argument 
and illustration in detail which we have not the space to give and which 
it is quite unnecessary we should give. They will readily occur to the 
minds of thoughtful, conscientious solicitors, and can be presented so 
as to result in the promotion of the common interest of the solicitors 
and the companies, and the benefit of those who are uninsured and 
those who are not insured enough, and those who are partially inclined 
to let their policies lapse because they are distrustful of the stability of 
life insurance companies, as they have learned to be distrustful of the 
stability of all other financial institutions. 

Solicitors have hitherto relied too much upon their promises of divi- 
dends to policyholders in soliciting applications, and have left un- 
touched the real merits of life insurance and the real reasons why 
every man should provide for his dependents and his own old age by 
the safest and surest means ever offered to the community. Clearly 
this is a time when the people’s ears will be open to hear and their 
minds quick to apprehend the force of such reasoning as aésolute secur- 
zty. The history of the past three years, fresh in the mind of every 
man, adds strong emphasis to all that can be said of the importance of 
having a provision made for widows and orphans which shall be a pro- 
vision with absolute security. 





INSECURE AND SECURE SECURITIES. 


OW to invest their assets so as to combine the largest profit with 
H the nearest approximation to absolute safety has become the 
most perplexing problem with which insurance companies have to grap- 
ple. The day of inflated prices, excessive speculation, and advance- 
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ment of business enterprises at a rate which outstripped the demands 
of commerce by many years, has passed, and with it has passed the 
opportunities to employ money advantageously at high rates of interest. 
Whether the depreciation of values consequent upon what is popularly 
known as the “ hard times”’ following the panic of 1873 be only tem- 
porary, or whether it be the result of a wholesome settling down 
of business to a natural from an abnormal condition, and _ there- 
fore likely to be permanent, is a question on which there is wide 
divergence of opinion, and one which it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss here. The fact is evident in either case that the subject of 
investment of trust funds has: become a very serious one. In the 
high pressure period of commercial history, the adage that 
high rates of interest were attended with diminished security, though 
its truth was admitted in a general way, had little practical influence 
It is now being stamped on their minds so forcibly that 


our 


on investors. 
it will not be soon forgotten. 

/ Mortgages on real estate, both in town and country, have been con- 
sidered in years past the best form of security ; a different lesson has 
been learned more recently by the companies which have been com- 
pelled to foreclose and assume possession of property, the productive 
value of which is much less than the money loaned upon it. If, from 
any cause, a company were compelled to realize its assets immediately, 
it would probably not find its bonds and mortgages its most profitable 
investments. 

Certain railroad stocks and bonds have been considered as perfectly 
safe for investment, in contradistinction to those which are classed as 

The lesson taught by the last month is that the safest rail- 

The in- 

surance companies of New York have invested to a considerable 

extent in what are known as the “coal road stocks.”’ The disso- 
lution of the coal combination sent these down with a crash, which 
must have sent a tremor from Wall street through many insurance 
offices. Delaware & Hudson, which sold at 125 only a few months 
ago, and has been looked upon as one of the best and steadiest invest- 
ments in the country, went down to 80 at a single tumble, and thence 

to 70 and 65; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, which stood at 120 

in March, suddenly sunk to 85 and thence to 76 and 73; 

New Jersey—most unfortunate of all—went from 112 in March to 44, 

and then fluctuated in an uncertain manner through all the various 

It is unnecessary to 


“fancy.” 
road investments may prove very unsafe at a critical moment. 


degrees of depression down as low as 25. 
enumerate the companies numbering these stocks among their assets ; 
the amount held is insufficient to cripple any of them, but the lesson 
taught by this sudden tumble in stocks heretofore thought to be 
“uuneasurably safe, is one which it is desirable for them to learn. 
Among the Massachusetts insurance companies we find eighteen 
which have Eastern Railroad bonds among their assets, and two which 
have the stock of the same road. There has been no very serious 
decline in the former as yet, but the latter has fallen in value just one- 
half since the beginning of the year. 
/ \t will soon become evident ‘to managers of insurance companies 
and of savings banks, that investments in anything which may be made 
the subject of speculation should be scrupulously avoided so far as pos- 
sible. Sate investments may be made at a sacrifice of some portion of 
the interest which has been received heretofore. Nothing is offered in 
this country which combines the requisite conditions of security and 
immediate availability so thoroughly as government bonds, and the 
new loan seems to be thrown upon the market just at the 
right moment to meet a present want. It will require some firm- 
ness on the part of officers and directors to them to 
be satisfied with four and a-half per cent, and stockholders of fire com- 
panies will have to content themselves with diminished dividends ; but 
for any temporary privation they will be amply recompensed by in- 
creased security and freedom frcm anxiety, panic and loss at every 
recurring saturnalia among the bulls and bears of Wall street. The 
campaign cries of inflation and partial repudiation are credited by 
none. Whatever party may triumph the national obligations will be 
held sacred and be sacredly fulfilled. There is no doubt in the mind 
of any business man, that the government bonds will always be worth 


enable 


Central of 





at least their face value. The question of investing in them by com- 
panies turns only on the question of the interest they will be content 
with, in exchange for stability and the highest attainable security. A 
few sound companies have already set a wholesome example by invest- 


in the new loan. 





SHPARATION OF FIRE AND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 
ra many years past, but more especially since the great fires ot 


THE 


Chicago and Boston, English underwriters have been in the 
habit of hugging themselves with the belief that, so far at any raze as 
regards fire insurance, they are immeasurably superior to their Ameri- 
can compeers. They point complacently to the prompt manner in 
which some otf their representative companies settled the losses 
entailed upon them by these two conflagrations as compared with the 
disastrous conclusions to which very many of the American com- 
panies came upon the same occasions. This is hardly fair, for several 
reasons, firstly, because the English companies referred to were, as 
stated, representative companies. We mean that they were excep- 
tionably good ones, and as such we might name some on this side of 
the Atlantic. Second, because the losses settled by those English 
companies were not, unless we are very much mistaken, paid out of 
their American funds and assets, but were remitted from England out 
of the accumulations of business apart from the American, which is 
certainly no proof of superior wisdom respecting the conduct of the 
latter branch, and, we maintain, forms no parallel in the manage- 
ment of risks in this country. Third, we would remind our English 
friends that in a list of companies numbering seventy or thereabouts 
it is evident there cannot be so many weak or unsound concerns as 
here, where the companies may be counted by hundreds, and where, 
we must acknowledge, the “moral,” or perhaps we should say the 
‘‘immoral”’ hazard of insurance is infinitely greater. It is unques- 
tionably true that a large number of American fire companies are 
worse than useless, but in an immense country like this, where the de- 
mand for insurance grows so rapidly, it is extremely difficult to regu- 
late this matter all at once, though much has been done and is still 
doing in this direction. It is scarcely just to cite these companies as 
examples of our inefficiency any more than it would be right for us to 
condemn English insurance because offices like the Universal, for 
instance, spring into existence and as suddenly collapse. It must be 
borne in mind that the greater the field and the more numerous the 
interests involved the harder it will be to guard against poachers in 
the preserves; and England has much to be thankful for that she, 
unlike America, has not to deal with a heterogeneous population de- 
rived from all quarters of the globe, so various in character and chang- 
ing in occupation. 

With this introduction we will proceed to the consideration of the 
subject to which we devote this article. As to the separation of the 
fire from the life companies we are of opinion that America is in the 
right. 

It appears to us that though both are insurance, the one differs from 
the other as completely as stock jobbing does from the business of a 
corn merchant; and if one firm undertook the two latter, we do not 
think that it would command the same confidence as if it were engaged 
in either singly, for it would strike an ordinary man that while the firm 
might be eminently successful in the one pursuit it might possibly be 
losing heavily in the other, or véce versa, and this although one part- 
ner gave his whole attention to the stock and the other tothe corn 
market. The firm is identically the same, carrying on two classes of 
business, and should misfortune occur in the one it would embarass 
and perhaps break down the firm in spite of its success in the other 
branch. It will be replied that it is different with an English fire and 
life office, in which the funds of each department are allowed by law to 
be kept separate, and those of the life cannot be appropriated by the 
fire, orthe reverse. But by this the law seems to acknowledge our 
theory that the two branches are distinct, and it does not invalidate 
our argument ; for, supposing the company were obliged to be wound 
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up, the shareholders, who are the partners of the concern, would be 
liable for the deficits of both. We are aware that this is 
case—some will perhaps say impossible; but let 
least 


an extreme 
it be understood 
doubt 


that we are not wishing in the 
English 


that being an office we leave to others. 


fire and life companies, 


We merely wish to uphold 


to throw upon the 
our assertion as to the advisability of keeping fire and life insurance 
distinct, which we maintain cannot be done so long as they are merged 
in one company, and although with the enormous assets set apart for 
each branch this distinction may be almost perfect to all intents and 
purposes with the older companies, still it must be allowed that in the 
early days of their career, for the first five years cr so, before those as- 
sets had accumulated, irretrievable losses in the one department would 
have affected the stability of the other, which is neither fair to the fire 


nor life insurer, who surely does not entrust his money under a belief 


that it may be endangered by another class of risk. Doubtless insur- 


ance, of whatever nature, is a trust, and should be most carefully 


guarded as such. No loss of life from epidemic or other cause, how- 
ever great, should have the remotest bearing upon any fire risk, nor, on 
the other hand, should the most ruinous conflagration have the slight- 
est effect on any life business. Is this the case, let us ask, with a com- 
pany transacting both classes of business ? 

We think not, for should such an event happen as a large company 
being compelled to wind up its fire business, we are convinced that 
the whole of its assets and securities would suffer in value, and that it 
would be impossible for the credit of the life branch, whether with the 
policyholders or the outside public, to stand as high as before the ca- 
tastrophe. Oil and water are each useful articles, but you cannot mix 
them to advantage, so totally opposed are they to one another ; it is so 
with the amalgamation of fire and life insurance. 

No argument or principle can be strictly logical or sound unless it 
will bear the test of an extreme illustration, and it will be conceded by 
all intelligent persons that the best judgment is displayed in any under- 


taking by rendering danger, however remote, quite impossible. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION. 


EFORE these lines meet the eyes of the public, the seventh ses- 
B sion of the National Convention of State Insurance Officers will 
have become a matter of history. For the seventh time this body has 
challenged criticism upon its merits and demerits as an organization, 
and confronted iis performance with its initial promise. We wish we 
might say that the comparison is largely in its favor. 

From the first THE SPECTATOR has been friendly to the system of 
Its benefits have been so palpable as to require no 
special setting forth. It cannot be denied that it has purged the com- 
munity of many fraudulent companies, and checked a dangerous ten- 
It has offered few disadvantages and 
As a rule, such 


state supervision. 


dency to the formation of others. 
many advantages to corporations honestly organized. 
have been its warmest eulogists, and, no doubt, if a vote were now 
taken for and against a reasonable system of supervision, the result 
would be favorable to its maintenance. So with this convention. At 
the outset it was supported by companies of all three classes with una- 
nimity. Upon its promise to remedy abuses in the state departments ; 
to give uniform blanks; prompt uniform legislation ; bring about a un- 
iform and wise system of taxation ; construct a new mortality table; 
and fix a uniform reserve for fire and life companies, based upon scien- 
tific and commercial principles—the whole insurance interest taxed 
itself cheerfully to defray the convention’s expenses, and gave it loyal 
support in every way. We need only refer to the manifestoes of 
the convention on the one hand, and tothe official addresses of the 
several insurance bodies on the other, to show that our remarks are 
well founded. 

‘he important work of the convention was well and earnestly 
begun. Wise plans were adopted, energetic and intelligent measures 
taken. 
tion were foreshadowed in the attendance of delegates from thirty-two 


At its second session the future possibilities of the organ‘za- 





States. 
bated and recommended, and it has more or less shaped general 


A reciprocal statute, embodying excellent features, was de- 
insurance legislation since that time. Reforms were made in the 
blarks; a kindly feeling sprung up between the delegates ; the skeleton 
of a commission to prepare a new mortality table was formed; the 
governors of many states promised careful attention to the convention’s 
recommendations; the insurance press was mainly favorable; and it 
really seemed as if a general reform of long-standing abuses were 
possible. But acrisis, precipitated by an unscrupulous faction, ensued. 
The smaller companies, ill-advisedly, refused to continue their material 
aid; and the commissioners, in a sort of panic, withdrew from what 
they foolishly suffered themselves to regard as an unholly alliance 
with the companies. At the next annual convention there were but 
eight or nine delegates, and at no time since has there been to exceed 
thirteen. The work of two years of care and foresight was instantly 
nullified, the movement for reform checked. From being a deliberative 
tribunal, fair and free to all who had a suggestion to offer or a com- 
plaint to make, the convention shrunk into a petty committee, without 
influence either upon the companies, the legislatures, or the absentee 
officials. It is safe to say that never in the commercial history of any 
country has a richer opportunity been thrown away. The worst is 
that it will probably never again occur. 

The paltriness of the complaint that the expenses of maintaining the 
convention were onerous is evinced in the fact that to do part of its 
work the life companies have since had to organize a chamber, whose 
cost equals that of the whole convention; while both life and fire 
companies have each annually paid out, in extra legislative and judicial 
expenses, a far larger sum. As tothe commissioners, the case is equally 
bad. No general provision having been made to cover their traveling 
expenses, experienced men have not been able to attend and advise the 
new incumbents, and the latter have been left, as in pre-convention 
times, to the devices and desires of their own hearts. Changes in 
office, resulting from political exigencies, have gradually displaced the 
older members, and things are fast relapsing into chaos. 

The present officers of the convention would be sadly puzzled to 
show one instance wherein the purposes of its founders have been fully 
carried out. Every annual session finds them tinkering and patching. 
If they agree upon a blank one year, a dozen amendments are proposed 
the next; reciprocal legislation is as far off as ever; the executive work 
is slouched over; a constant tendency to secresy and exclusiveness 
shows itself; the companies are treated with lofty indifference. In 
short, the convention is a palpable failure, and the sooner it dissolves 
the better for all concerned. 

The Harrisburg session was not wanting in features of interest. Mr, 
Cornehus Walford attended and gave some of the fruits of his ripe ex- 
perience ; Mr. Finch, of Indiana, hurled a bomshell into the camp, in 
the shape of a powerful argument against state supervision (which will 
receive at a more leisure moment the attention it deserves at our 
hands), and Mr. W. D. Whi'irg propounded some views upon the non- 
forfeiture question, marked by originality and simplicity. Some pertin- 
ent and valuable suggestions were also made by Mr. E. W. Bryant. 
Mr. Smyth, of our state department, surprised and gratified the meeting 
with an extempore speech in defense of supervision. But, as a conven- 
tion, the body did nothing worthy of remembrance ; certainly nothing 
to make its wards unwilling to see its epitaph written by a competent 


hand. 





A REMEDY FOR UNDERCUTTING. 

OW to maintain a remunerative tariff of rates and prevent under- 
EF] cutting by companies whose managers lack either wisdom or 
honesty toward their shareholders and their customers, are questions 
which have, for many years, occupied much of the thought of intelli- 
gent and conscientious fire underwriters. A great variety of expedients 
has been resorted to from time to time, and with varying success. 
far tco 


has been 


Much of the time of the National Board at its annual sessions 
much of its time, as THE SPECTATOR has heretofore said 
said and 


occupied by this and auxiliary questions. So much has beet 
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written about it, and so much time devoted to it—time which other and 
important matters should have occupied—that a large part of the public 
has come to believe, and many company managers have cause to ima- 
gine, that the sole purpose of the National Board and the sole work of 
company managersare both one thing, and that the getting from insurers 
the largest possible amount of money for the smallest possible amount 
and degree of risk. That the usefulness of the National Board to its 
members and to the insured public has been seriously impaired by the 
constant wrangle about.rates of premium we have heretofore shown, 
and it is too obvious to need demonstration. It goes without saying 
therefore that all this ought to cease. 

The first step toward finding a remedy for any existing evil is to de- 
cide what is the cause of the evil. If there be several causes some 
progress is made toward a cure of the evil by removing one of 
them. 

It is generally accepted that the existence of too many small strug- 
gling companies and the consequent active competition for business, 
are among the primary causes of the difficulty experienced in maintain- 
ing a remunerative tariff of rates. Without pausing to discuss the cor- 
rectness of this theory, we desire at this moment to direct attention to 
another feature of the business of fire underwriting, a feature largely 
and alarmingly—we use the word deliberately—on the increase in 
large cities, and to which is justly attributable much, if not all, of the 
trouble about rates. That is, the darge number of brokers who have 
become attached merely as useless burdens to the business. 
of course, fire insurance brokers who are useful to both companies and 
insured, but their number is very small, really inconsiderable compared 
with the number of those who render no service of value to either com- 


There are, 


pany or insured, and of these latter we write. 

During the last half-dozen years it has seemed that whenever a man 
failed, either from incompetency or misfortune, to gain a living in 
other fields of labor, he immediately decided to be a broker in fire in- 
surance, and straightway went about it, without any knowledge of the 
business or any of its requirements. And in this way the thousands of 
useless brokers have become an annual tax upon the companies, and 
thus upon the property-owners, who must pay the money for their sup- 
port. These brokers have no knowledge of the character or standing of 
companies, and therefore can give no trustworthy information to pro- 
perty-owners. They have no intelligent judgment of the character of 
risks or the degree of moral hazard attaching to any particular risk: 
probably, the majority of them don’t know what moral hazard is, and, 
if questioned in regard to it, would answer, as one of their number is 
reported to have done, “The store ain’t kep’ open Sunday”; and 
therefore cannot give any trustworthy information to the companies. 
Their simple and sole purpose is to get a brokerage, and their manner 
of accomplishing that purpose is, not to eax it but to gef¢ it. 

The process by which they get it is a simple one. They know in 
the beginning—and this is pretty much all they do know or care to 
know in reference to the business—that nearly all propertyowners want 
insurance at the lowest possible cost, and that nearly all companies are 
always hungry for business and are willing to pay a percentage of the 
premium for the introduction of business, and do all the work incident 
to it. With this knowledge, and equipped with sufficient effrontery 
and not burdened by any inconvenient scruples of conscience, the 
broker sallies forth. He learns from a merchant what rate of premium 
he pays for insurance on his warehouse and merchandise, and he finds 
some company—doubtless one of questionable soundness—to agree to 
write a policy at a trifle lower rate than the merchant is paying in first- 
class companies. He then visits the merchant and proposes to place 
all his insurance at a lower rate than he has been paying. The propo- 
sition is accepted, and with the aid of the example of the company first 
applied to and its ‘“‘endorsement”’ and the “ judgment ”’ being equally 
worthless—he is able to induce other companies whose officers are 
“weak or wicked,”’ to accept the whole risk at a reduced rate, and the 
merchant thinks he has saved a few dollars. Perhaps he has, if no fire 
comes to mature the policies, but if he have occasion to call for the 
indemnity which he fancies he has bought, he will find that “cheap 
insurance ” is not always the most desirable. But this cutting down 





of rates does not end with one broker. The first is followed in a short 
time by a second who makes a similar proposition—there never was a 
rate so low that a broker could not be found who would undertake to 
find companies to accept a lower one, and we had almost said find them 
too—and a similar result ensues. And so on until it sometimes occurs 
that a ‘‘ lower rate’ 


forgetting what every intelligent merchant ought to know, viz., that the 


, 


is obtained a half-dozen or more times ; the insured 


gualzty of insurance is dependent upon and may be accurately meas- 
ured by its price. When the fire comes, the misguided merchant 
finds that some of his policies are worthless because of the insolvency 
of the companies or some defect in the contracts. 

This is by no means an exaggerated statement of the works and its 
results, of the average broker in large cities both east and west. 

It follows that in the absence of this class of brokers, the insured 
would not be disturbed after he had obtained his insurance through a 
reputable agent or at the office of a reputable company ; hence unscrupu- 
lous companies would have but limited opportunity, and weak-minded 
officers but little temptation, to sell policies at a less price than would 
enable them to redeem their promises when they mature. That illegiti- 
mate competition and undercuting would entirely cease if not aided by 
brokers cannot be promised, but that it would be so diminished as to 
be of comparatively little importance it is entirely safe to say ; and that, 
this trouble removed, officers and managers could devote themselves 
entirely to other and more agreeable branches of their work, and that 
the National Board could go on in the work it has so well begun, but 
as yet only begun, of educating its members in the science of their bus- 
iness, and of educating the public to prevent fires, and thus prevent 
some of the waste which now aggregates a hundred millions of dollars 
per annum in this country, are facts too manifest to need more than a 
simple allusion to show. 

How can the business be relieved of this burden? We answer, the 
most expeditious as well as the most effectual way zs dy reducing the 
commisstons patd to agents, assuming that this form of compensation 
to agents is to continue. 

It seems almost an idle waste of time to argue this proposition. 
Clearly, if agents received only ten per cent commission where they 
now receive fifteen percent, and pay five or seven and-a-half to 
brokers, they could not pay brokers enough to enable them to live, 
and thus the brokers would be compelled to ornament some other 
walk in life. Unquestionably the better class of agents, all who are of 
real service to the business, would heartily approve such a reduction 
of the rate of their compensation. For even those who are situated 
where they need not pay brokers for a considerable portion of their 
business would do enough more business, in consequence of the re- 
tirement of agents who could not live on a reduced commission on the 
volume of their business, to make their net income as much as it is 
now. And clearly those agents who now pay brokers for business 
would have quite as much net income as now without any increase in 
volume of business. This would make a direct saving to the com- 
panies and enable them to make just so much reduction in their 
charges to the insured. Thus all parties interested would be bene- 
fited except the brokers, and let us hope that even they might be 
benefited by being driven to some other labor where they could give 
an equivalent for what they received. 

There is another and yet worse result of the presence of the large 
army of useless brokers and their desperate struggles for existence. 
They are large contributors to tncendiarism., Over-insurance pre- 
cedes incendiarism, and brokers induce over-insurance. They facilitate 
it, and not unfrequently suggest it, whether with or without its probable 
result in view, no matter. They doall they can to induce the property- 
owner to obtain excessive insurance, and as they have no responsibility 
to either company or insured, they have no care for the consequence to 
either. It is probable that in this way{brokers cost the companies, and 
thus the community—for it should be borne in mind that, whatever is 
a tax upon the companies is a tax eventually on the community gener- 
ally—more than the sum paid them for their supposed or pretended 
services. 

But their influence in this regard demands more space than we can 
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give in this connection, and its consideration must be deferred for a 


future number. That they are the promoters, and in a large degree, 
the cause of the most of the troubles experienced about rates is easily 
demonstrable, and that they may be shaken off by the companies in the 


way we have suggested, is, we think, a self-evident proposition. 





——ae 


REPORTS. 
INSURANCE IN WISCONSIN. 

R. PETER DOYLE, secretary of state of Wisconsin, has, at 
M this late day, issued the seventh annual report of the insur- 
ance department of that state. The increase of fire companies doing 
business in Wisconsin this year is due to the repeal, last winter, of the 
law requiring the payment of $500 as a license for the first year by 
companies seeking admission. During the year 1875 122 fire and mar- 
ine companies were licensed to do business in the state, 18 have been 
admitted the present year, and 6 have withdrawn. Of the 
110 companies ot 


133 com- 
panies now licensed, 9 are Wisconsin companies, 
other states, and 14 those of foreign countries. 


With the exception of the Oshkosh fire April 28, 1875, the past year 
year was comparatively free from losses by fire ; but, nevertheless, by 
reason of the one at Oshkosh, the business of the year was not very 
tavorable to insurance companies 

The companies that transacted business in the state in 1875, and that 
have reported to this department, represented a paid capitz i of about 
$57, 000,000. The total amount of risks written on property insured in 

he state during that year was $147, 440 316; premiums received — 
on, $2,110,034; losses paid, $1, 877,111. The risks written in 1874 
imounted to $154,795,630; premiums received, $2,271,059; losses paid. 
$1,010,023. In 1873 the risks written were $157,405,059; premiums 
received, $2,174,931; losses paid, 993,281. It therefore appears that 
the ratio of losses to premiums received in 1875 was 89 per cent ; in 
1874, 65 per cent; and in 1873, 63 per cent. 

The aggregate business of Wisconsin companies 
was as follows: Net risks in force December 31, 
risks written during the year, $18,933.035 ; 
$111,921,222; re-insurance reserve, $744,377 ; 


for the year 1875 
1874, $121,570,846 ; 
mean amount at risk, 
net assets, $2,855,481 ; 


premiums received, $976,006; expenses, $369.924: losses paid, 
$736,903. The ratio of losses paid to premiums received, was 75.50 
per cent; and the ratio of net assets to mean amount at risk, 2.55 
per cent. The cash income of one of the joint-stock companies 


exceeded the expenditures, by $10,468. The expenditures of the 
two other joint stock companies exceeded the income, the excess 
being $32,916. The income of each of the mutual companies exceeded 
the expenditures, the total excess being $86,959. 

The aggregate assets of Wisconsin joint-stock companies, as shown 
yy the last statemen's, is $1,572,804, a decrease from the previous year 
The total amount of assets of the mutual companies is 
$1,348,698, a decrease from that shown by the statements of 1874 of 
$268,028. 

During 1875 marine risks were written by the Northwestern National 

the only Wisconsin company doing a marine business—to the amount 
of $11,389,251; premiums received thereon, $138,213.45; paid for 
$160,614.61 ; risks in force at end of the year, $3597 The 
pipe ges was: risks written, $4,982,653 ; premiums re- 
; losses paid, $22,515.08. 


ot  $0,3 228. 


losses, 
business in 
ceived, $59,097.38 

Mr. Doyle gives a resume of the insurance legislation of last year, 
which was fully noticed in THE SPECTATOR when the laws were 


passed. A full history is also given of the litigation occasioned by the 


law of 1870 requiring a foreign company before doing business in the 
> to sign a stipulation that it will not remove suits for trial from a 
ate to a Federal court. The matter will be finally settled by the ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United S:ates, taken by the Conti- 
nental Fire of New York, in the suit of which the points were given in 
our Milwaukee letter last month. 
LIFE INSURANCE, 

During 1875, twenty-nine life and three accident insurance companies 
Were licensed to do business in Wisconsin, and the Continental Life, of 
Hartford, has been admitted the present year. Three companies have 
Withdrawn since January Ist. 

The total number of life policies issued in the state during the year 
1875 was 3,179; amount insured, $4,530,752. The total number of 





accident policies was 1,339; amount insured, $3,984,000. The number 
of life policies in force at the close of the year was 23.343; amount in- 
sured, $35,479,291 ; number of accident policies in torce at same time, 
1,245; amount insured thereby, $3.705,120. The total amount of pre- 
miums received was $1,340,766; losses paid, $528.653 

In 1874 the number of life policies issued was 3,574; amount insured 
thereby, $5,312,061 ; total number of accident policies, 1,531 ; amount 
insured, $4,015,000; number of life policies in force at the close of the 
year, 24,422; amount insured, $37,386,280; number of accident poli- 
cies in force at the same time, 1,650; amount insured, $5,061,500 ; total 
amount of premiums received, $1,437,153; losses paid $482,269. 

The following table shows the premiums received and losses paid by 
companies transacting the business of life and accident insurance in the 
state from 1871 to the present time: 








YEAR Premiums Losses Per- 
Receives d, Paid. centage. 
GE cdot edihin keer hires Senne iiis eceeee nen $1,834,338 $315,337 17.18 
1872 . 1,009,25 349.557 20.94 
. See am 1,835, 0€ 430,322 28.02 
1874. 1,437,153 482,269 33-55 
SE acance: 1,340,760 82,653 39-42 


The statement of its business for the year 1875, filed i in 1 this depart- 
ment, in pursuance of the provisions of law, is given in detail in this 
report, and to such statement reference is made for a full exhibit of its 
affairs. 

From this statement it appears that the total admitted assets at the 
close of the year 1875, amounted $17,051,551.42; in 1874 the amount 
was $15,465.347 ; and in 1873, $14,005,702. The premium reserve on 
the 31st day of December last was $14,405,003, according to the Actu- 
aries’ Table of Mortality, with interest at 4 percent, and $13,368,561, 
according to the American Experience Table, with interest at 4% per 
cent, the latter being the standard of reserve required by the laws of 
this state. The total income in 1875 was $4.053,492, of which 
$3.300,298 was in cash, and the balance in premium notes. The total 
expenditures amounted to $2.474,068,of which $1,597,300 was cash. The 
number of policies in force at the close of the year 1874 was 35,402, by 
which there was insured the sum of $65,301,021 ; number of policies 
written during the year 1875, including old policies revived and in- 
creased, 6,379 ; amount insured thereby, $13,607,730; number in force 
at the close of the year 1875, 36,428; insured thereby, $67,124,215. 
The total number of policies issued in the state during the year was 
576, by which there was insured the sum of $1 041,654. The total 
number of policies in force in Wisconsin at the close of the year was 
9,306; amount insured thereby, $12.785,026. The ratio of expenses to 
total income was 11.58 per cent. 





LIFE INSURANCE IN OHIO. 


EAR the close of August, but dated April 1st, comes the life 
N report of the insurance department of Ohio, giving the con- 
dition of the life insurance companies doing business in that state 
December 31, 1875. Such delay goes far to nullify any beneficial re- 
sults which are supposed to follow such publication. Mr. Hill, the 
superintendent, realizes this, and suggests a change in the law which 
shall compel the companies to file their statements promptly at the 
beginning of each year. 

Following are the principal statements of fact and opinion contained 
in the reports. We reserve our comments for another page: 


The business of life insurance has grown in Ohio to an enormous ex- 
tent, and the interests therein involved are worthy of the fostering care 
of the law-making power. The fact alone that the party making the 
contract for life insurance can have no voice in its settlement, and that 
in hundreds of cases leaves as his representatives helpless widows and 
children of tender years, who must rely on the humane assistance of 
friends in the collection of life policies, makes the business of life insur- 
ance somewhat sacred in its character, and demands at the hands of 
the legislature just laws to both contracting parties, but requiring the 
utmost good faith on the part of the surviving corporation. The fol- 
lowing pages show that the confidence in life insurance in Ohio has 
not diminished ; that thousands still resort to it as a means of provid- 
ing for their families. It has also shown that the companies doing 
business in Ohio make good exhibits as to economical management and 
financial soundness. The law of 1872, authorizing the organization 
and incorporation of mutual benefit and aid associations in Ohio, has 
given encouragement to similar associations in other states, who affect 
to believe that the law of Ohio extends to all the states in the Union. 
Under the pretense of operating under this act, certain associations of 
other states, through the instrumentalities of well-paid agents, and the 
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plausible plea of cheap insurance, are perambulating the state in behalf 
of these soczefzes, issuing certificates of membership instead of life poli- 
cies, but which are really life policies, and, in the language of the in- 
surance law, “amount to insurance.” The desire for economy, dur- 
ing these times, when business is depressed, leads many unsuspecting 
parties into associations of this kind, which have not a dollar of money 
nor capital of any kind whatever with which to pay losses, but must 
rely solely on assessments and the integrity of the managers. These 
experiments are mostly in their infancy, and no bad results have yet 
been shown; but general business principles must raise great doubts 
as to the continued success of this kind of insurance. If the law is 
properly construed by them, all laws relating to life insurance, and re- 
quiring security to the people of the state by foreign companies, had as 
well be repealed, and the people at once placed at the mercy of those 
who have the best means to play upon their credulity. 

In the first part of this annual report, relating to fire insurance com- 
panies, your attention was called to the fact that many insurance com- 
panies doing business in Ohio disregarded and violated that provision 
of the statute requiring them to waive the right to remove causes against 
them from the state to the Federal courts. The same is true of life 
insurance companies. 

The suggestions there made are doubly applicable here, and demand 
the earnest attention of the legislature. A penniless widow and _ her 
orphan children might have friends who would aid them at their own 
home to prosecute a case against a foreign life insurance company to 
recover a dleath-loss in the state court, because it can be done with com- 
paratively trifling expense—the witnesses and all the facts attending 
the case are generally there ; but when the cause is removed to Cleve- 
land or Cincinnati to be tried by the Federal courts, hundreds of miles 
away perhaps, it requires an outlay of money to defray expenses. It 
involves railroad tare, hotel bills, transportation of witnesses in some 
cases, and other expenses, which families of moderate means can not 
meet, and the result is an abandonment of the case. If Ohio has any 
right to protect her citizens against the rapacities and exactions of for- 
eign corporations which have grown rich and powerful from the annual 
tributes paid to them by our people, it is about time those rights were 
asserted in a way to forever prevent this violation of bad faith above 
alluded to. It is believed that if a law were enacted authorizing and 
requiring the superintendent of insurance to revoke the authority of 
every insurance company doing business in the state which violates its 
solemn contract under seal with impunity, this evil would be thereby 
remedied. It can not be regarded unjust by companies of other 
states, because they would in that case be put upon a level with 
our own home companies, having the same rights and no more and no 
less. 

PAID-UP POLICIES, 

Much complaint has been made to this department during the past 
year by citizens of the state against insurance companies, both home 
and foreign, for not delivering to the insured Jazd-up policées, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the original policy. They claim that after hav- 
ing paid an annual premium for a term of years they are entitled toa 
paid-up policy, good for an amount proportionate to the number of 
years and the amount they have paid. 1n most cases no paid-up policy 
is issued, These cases occur where an individual has become, by mis- 
fortune in business and other causes, unable to meet the yearly pay- 
ments on his policy. He is refused, and his contributions for ten or 
twenty years, averaging from ten to a hundred dollars, become his 
total loss and a net gain to the insurance company. The forty-eight 
life insurance companies of other states authorized to do business in 
Ohio report 63.775 policies as having lapsed during the year 1875, 
amounting to $149,166,848 of insurance. The non-forfeiting law of 
Massachusetts may possibly be tried in Ohio with satisfaction to the 
insured. 

The following figures, embodied in detail in tables Nos. II. and IIL., 
which follow, show the practical workings of life insurance in Ohio, 
and are somewhat startling. It shows that while Ohio companies 
during the year 1875 issued in this state 849 policies, 844 policie 
of Ohio companies ceased during that time; that the premiums re- 


ceived during the year 1875 by Ohio companies amounted to 

$381,422. 

That the losses paid anointed to ee Ee ee ‘ Bre ee ee 390.959 

Losses remaining unpaid__-_-__-- Perakee eee Rkberese nce Sms 
Total losses $103,290 

Deduct from premiums received etsaage aes ---- $381,422 

ee re . 101,231 
Balance sees ecesoeeeeeose ReCCESSG CCK SOKO Oden wee owen at ena ae ene ~ _ 2 — 


with which to pay agents, vilicers and other expenses. 

There are only two Ohio life insurance companies now doing 
b usiness. 

The following figures give the aggregate of life insurance in Ohio of 
companies of both home and other states. They show that the total 
of policies now in force amounts to $144,001,377.. That the premiums 


received during the year 1875 amount to $4,414,810; while the losses 
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to $1,542,484; 


paid amount in the remaining unpaid 


$280, 312. 


aggregate 


The amount of money sent out of Ohio during the year 1875 for life insur- 
ance WaSs....-.----.-- ec eceecces --- -<- - $4,033,388 
The amount paid into Ohio for losses during the same period was, in the aggre- 


gate... euccceecesocese coeecese 





Ex ess of premiums over losses paid we ccvecece oo o<wae oo e< 92,552,225 
Of life insurance business in Ohio for the year 1875 a more complete 
summary may be seen trom the following figures : 


Onw Companies, 


> 
BUSINESS OF 


Policies issued during 1875: number, 849; amount_..._-.. . ‘ cocess $2,704,606 
7 31,794, 
Policies ceased during the year: number, 844; amount--.---.------------------ 1,774,406 
Policies in force December 31, 1875: number, 3,980; amount 8,016,271 
Premiums received during the year---- 381,422 
Losses paid during the year 90,959 
Losses remaining unpaid_...........---.---- 10,231 


Business OF CoMPANIES oF OTHER ST \TES. 


° $1 ),504,156 


Policies issued during the year: number, 9,71! ; amount 
13,381,931 


Policies ceased during the year: number, 5.606; amount 
Policies in force December 31, 1875: number, 56,951; amount 
Premiums received during the year-.-..- 

Losses paid during the year 
Lesses remaining unpaid __-. 


135,985,107 
4,033,388 
1,451,163 
270,081 


AGGREGATE Business OF ALL COMPANIES 
. $21,658,762 


15,656,337 


amount 
amount 


number, 10,560; 
number, 6,459 ; 


Policies issued in 1875: 
Policies ceased in 1875: 


Policies remaining in for-e December 31, 1375: number, 69,94: ; amount_...-.-- 144,001,377 
Premiums received during the year ..--.--- a TAN TE PER 4.414,810 
Losses paid during the year_--..--..--.- Diercuua ewes ea pens baw eemoma ta 1,542,122 
Losses remaining unpaid__..--....-- Sica omen 280,312 


The Ohio Life insurance company, located at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
ceased doing business. The present officers of the company, it is be- 
lieved, are making honorable efforts to effect a re-insurance of their 
outstanding policies, and to wind up the affairs of the company as 
speedily as possibie. 

One company has been admitted during the past year, and three have 
been retired. 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, 


HE first semi-annual meeting of the National Board of Fire 
T Underwriters met at Underwriters’ Hall, No, 116 Broadway, 
New York, on Wednesday, Sept. 20, President Geo. L. Chase, in the 
chair, and representatives from nearly all the National Board compa- 
nies present. After calling the roll and the adoption of the minutes of 
the April meeting as already printed, the treasurer’s report was read by 
Mr. Parish. It stated that the balance in the general fund was $20,423.38 ; 
balance in the arson fund, $3,649.05 ; balance in the fire fund, $1,803.07. 
The balance on hand from the last report was $852.67, and the contribu- 
tions during the half year amounted to $65,161.67. The expenses were 
$45 591. Referred to the Finance Committee to audit and report to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Chase, the president, then read his address as follows : 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CHASE. 
Gentlemen of the National Board: 


The opinion which had been entertained by many members of the 
National Board that more frequent meetings should be held for the 
purpose or establishing closer relations between those most directly in- 
terested in the work of the Board, was brought to the attention of 
members by the president at the last annual meeting, and, after due 
consideration in executive session, resulted in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion instructing the Executive Committee to call a general meeting of 
the Board in September, or not later than October 5th of the present 
year, in such place and at such time as might be most in accord with 
the interests or demands of the business, due notice of the meeting be- 
ing given to the members. 

In accordance with these instructions the present meeting has been 
called. The object sought is most desirable, and I cannot doubt that 
the meeting will be valuable and satisfactory. The usefulness and 
necessity of the Board association have been too well demonstrated in 
the past few years to admit of question, and its strength and security 
rest upon the mutual trust of its members in each other and in that 
good faith without which no such association can prosper. It is the 
object of our meeting to increase the cordiality of our relations to each 
other, to consult about our common needs, to join together more firmly 
in a union which our past experience has demonstrated is both for our 
mutual benefit and for the advantage of the general public. , 

I shall not attempt at the present time to make a detailed review ol 
the underwriting business of the country during the interval since the 
last meeting, this review coming more properly before the annual meet- 
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ing. I shall confine my remarks more directly to the work of the Ex- 
ecutive and Auxiliary Committees, and to giving a summary of the 
results of the steps taken since the last annual meeting to preserve the 
efficiency and harmony of the National Board. 

THE EXECUTIVE AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES, 

Among the methods suggested at the last meeting for advancing the 
interests of the Board was the adoption of a resolution to this effect : 

Resolved, That for the purpose of bringing every company into more intimate 
and responsible rela‘ions to the great practi al work of this Board and of acquaint- 
ing ail its members with the labors and duties of the Executive Committee, there 
shall be constituted an Advisory Committee of not less than five members of this 
Board, not members of the Executive Committee or officers of this Board, to be 
elected by lot by the general agent, monthly and in rotation; the committee to 
hold office for one month nex: following their selection, and to be entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of the permanent Executive Committee, and also to vote 
it the monthly meeting or meetings during their appointment, no member to serve 
on said Advisory Committee twice, until all the members eligible shall have served 
or been selected on such committee; it being the intention of the Board to give 
each company an opportunity of being represented twice upon the committee 
charged with the general administration of the interest of this Board, when the 
same Is not 1n session 

At the first meeting of the present Executive Committee, held on the 
28th of April, these instructions were carried out, the general agent 
drawing by lot the names of the five members who were to act as the 
Advisory Committee for the succeeding month. At each subsequent 
meeting of the Executive Committee the same course has been followed 
and a new Advisory Committee selected. The gentlemen thus desig- 
nated have been present at the meetings of the Executive Committee 
during their respective terms of service, and by their presence and 
counsels have rendered valuable aid to the committee. 

The duties imposed by the Board upon the executive committee are 
most arduous and perplexing, it being frequently a matter of exceed- 
ing difficulty to decide the particular course which will be for the high- 
est interest of the Board. It is a pleasure to testify that in every in- 
stance the members of the committee have striven to meet the difficul- 
ties which confronted them, with prudence, fairness, and firmness, and 
it has been their purpose to find ways and means adequate for every 
emergency. They have accomplished much, and with increasing expe- 
rience and the broader insight which experience gives into the difficult 
problems of their work, their value and usefulness will constantly in- 
crease. In prosecuting their labors the executive committee have felt 
the helpful influence ot the new element introduced by the presence 
and co-operation of the advisory committee. The result of the change 
has been most satisfactory, and the advantage of having every com- 
pany, which has a membership in the Beard, represented on the execu- 
tive committee at least once in twelve months, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

AUXILIARY COMMITTEES, 


The New York provisional committee holds its weekly sessions for 
the consideration of matters affecting the interest of local boards and 
of companies, and has given attention largely to the consideration of 
rates, changes in which are frequently asked for with or without cause. 
They seek in all cases of application for such changes for full informa- 
tion as to the merits of the request, and wherever Special Agent 
Vischer’s personal attention can be given to the subject they await the 
report thereon of that gentleman, whose intelligence and industry they 
desire to commend. In addition to these duties there are assigned to 
them the offering of rewards from the incendiary reward fund, a subject 
before them at almost every meeting. 

In addition to these they have acted as a council of advice to the gen- 
eral agent upon matters of general interest, when he has desired advice 
upon matters of moment and in the interests of the executive commit- 
tee meeting. 

The committee must express the sense of the difficulties they realize 
in their endeavors to preserve harmonious operations in sundry local 
boards, their efforts being thwarted by the ill effects, which, in their 
view flow from the joint association of Board and non-boards ; they are 
constrained to believe that therein lies the greatest obstacle to unity of 
action among some local agents; and in the localities whose concerns 
have most occupied the notice of the committee, they are of the opin- 
ion that could this element have been eliminated from the situation, 
quietness and harmony would have prevailed, to the mutual interests of 
both agent and company. There are many reasons which combine to 
make such association hurtful, which, in this brief report, need not be 
entered on at full; and in referring to the subject, they do so as an ex- 
pression of their opinion without being prepared to submit any recom- 
mendation thereon. 


NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE. 


The committee’s report dwells at length upon the necessity of the 
Board of compléte loyalty on the part of members and agents, and sug- 
gests that many companies are too ready to accept the unsupported 
word of an agent as sufficient ev:dence against the good faith of a com- 
pany. It says truly, ‘If we will stand to a man by the Board, its pres- 





ent rules and rates, in spirit and letter, without mental or legal equivo- 
cation or reservation, the prosperity of the Board is assured.” The re- 
port concludes as follows: ‘* The report of the committee says that in 
New England, National Board affairs, since the last meeting and re- 
port, have run on with reasonable smoothness. Applications for revis- 
ions in rates have kept up to about last year’s average, and possibly a 
little more. These have had, in every case, strictly impartial and the 
promptest possible attention. The percentage of reduction as compared 
with risks rated, has been very small. The increase of non-board com- 
petition has been slight, if any, certainly not enough to excite the seem- 
ing uneasiness or alarm on the part of some of our members. The 
troubles in this section do not come altogether or chiefly from the 
non-board quarter. Those most familiar with New England business 
know that no larger percentage of business is lost here than can 
readily be accounted for by the depression of our manufacturing and 
mercantile interests, and the concessions in rates actually allowed. 
Notwithstanding the loud and often seemingly well-founded complaints 
of agents at the loss of business which cause their National Board 
companies sometimes to weaken and waver, those whose custom it is 
to forward to their agents expiration blanks, calling for the reasons for 
the non-renewal of risks, find that the percentage of business actually 
lost by non-board competition is surprisingly and unexpectedly small. 

The non-board element is going from bad to worse, and, as every- 
thing in nature is bound to find its level, /Aa/ will take care of ztse//, if 
we will look out for ourselves. If we only feel with proper emphasis 
the responsibilities which National Board membership imposes, that, 
first and foremost, perfect faith in each other, and, deserving the same 
each for himself, confidence in the officers and representatives whom 
we elect to act for the general good and which will not be misplaced, 
and, with those in the field doing the best they can without fear or 
favor, the certainty of continuance and increased success is absolute.” 


THE 


The committee for Pennsylvania and Delaware was created by the 
executive committee in May last, and organized at once, by the elec- 
tion of Mr. Alfred G. Baker, chairman, and Thomas M. Shields, secre- 
tary. The other members are Charles Platt and W. G. Crowell, both 
of Philadelphia. Regular meetings have been held since and busi- 
ness transacted in the interest of the National Board. The brief re- 
port of the chairman speaks in terms of warm commendation of the 
fideli:y and usefulness of special agent William Muir, who has been 
present at various meetings, and has aided the commiitee with opinions, 
written or verbal, upon subjects of importance. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE, 


THE OHIO COMMITTEE. 


The provisional committee for Ohio and West Virginia was also 
organized in May last, with the following members: J. B. Hall, Col- 
umbus, chairman ; E. C. Rouse, Cleveland ; H. M. Magill, Cincinnati; C. 
W. Marshall, Urbana; L. J. Bonar, Mansfield; T. H. Smith, Chicago. 
The Ohio business of the companies represented by the National Board 
for the eighteen months prior to the creation of this committee had 
been much demoralized. ‘This condition of affairs resulted chiefly from 
the activity of non-board and mutual companies, which believing the 
field a very profitable one multiplied their agencies, and by offering 
policies at rates below the standard fixed by the National Board suc- 
ceeded in securing a large amount of the best business in the state. 
The association of these non-board and mutual companies in the 
agencies of Board companies, and the extra inducements offered by 
them in the shape of large commissions to secure business, had a 
strong tendency to draw off the allegiance of agents from the Board 
companies, while in many instances the local boards were powerless or 
indifferent. The report made by Mr. J. B. Hall, fhe chairman of the 
provisional committee, is far from cheerful reading. He believes that 
the great evil in the state is a lack of good faith on the part of some 
members of the National Board, and “the grasping for premiums re- 
gardless of obligations."” Too often agents of doubtful reputation or 
of known lack of principle are employed, the result being perhaps a 
temporary increase of business, but at the cost of lowering the stan- 
dard of the profession and bringing discredit upon the National Board. 
Of the conditions of affairs in Ohio when the provisional committee 
was organized, the chairman speaks as follows in his report to the 
executive committee : 

Our committee found throughout the entire state a lack of discipline on the part 
of Board agents; that the National Board was apparently powerless for the pro- 
tection of 1ts loyal members. Of course there was some honorable exceptions, as 
at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, and Toledo. Local board meetings were 
not held, and a majority of the boards were without officers ; or, if officers were 
elected, they refused to serve. In nearly every agency, agents represented non- 
board companies, for the purpose (as the agents themselves admit) of placing 
risks at less than tariff rates. In many cases agen‘s reported no working boards 
in their localities, and that agents were asking permission to write in non-board 
companies at le s thin tariff rates. In many cases the demoralization of the 
Board can be traced to the fact that agents rep-esenting nominal Board companies, 
or companies whose status in the National Board has not yet been determined, 
were permitted to prac ice gross violations of rules and rates. In other places we 
find Board aud non-board agents occupying the sam: office, with nominally sepa- 
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rate repres(ntatives for the different class of companies represented, but in fact the 
profits of the entire business divided equally. 

We find that the aggregate business of the state has increased each year, but 
that the business of Board companies has continued to decline since the organiz1- 
tion of the National Board. And we are forced to the conclusion that this state of 
facts exists largely from the pernicious practice of allowing the agents of Board com- 
panies to represent non-board companies. 


In re-organizing the local boards the provisional committee has 
adopted an imperative rule to make no attempt at re-organization in 
any locality unless all the agents will sign an agreement to abide by 
the rules. Many agents representing Board companies are found who 
refuse to be bound by any obligations whatever. Such cases are at once 
reported to General Agent Montgomery, by whom the companies re- 
presented by such agents are notified. The chairman reports that a 
majority of the companies act promptly, either compelling their agents 
to sign the agreement or removing them imme liately. But there are 
cases where companies positively refuse to act, while others make no 
reply, and ¢hetr non-action has precisely the same effect as a re- 
Susal, 

This is a matter which requires prompt and decisive consideration 
by the Board, to make it known that obligations are equally binding on 
all members ; that agents shall not violate the rules and rates, and that 
neglect or refusal to adhere to the mutual obligations of membership 
will not be tolerated or overlooked. 

The report further states that local boards have been re-organized in 
more than thirty towns, agents expressing themselves thoroughly satis- 
fied with their present relations toward the National Board. They as- 
sert that they will be able to control the business for the Board, /ro- 
vided all the Board companies will act alike and compel their agents 
to join the local boards. Unfortunately there are some prominent 
Board companies which were notified last June of the refusal of their 
agents to abide by the rules of the National Board, but which, the com- 
mittee reports, have paid no at‘ention to the report of the committee, 
and their action alone is needed to make the National Board a power 
in those committees. 

Here is a subject requiring the serious consideration of the Board, 
and I shall take occasion to refer to it again. 


THE COMMITTEE OF CO-OPERATION, 


The work of this committee has been carried on during the past five 
months with good results. Revised tariffs have been made in 
ninety-three cities and towns by special agents of the Board, under the 
direction of this committee. In fifteen of these places reductions have 
been made on account of the introduction of water, and for increased 
facilities for controlling fires. From the report of the committee I take 
the following synopsis : 


The field service has been limited to two men (with valuable aid from Supervis- 
ing Agent Holloway, and such assistance as the local surveyors were able to ren- 
der, when their absence upon rating work would not conflict with the interests of 
their particular locali‘ies), as against an average service of three permanently em- 
ployed for a corresponding period of the last year, and an excess in service from 
local surveyors. 

The number of cities and towns rat-d for the previous year (335) and the effec- 
tiveness of the work accomplished, has had a material effect upon the rating work of 
the present year, reducing somewhat, by comparison, the demands upon this de- 
partment. As the busy season approa:hes, calls upon the rating forces noticeably 
grow frequent, but thus far they have been responded to without material delay. 
It is hoped that it will not be necessary to increase the number of raters for the 
present. <A prospect for better times, however, may give a fresh impetus to busi- 
ness, and make demands upon the committee in this direction which they will not 
be able to fill with the present force. ‘The favorable condition of their finances— 
or rather of the allowance voted them by the executive committee—is such as will 
enable them to employ temporary assistance without exceeding it. 

The impression is that the effectiveness of the work of the commit‘ee, fand the 
interests of the National Board would be greatly enhanced by the employment of 
rating agents in such numbers as to thoroughly supervise this territory, independ- 
ent of the requests from local boards to have attention paid to their particular 
locality. The visit of a special agent gives a new interest to local matters, while 
his visit is fresh in the minds of the agents, but from various causes it has not the 
lasting effect desired. Meetings of the local boards are less and less frequent, and 
a disposition to let things ‘‘wag as they will,’ grows upon the agents; matters 
become demoralized, and it is impos-ible to keep the machinery in good running 
order without a strong outside pressure—something beyond a purely local influence. 
Observa ‘ion leads to the assertion that in towns where the visits of special agents 
have been most frequent local boards are in better condition, there is no more 
backbone in agents and less demand for reduced rates, and the business of the board 
companies is bstter sustained. 

The committee believes that if it had the force to visit the prominent localities 
frequ-ntly (in similar manner to visits of the company specials, to harmonize diffi- 
culties, hear complaints, report necessary changes, the detail of which is irksome 
to local agents) much of the demoralization’ complain’s of rate-cutting and mortal- 
ity of local boards would be prevented. The importance of a /ive local board in its 
relation to the interests of companie:, cannot be over-estim ited. ‘The committee 
take occasion to acknowledge the fidelity and zeal of special agents Hawxhurst and 
Wheelock. Their experience of the past year and familiarity with the views and 
wishes of the committee eminently fit them for the positions they occupy. 

The interest in the correspondeace departmeat is fully sustained, and the 
office duties have received attention from the secretary, averaging twelve hours 
per diem. 


The expenses of the ctmmittee of co-operation for the five months 
ending August 31st, for salaries, traveling expenses of special agents, 





surveyors and members of the committee, stationery, p stage, office 
rent and incidentals are $4,491.97. 


DISCIPLINE OF AGENTS. 


The duty imposed by the Board on the executive committee in 1873, 
and confirmed at subsequent annual meetings, of imposing fines on 
local agents for violations of rules and rates of the Board, has been per- 
formed by them with great caution, having only the best interests of 
the organization in mind. And while they feel that disciplining 
measures are essential and necessary to the well-being of the Board, 
they also feel that they should be relieved of the responsibility of im- 
posing them directly on the local agents, and they trust you will give 
the matter your careful consideration at this time. 

SUPERVISING AGENTS. 
We have now in our service the same field force that we had at the 
April meeting. 

C. T. WEBSTER le ; 

4 : » Supervising 

Geo. A. Hottaway, ¢ >“2¢7U4sens 
J. B. VISCHER, 
WILLIAM MUIR, 
J. W. COVINGTON, 
W. F. HAWXHURST, | 


Agents, 


| 


> Spectal Agents. 
| 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


At the last meeting a special committee of fifteen members was ap- 
pointed to consider and report what changes, if any, in the method of 
administering the affairs of the National Board as now constituted, or 
what new measures of organization, can be adopted, to establish more 
intimate and cordial relations between the members of the National 
Board, and also between the executive officers of the Board and the 
agents and others representing members of the Board in local boards. 
This committee will report to the present meeting. 

A report will also be made upon the subject of commissions to agents 
in large cities, this matter having been referred at the last meeting to 
the executive committee for consideration, and by them having been 
consigned to a special committee. 


CHANGES IN THE: By-LAws. 


At the meeting in April last, notice was given of an intention to move 
an amendment to the first by-law, relating to the formation of the exe- 
cutive committee, by striking out all after the words ‘‘eleven members,” 
so that the by-law shall read : 

“ The executive committee shall consist of eleven members.” 

The proposition is submitted for your discussion and action. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The attention of the Board is called to a proposed amendment to the 
constitution, which I am informed will be offered at the present meet- 
ing, as a substitute for the third section of the fourth article. The pro- 
posed amendment is as follows : 


At the annual meeting in April, 1877, there shall be elected an executive commit- 
tee to consist of eleven members who shall be officers or managers of companies. 
The committee elected at said meeting shall hold office, one, two and three years ; 
three of the same shall go out of office at the end of the first year after their elec- 
tion, four at the end of the second year, and four atthe end of the third year. Im- 
mediately after said election the executive commit ee elected shall meet and draw 
lots to determine their terms of one year, two years, and three years. At each 
subsequent annual meeting, members of the executive committee shall be elected 
for three years to fill the places of those whose terms of office shall then expire. 

No member of the executive committee shall be eligible to re-election until one 
year has elapsed after the expiration of the term of office then held by him. 


This amendment, it is believed, will tend to strengthen our organiza- 
tion and to remove the grounds of complaint which have sometimes 
been made, that particular companies exert too much influence, or that 
their representatives continue in office too long. The plan for the re- 
tirement of a portion of the committee every year, with the provision 
against immediate re-election, will insure the introduction of new mem- 
bers, and possibly new ideas, while the longer tenure of a majority of 
the committee will tend to keep the body conservative, to prevent sud- 
den and ill-considered changes of policy, and will be a guaranty that 
the affairs of the Board will be managed by men of experience and 
judgment. The proposed amendment which meets my cordial ap- 
proval is commended to your action. 


EXCEPTED CITIES. 


At a meeting of the executive committee in May, 1875, a resolution 
was adopted taking from the committee of co-operation the control of 
matters relating to insurance in cities of over 40,000 inhabitants and 
transferring it to the executive committee. It is believed by members 


that if the duty of making and revising rates in such cities were again 
placed in the hands of the committee of co-operation, difficulties and 
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embarrassments similar to those which are now being experienced at 
Milwaukee would be avoided. I recommend this important subject to 
your careful consideration. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Experience demonstrates every year more and more fully the necessity 
for our association as a National Board, not only for the more thorough 
compilation and study of facts and statistics, knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to intelligent action, but also to elevate the business of fire insur- 
ance to the highest plane, above the reach of sudden financial crises, or 
of injudicious speculation ; to give to the great commercial and indus- 
trial public the certain protection which they are entitled to expect. It 
is our object to combine absolute security with reasonable rates to the 
insured and reasonable profit to the underwriter. To accomplish this, 
the business, like every other sound business, must be established on 
wise and stable principles and, so far as experience and science can 
effect it, the element of chance must be eliminated. Unity of purpose 
and concert of action are indispensable to success. These can be ob- 
tained in no other way so well as through our organization, composed 
of honorable and fair-dealing companies, who will conduct their busi- 
ness in strict accordance with its rules, and who will regard the pledges 
of membership as sacred as those of the individual in private life. Co- 
operation like this of the National Board is, for many companies, an 
essential to self-preservation. Dissolve the chain of mutual honor which 
holds the companies together, inaugurate a war of rates which would 
inevitably follow and the weaker companies must go to the wall, and 
the unprofitable contest among the stronger ones would continue, until 
the principle of co-operation for mutual protection was again recog- 
nized. Such a war cannot be waged without inflicting the most grievous 
loss upon the struggling. enfeebled business interests of the country, 
for, if the stability and success of the underwriter is to be desired in 
prosperous times, it is doubly and trebly important in times of prostra- 
tion and general doubt and anxiety. 

Many of the difficulties which now beset us are the natural result of 
the long and unparalleled continued depression in ali classes of busi- 
ness throughout the country. Our interests are so intimately allied 
with the commercial and manufacturing interests of the country, that 
we cannot expect to be exempted from sharing their misfortunes in 
such a season of universal stagnation in business. The great decline 
in the value of real estate, the marked falling-off in trade and manufac- 
ture, have reduced the volume of business to be done by the insurance 
companies, and the volume of premium receipts has fallen off in pro- 
portion. It gives me great pleasure to note the spreading belief among 
intelligent business men that the worst is over, that better times are 
near at hand, are in fact already dawning, and to believe that trade, 
when revived, will be upon a more secure and permanent foundation, 
with less of the fever and danger of over-speculation. There are un- 
mistakable evidences of improvement in our manufacturing districts 
and commercial centres, and with the bettered condition many of our 
difficulties will disappear. 

Another element which affected the business of the Board companies 
early in the year was the competition of non-board companies, but it 
seems probable that the experience of these institutions during the past 
eight months has had the effect to make them more conservative. At 
present, competition from such sources, we think, is largely over- 
estimated. ina large western city the returns made in July for the six 
months previous for fire-patrol purposes showed that the falling off in 
premiums was fifteen per centum more for non-board than for Board 
companies. 

Your attention has been already directed to the demoralizing effect 
of the association at the same agency of Board and non-board com- 
panies. If our agents had been allowed to represent only Board com- 
panies we should to-day have been much stronger in every way, and 
have occupied a more influential and consistent position. The associ- 
ation of the two classes of companies in the same local agency almost 
inevitably affects faithfulness to Board interests. There have been too 
many illustrations of this to permit us to overlook it as trivial. The 
association itself has, and must necessarily have, a damaging influence 
on Board companies. The evil can hardly be exaggerated. Must we 
wait until the next great fire before the needed-reform can be 
made? 

The remissness of some companies in correcting mistakes is to be 
deprecated. Every company owes it to itself and to the Board to re- 
fuse to sanction or tolerate a violation of rules. Uniformity of action, 
strict adherence to rules, no deviation from the straight line of good 
faith, these are absolutely essential to the life of our association. Good 
faith to one another is the corner-stone upon which it rests. The very 
fact that the organization exists should compel a company to go at 
once to its associate and enquire directly of any statement affecting its good 
faith to the Board. There is too much readiness to believe and speak 
evil, too much forgetfulness of the bond of fellowship. A closer inti- 
macy and greater frankness between companies would frequently re- 
move suspicions of wrong-doing, and thus tend to strengthen and cement 
ourunion. And while every member should guard against de/zeving evil 





of another too readily, he should equally guard against giving any occa- 
sion for complaint. 

The Board is yet in its youth, but it has demonstrated its importance 
and usefulness, and has accomplished a work for the benefit of the 
country of which an older organization might well be proud. In view 
of what the past shows and the future promises, let us not relax our 
vigilance or lower the high standard of confidence and good faith in one 
another. Mindful of the great trusts committed to us. and of the great 
advantages to be derived from a judicious co-operation, let us each and 
all strive in every legitimate way to elevate and dignify the business of 
American underwriting—to place it on the sure and solid rock. We 
need have no fear but that as the public comes to understand more fully 
our objects and aims, it will give us its full trust, for it will recognize (it 
already recognizes) that only in such an association of strong compa- 
nies for insuring upon safe principles, is there security against the sud- 
den calamity which is sure to sweep to destruction those companies 
whose business is conducted in other ways. The propertyowners of 
the country cannot fail to see that the aim and effort of our organiza- 
tion are in their interest, by encouraging improvements in building, in- 
creased water-supply, and other facilities for controlling fires ; and by 
other efforts to the same general end by which the actual cost of insur- 
ance has already been greatly reduced, while the public security has 
been proportionately increased. It is our duty, as it will ever be our 
pleasure, to upbuild and strengthen the National Board, until its full 
power for good has been fully developed, and it is universally recog- 
nized as the palladium of American insurance. 


The address was received with applause, and was referred to the 
following committee: Messrs. Oakley, Pulsford, Bennett, Denny and 
Du Mont. Baker, the thanks of the Board 
were presented to Mr. Chase. 


On motion of Mr. Alfred G 


At the afternoon session reports of committees were called for. Mr. 
Hope, of the executive committee, said that he had no report to make 
except of a general character. At a meeting on the 1gth, the commit- 
tee adopted the following resolution for recommendation to the Board : 

Resolved, Yhat in view of the course pursued by the agencies of the 
Royal insurance company in the United States, the company be no 
longer considered a member of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and therefore its name be dropped from the roll of members. 

He, however, thought it well to couch the resolution in such terms 
as to embody the reasons for such action, and also to show a desire for 
the retention of the Royal in membership. He therefore offered the 
following substitute : 

Whereas, The system of managing the business of the Royal in- 
surance company, requires the appointment of some one accredited 
either by the company, or by the several United States department 
managers, to represent the whole in this Board; and, whereas, in the 
absence of such an arrangement, it is found impossible to ensure the 
effective co-operation of that company, or to secure the maintenance 
of the rules and rates of this Board by the agents of that company, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That until some plan is adopted, whereby such result can 
be secured, that said company be not considered a member of this 
Board, and that the importance of providing for the responsibility of 
of the company, and of its several agents to this Board, be brought to 
the attention of the company, and also of its several managers in this 
country. 

Resolved, That the company is respectfully and earnestly requested 
to appoint such a representative, and associate itself with this Board. 

Mr. Oakley said that there had been no returns, or payments of as- 
sessments by any agent of the company. Under such circumstances 
any company would be dropped from the rolls; but a discussion had 
been going on in reference to the Royal's relations to the Board, and 
he thought it well to take such action as would definitely settle the 
matter. 

Mr. J. W. Murray said there was great difference of opinion in regard 
to the past action of the Board. He had heard no evidence to convince 
him that each department of the Royal was not an individual member 
of the Board under its constitution. He had no reason to think that 
the agents had left their assessments unpaid from any desire to with- 
This was not atime to exclude a large 
sustained 


draw ; they had been expelled. 


and powerful corporation. He wished the constitution 
whether it seemed hard or not, and he would like to see the Board put 
itself on record, whether, under a strict construction of the constitu- 
tion, the department managers of the Royal are not members. 


Mr. Oakley said it cou'd not be shown that the Royal was eve 
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elected a member or had even signed the constitution. They had never 
done anything except pay their part of the expenses, and for that they 
had received full value. The whole matter was settled in 1874. The 
clause of the constitution on which Mr. Murray relied was adopted in 
1873 to apply to the Guardian, which then had an agency only in New 
York city. 
viewed the home manager at Liverpool on the subject, and he had 


No hardship was inflicted on the Royal; he had inter- 


agreee that the Board could not act otherwise than it had acted. It 
had been agreed that one vote should be received from the company 
if the managers could decide how it should be cast, but they could not 
agree among themselves. The only difference between this company 
and some of our large companies is that we have our headquarters 
in this country and they have theirs in a foreign country. This should 
not entitle them to a multiplicity of votes. Mr. Hope said this was 
not anew thing. It was only proposed to make a more perfect settle- 
ment of an old matter, so that it might be brought in a definite form 
before the company at home. 

Mr. Murray said the Board had recognized the Royal as a member 
and had placed some of its managers in important positions on com- 
miitees. 
so honored. 


He wished to know if unconstitutional members had been 


The president said that .t the April meeting of the Board he had 
been instructed to communicate with the district managers and with 
the home office. The former had referred the matter to the officers of 
the company, and the latter It was 
important that definite action be taken, but not in an offensive manner, 


had not communicated with him. 


so that the company might adopt such measures as would secure co- 
operation. A letter received from Mr. Ford indicated that such meas- 
ures were likely to be considered. 

Mr. Heald said that the Royal was like Mr. Beecher’s hearer—with 
religion enough to appear like a christian, but not enough to be one. 
It was in the Board when for its convenience, and out of it when for its 
We want to 
Their agencies are in the hands of our agents, 


advantage—a position not to be thought of for a moment. 
define their position. 
who are instructed to get Board rates if possible, but if not to get as 
near to them as they can. “I do not fear non-board influences from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; I do ask that we shall not be stabbed 
by pretended friends. The resolution is too mild. It should state 
unequivocally that they are not members ; then if they wish to come in 
let them do so.” 


Mr. Blagden said that he agreed with Mr. Heald in the main, but 
could not agree with the latter part of his remarks. It was better for 
the Royal to be in than out of the Board, and he would propose on 
amendment that it be invited to become a member. 

Mr. Hope accepted the amendment. 

Mr. Baker said he had no objection to efforts being made to induce 
the leopard to change its spots. He had tried in vain, as member of 
the executive committee, and as president of the Franklin, to induce 
Mr. Wood to act in concert with Board companies, but had failed. He 
thought it much more becoming for the Board to pass the resolution in 
the original form. 

Mr. Hope’s resolution was adopted as amended. 

Mr. Hope, from the executive committee, also offered a resolution 
that the question of any company that may decline to pay its full pro- 
portion of Board expenses as assessed under the Constitution be re- 
ferred to the Semi-annual meeting of the Board with the recommenda- 
tion that the Executive Committee be authorized to strike from the 
roll of National Board members any company that declines to pay any 
part of its assessment. Adopted. Also, a resolution recommending 
to the Executive Committee the adoption of a rule, requiring in any 
given case needing attention, that the companies interested sign a 
paper pledging themselves to prompt, united, and simultaneous action 
on a fixed day. Laid on the table for future consideration. 

Mr. Heald, of the committee on legislation and taxation, reported 
that he had great reason for rejoicing that no legislatures had been in 
session since the last meeting, and, therefore, no action by the commit- 
tee had been necesszry. 

Mr. E. W. Crowell spoke of the importance of establishing a bureau 








of taxation and legislation, and was followed by Mr. Hope, who said 
that what is wanted is not the instruction of the Board so much as the 
enlightenment of the people. The effort should be, not to obstruct 
wrong after it has been perpetrated, but to prevent it by the education 
of the public. ‘ Corporations are looked upon as fit subjects of plunder, 
and first of all, fire insurance companies; and you all know, if you 
know anything, that they are the last that ought to be taxed.” 

Mr. H. H. Hall, of the committee on statistics, reported on the sub- 
ject of fires from fireworks and firecrackers : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers: 

GENTLEMEN :—It is the universal testimony of Fire Underwriters 
and chief engineers of fire departments that the losses by fire on the 
3d and 4th of July, 1876, were less in number than in any previous 
year in their remembrance. The wide-spread feeling of alarm and 
apprehension of serious conflagrations on the ‘Centennial’? Fourth 
of July, influenced the public to take such precautions for the safety 
of property as the Underwriters (incited by this Board) had recom- 
mended. Mayors of cities and chiefs of fire departments acted 
promptly and effectively upon the suggestions of this Board and other 
Associations of Fire Underwriters, It is strikingly suggestive of the 
dangers to which property is annually exposed that it is a source of 
general congratulation that the total losses by fire on the 4th of July, 
in consequence of the discharge of fireworks and fire crackers, was 
less than a half of million of dollars. 

Because of the undisputed fact that the losses by fire on Indepen- 
dence Day of the present year were less than on any previous year, 
your committee considered the present a favorable time to collate 
figures, showing the losses by fire, and the extent of other casualties 
occasioned by the principal agents of American celebrations — fireworks 
and fire crackers. That the returns might be complete, we forwarded 
a blank, asking for the desired information, to all insurance companies 
doing business in this country ; to chief engineers of fire departments 
and chiefs of police in all cities and towns having a population of over 
1,000 persons; and we have received and present to you the informa- 
tion received from 347 stock companies, 149 mutual companies, 849 
chief engineers, 767 chiefs of police. 

It will be observed that the dangers of fireworks, when under close 
scrutiny and guarded by the awakened fears of a nation, are of suffi- 
cient magnitude to demand our serious consideration. Is not 
$154,087.35 a severe tax upon insurance capital for the gratification of 
juvenile patriotism ? 

The losses, as reported, were mainly in the Northeastern states. 
The West was protected by copious rains. The greater display of 
fireworks in the South occurs during the fall and winter, at the time 
of Mardi Gras and Christmas holidays. 

Pyrotechnics enter so largely into the administration of many 
departments of the government and of commerce, and their display, 
when properly manipulated, can be made so safe and afford so much 
real pleasure to citizens of all ages, that few, if any, would wish to 
prohibit their manufacture ; yet, in view of the danger attendant upon 
their reckless handling and discharge, it is important that the sale and 
use of all fireworks should be surrounded by most stringent municipal 
regulation. We hold that no fireworks should be manufactured which, 
at the time of their discharge, cannot be regulated as to their direc- 
tion; Serpents, Squibs, Chasers, so called, which, when discharged, 
are completely beyond control, are dangerous, and the manufacture of 
them should be prohibited. 

Again, we hold that no article of pyrotechnics should be manufac- 
tured which, after the immediate effect desired to be produced has been 
secured, leave burning debris. The paper of which rockets and other 
similar fireworks are manufactured, should be made incombustible. 

We learn from excellent authority that the value of fireworks of 
American manufacture sold trom 1866 to 1876 amounted to $2,556,000. 

Your committee have been pleased to learn from leading firework 
manufacturers that they will co-operate in limiting the dangers of their 
products, and the American Pyrotechnic Association have, at our 
request, appointed a committee to ascertain the wishes of our Board. 
We recommend that this Board appoint a special committee to confer 
with these gentlemen. 

By the most liberal thought we cannot frame a single argument 
against or imagine a reasonable opposition to this committee’s earnest 
recommendation, that the influence of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters be exerted toward securing from Congress a bill pro- 
hibiting the importation of Chinese fire crackers. In appearance 
heathenish, the noise of their discharge is destructive of all rational 
methods of celebration ; their serious effects after their explosion are 
beyond calculation. The invoice value of all fire crackers imported 
since January I, 1865, is less than $1,500,000, and the loss by two con- 
flagrations in that period traceable directly to them, amounts to 
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upwards of $15,000,000, and we find that on one day only of the 
present year the loss occasioned by these incendiaries amounted to 
twenty-five per cent of the total invoice value of all imported in 1875. 
It is not an extravagant statement that every dollar’s worth of fire 
crackers imported into this country has occasioned a direct loss by fire 
of more than one hundred dollars. The following table shows the 
quantities and values of fire crackers imported into this country since 
January 1, 1865. Upon these government has collected a duty of 
thirty per cent ad valorem : 


FISCAL YEAR, BOXES, DOLLARS, 


Wc. accsdeoe renckcninetesnkuaaedonde 55,178 Not stated. 
< SSE Ee re ee en eee 150,085% Not stated. 
BBDT . ccesddddonsdcnascscwensnccecsccwcecvstcs 144,51734 125,348.50 
in cae cad etek homie odie aaa weibtekanenae 73,071%4 94,861.12 
T1509 «2-2 we ee ee ee eee - oo - ee --- 81,914% 60,914.00 
Se vad onc tee unensus sass uieedawebneeeuee 132,450 166,508.98 
SK... cc dceceesnnds adie anyon veub Seiya een: 192,818 170,264.25 
Rs ccctacdeddecuysteedsnnesdepeesnetonscses 173,575% 162,905.05 
PS. ska cGeS C86SC CESSES OOSEN REED SSES CEOS SKE 2 193 157,077.70 
Sl invknabuteanuerwanscteuvbeletsueses 155,23434 128,974.69 
S7c. 198,173 166,095.02 


From an interest so puny and yielding so small a revenue to govern- 
ment, a serious menace to the existence of our several corporations 
comes. 

Congress has not only prohibited by law the importation of articles 
affecting public morality and public order, but has by the prevention 
of the importation of neat cattle and the hides of cattle from infected 
ports, protected property alone from deterioration and loss, surely the 
enormous loss already occasioned by fire crackers justify their inter- 
ference for the protection of property so seriously threatened. 

Letters from distinguished physicians show that the medical pro- 
fession, actuated by other motives will support us in our efforts. 

A list is appended of cities and towns having ordinances regulating 
the sale and discharge of fireworks, and a list of cities and towns 
where the same are not restricted, and we recommend that the local 
Boards in cities and towns without such ordinances, be instructed to 
exert their influence for the passage of same. 

We are confident if fire underwriters will but from. their 
lethargy, and no longer consider an insurmountable hazard, that which 
by common consent is regarded a nuisance, we can not only remove 
an element of danger that periodically threatens our interest, but win 
the thanks of all order-loving Americans, by preparing the way for a 
more rational observance of our national holiday. 

HENRY H. HALL, Chazrman. 


arouse 


On motion it was decided to appoint a special committee to confer 
with the committee from the American Fireworks company and to in- 
fluence legislation for the suppression of the sale and use of fire- 
crackers. 

The report of the committee on origin of fires having been called 
for, Mr. Oakley said that he had only a short report to make supplemen- 
tal to Mr. Hall’s report, with whose committee his committee had been 
in conference. In view of the dangers from firecrackers he recommend- 
ed that they be taken from hazardous inthe National Boards lists and 
It was not right, he said, that they 
was not aware 


classed among extra hazardous. 
should remain as now among coffees, teas, etc. He 
that companies had been injured by the present classification, but the 
object was to get rid of the business, dangerous not only to property, 
but to human hie. 

Mr. Blagden said that Chinese crackers were not extra hazardous when 
in the original packages, and that the change in rating would occasion 
He moved that the words “when not in the original 
The amendment was 


great trouble. 
packages "’ be added to Mr. Oakley’s resolution. 
uccepted and the resolution adopted. 

Mr. Washburn, from the committee on patents, gas machines and 
carburetters reported the following rules, which will govern their 
action in such specific cases as may be referred to them: 

PATENTS. 

First—All applicants for examination and approval of patent ma- 
chinery or processes, must deposit with the committee a fee of $25 to 
cover the expense uf examination, and in case the services of experts 
are required, all such service must be paid by the applicant. 

Second—The committee will not recommend any novelty to the 
Board as a ground for the reduction of rates, until it has been tested 
by actual use for at least a year. 

GAS MACHINES. 


[n order to secure the approval of the committee, gas machines must 





conform in all respects to the specifications of the report made by 
Messrs. Oakley and Heald to the executive committee on the 27th ot 
January, 1876. 

CARBURETTERS, 

The committee will not approve the introduction of carburetters, un- 
less the locality where the introduction is proposed has a local board 
of fire underwriters, having in their employ an officer who devotes his 
entire time to the service of such board, and in such localities their 
approval will not be given until the local board has consented to their 
introduction and taken action as follows: 

First—The local board having (after a careful consideration of the 
labor attendant upon the preper control and inspection of carburetters) 
approved their introduction in the district of which they have juris- 
diction shall 

Second—Before granting permission to any carburetting company to 
introduce their carburetters, receive from said company the certificate of 
this committee, approving the mechanical construction of the carburet- 
ters designed to be introduced. 

Third—The local board before granting permission for the introduc- 
tion of carburetiers, shall receive from each carburetting company a 
bond, the form of which shall first be approved by this committee. 

Fourth—Each carburetter placed in position, must, before approval, 
be inspected by an officer of the local board, who shall first be in- 
structed in the dangers of hydro-carbons by an expert approved by this 
committee. 

fF ifth—All forms of endorsements and certificates, and fees for ser- 
vice shall be such as the National Board committee prescribe. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Hope, chairman of the committee on wind currents, said: The 
last Congress did all it could to impede our efforts to obtain informa- 
tion, by cutting down the necessary appropriations. The department 
co-operated with us heartily, and the committee did all they could to 
enlighten the men who legislate for us, but they knew either too much 
or too little—we will do all we can; but if we do nothing, or very little, 
it will be due to the last House of Representatives. 

The report of the Ohio provisional committee was here distributed 
among the members without reading : 

REPORT OF THE OHIO PROVISIONAL, COMMITTEE 
To the Executive Committee, National Board of Fire Underwriters : 


GENTL¥MEN: Presuming that the assembling of the members of 
the National Board semi-annually, instead of annually, as heretofore, 
carries with it the reports of the doings of the several committees as to 
their labors since the last annual meeting, I herewith submit the efor? 
of the provistonal committee of Ohto and West Virginia ; and in do- 
ing so will refer you to the sentiment contained in the resolution 
passed by the executive committee, creating said provisional committee, 
which was this: Zhat the committee be organized for the purpose of 
arresting the demoralization of Nationat Board interests in Ohio, 
and devising such measures as will place the business in that state 
in the hands of National Board compantes. 

To one fully acquainted with that field, it was truly a discouraging 
mission. And as we entered upon our duties, we found ourselves con- 
fronted with many obstacles, some of which we will mention. 

As you are aware, the committee originally consisted of six mem- 
bers, one of whom, by a change in his field of labors, was unable to 
give us his valuable assistance ; and one other, on whom we relied for 
much able counsel and aid, has, since his appointment, publicly avowed 
himself not in sympathy with the motives which actuate this commit- 
tee, and has gone so far as to notify the agents of his company of that 
fact, at the same time, would not give us the benefits which might arise 
from his resignation 

Our committee found throughout the state an entire lack of disci- 
pline on the part of Board agents; that the National Board was appar- 
ently powerless for the protection of its loyal members. We might 
except the cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo. 
Board meetings had not been held for months, and a majority of the 
nominal boards without officers; or, if they had officers elect, such 
officers refused to serve. In nearly every agency we found non- 
board agents representing non-board companies, for the purpose, as 
the agents admit, of placing risks at less than the printed tariff rates, 
and in many cases agents reporting no working boards in their locali- 
ties, and asking permission, and having it granted, too, to write in 
Board companies at less than tariff rates. In very many cases the de- 
moralization of the boards can be traced to the fact that agents repre- 
senting nominal board companies, or companies whose status in the 
National Board has not yet been determined, were permitted to prac- 
tice gross violations of rules and rates ; and the results have been that 
agents representing what are known as strictly Board companies would 
get the idea that all Board companies were alike, and that our rules 
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were a myth, and only made to be broken. In several localities we 
found as many as five printed tariffs issued within two years ; yet there 
was no local board, and none of the agents were paying the slightest 
attention to the rates for all the companies which they represented. In 
other places we found Board and non-board agents occupying the same 
office, with, nominally, separate representatives for the different class of 
companies represented, but 27 fact, the profits of the entire business 
divided equally ; and all this with the full knowledge of the state rep- 
resentative of the National Board companies, 

Our committee also find that while the aggregate business for the 
entire state has constantly increased each year, that the business of 
Board companies has continued to decline since the organization of the 
National Board. And cur committee is forced to the conclusion that 
this state of facts exists largely from the Jerazczous practice of allow- 
ing the agents of Board compantes to represent non-board companies, 
under any circumstances whatever, as we believe agents rarely apply 
for the agency of a non-board company but for the express purpose of 
“shading ” the rates, when in their judgment circumstances require. 
The results have been that sagaciously managed non-board companies 
have done a remunerative business, for in such “shading” of the 
printed tariffs they have been able to select their business. Board 
companses recently organized, or entering the state since the organiza- 
tion of the National Board, have had just ground for complaint, as the 
result of permitting agents to represent both classes of pene es has 
lessened the demand on the part of agents for new and small Board 
companies. Large companies, with an old business on their books, 
might afford to consent to this practice, ut the Board companies who 
have had to compete for entirely new business have, as a rule 
obliged to take such business as the better class of non-boara ompantes 
dtd not desire. Andas the non-board companies become better known, 
and the community becomes familiar with their names, they will 
gradually make inroads upon the companies who have an old and 
established business on their books. 

This condition of affairs our committee keenly felt ; and while, under 
the rulings of the National Board, they could not “ Hoist the Black 
Flag ”’ on non-board companies in the hands of Board agents, we have 
attempted to inaugurate a policy which will discontinue the demand for 
non-board companies on the part of our agents, and will give an oppor- 
tunity for all Board companies to select their business. In other words, 
it is the policy of this committee to create a demand for Board com- 
panies on the part of agents, and to place the best business on the books 
of such companies, leaving the undesirable business to those of the 
Board companies who wish to experiment in such, or to the non-board 
companies who demand business irrespective of its quality or ultimate 
results. And to accomplish this object, one or more members of this 
committee, in connection with a state agent, visit the towns needing 
attention, and call on all the companies representing Board companies, 
inviting them to meet our committee at a certain hour. After the 
assembling of the agen‘s, a general discussion is had on matters _per- 
taining to the business. Each agent is then asked to sign the follow- 
ing agreement : 


A ‘A 
OCtH 


We, the undersigned local agenss, doing a fire insurance business in the town 
of do hereby agree and pledge ourselves to be governed and abide by 
such rules and rates as are now in force, or may hereafter be promulgated by the 
National Board; and that we will not write or place, or cause to be placed, any 
risk at a less rate than approved by the National Board. 

In some localities, where we find collusion on the part of Board and 
non-board agencies, or where what is termed ‘A Double-headed 
Agency” exists, the following agreement is submitted to the agents : 


We, the undersigned agents at hereby pledge ourselves to 
faithfully abide by all the rules and rates of the National Board which now are or 
may hereafter be promulgated; and we hereby agree that we will not write or 
place any risk in any company, or with any party, below the rates approved by the 
National Board. And we also agree not to be associated in the same office with, 
nor transact any insurance business with, any non-board insurance agent 

Any agents representing Board companies refusing to sign this 
agreement are required to retire from the room, and those signing are 
requested to furm a local board, electing the necessary officers and 
adopting the National Board constitution and by-laws for the govern- 
ment of local boards. After the organization of the Board, we say to 
them that we are visiting them entirely in the interest of National 
Board companies, and that if they have any suggestions to make as to 
what action is necessary to secure the business of such companies, to 
make such suggestions in the way of a tariff. We do not pledge 
approval on any rate they may suggest ; but we say to them, they are 
on the ground, and fully know what rates will secure the business ; 
that the only reason now why Board companies do not get business is 
on account of rates. The public do not complain of National Board 
policies, lack of capital, or our method of adjusting and paying losses ; 
they only object to the prices we charge for our policies. And as our 
agents, they are now called on to express their ideas as to what prices 
can be obtained, leaving it to the companies, through the National 


Board, to say whether, wader all the circumstances, they will consent 
to sell their policies for the prices named, 


This suggestion we find 


being turned towards Board conpantes, 








meets with the entire approval of loyal Board agents. And we have 
invariably left those who have co-operated with us united. cheerful 
and encouraged—strongly in contrast with thetr condition previous to 
our vistts. 

In many cases we meet with agents who refuse to be bound by any 
rules whatever, as they desire to avail themselves of advantages which 
their competitors in business do not possess. The cor npanies repre- 
sented by such agents are immediately notified by the general agent of 
the National Board of the refusal of their representative to szgn the 
agreement that they will not violate the rules of the Nattonal Board 


Jor any company they represent, and the prompt action of such com- 


panies is requested. In the majority of cases it affords us much pleas- 
ure to say that the companies have promptly acted, and have removed 
such agents or required them to sign such agreement. But in a few 
instances companies have refused, either by positive statement or by 
non-action, when the true state of affairs is placed before them. The 
evils which must arise from the course pursued by these latter com- 
panies will be apparent to all, and should be the subject of decészve 
constderation on the part of the Nattonal Board, as agents must be 
made to understand that ‘here zs no division of sentiment on the part 
of the members of the National Board in this matter, and their first 
and last duty is to act in harmony with the National Board organiza- 
tion. 

The question to be decided in Ohio, at the present time, is not what 
each one of us may consider a proper standard of rates, for, with the 
diversity of experience which individual companies have had on each 
class of risks, we cannot expect to immediately establish such a stand- 
ard as will meet with the views of all. The real issue is, shail we, or 
can we so manage National Board interests as will a¢/ract agents 
towards us, causing them to act in harmony with us avd oblize the 
better class of non-board companies to enter our ranks, in order to 
secure a profitable business in this state? We believe that in the 
localities which have had the attention of our committee ‘he demand 
for non-board companies has ceased, and that the business ts now 
We cannot, of course, expect 
that National Board companies’ registers will rapidly fill up with busi- 
ness already lost for a term of years. Yet it is reasonable to hope, 
and we believe, that a check to the decline has been given, and that 
we shall gradually get back the best business, which would not have 
been lost in the past had we been.systematic and judicious in our 
efforts as a National Board io save it. 

It will he charged by some that we allow agents to make their own 
rates. TZhzs zs not true, as you will notice that in all our obligations 
agents are bound by such rules and rates as may be approved by the 
National Board. We simply ask them for their opinion as to what 
rates will secure the business, and leave the que -stion to their principals 
as to whether rates will pay or not. * * 

Several of the local boards having called on us for assistance in 
making their new tariffs, General Agent Montgomery kindly placed at 
our disposal the valuable services of Special Agent Covington, August 
Ist. This gentleman is now doing good work in assisting and encour- 
aging agents in the work which has recently been organized in their 


localities. But the tariffs submitted are not known as Mr. Covington’s 
tariffs. J¢ zs entirely the work of the agents, Mr. Covington assisting 


them in expressing their ideas by a po. and legible tariff. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. B. HALL, Clazrman. 
COLUMBUS, O., September 5, 1876. 
called for, Mr. 
said that his committee had made earnest efforts 


be made to the 


The report of the committee of fifteen having been 
Lan port, chairman, 
to come to an agreement as to recommendations to 
Board, but they had failed. A report had been prepared by a majority, 
by the secretary. A small but respectable 


3oard meant what it said at its April meet- 


which would be read 
minority believed that the 
ing, and they, feeling that they ought to be heard, 


Mr. Hall then read the majority report. 


would present a 

minority report. 

REPORT COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
writers : 


At the annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
held on the 28th of April, 1876, a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the following resolutions which were referred to them by the 
Board ! 


First 


OF THE 
Under- 


Vational Board of ftre 


lVhereas, It is believed to be desirable to establish more intimate and cordi al re 
Jations than now exist between the members comprising the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and also between the executive officers of the National Board and 
the agents and others representing members of the National Board in local boards, 
therefore, 

Resolved, 
report what changes, if any, 


appointed to consider and 


That a committee of fifteen members be I 
affairs of the Na- 


in the method of administering the 
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nal Board as now constituted, or what rew measures of organization can be 
idopted to secure the desired object 

Resolved, That said committee be requested to report at the next meeting of the 
B al 

Second 


Resolved, That the committee of fifteen be requested to call the attention of 
nsurance companies, not members of this Board, to the value to all pclicyholders 
fa unity of action, and an aggregation of the experience of all Underwriters, to 
he end that equitable ra'es may the more certainly be ascertained and supported, 
ird that they invie the co-operation of companies whose co-operation they believe 


ilculated to promote the best interests of all concerned, whether propertyhold: rs 


Cc ympanies. 

Third—A_ proposition for the creation of a bureau of deviations 
was also referred to the committee. The action thereon will appear 
further on. 

Fourth—The following communication of the general and special 
agents to the Board was also reterred to the committee : 

To the National Roard : 

GENTLEMEN :—Believing that the general good of the National Board will be 
subserved by the re-organization of state boards, we aim to present to your conside- 
ration some of the reasons why it is desirable and advisable : 

ist. The fields are so large that it is impossible for one or two persons, however 
competent, to attend to the many and varied matters d« manding attention in each 
State, 

2d. The field men, having the confidence and personal acquaintance of the local 
, can secure a more hearty and loyal support of National Board interests 
3d. Realizing the necessity for immediate and effective work in all the states, we 

ire of the opinion that state boards, compcsed of companics doing business in the 
respective states or districts, with full power to make and promulgate rates, and 
that membership therein shall be equivalent to membership in the National Board, 

xtersive with the territorial jurisdiction of such state board, is desirable and 

ivisabie, 

Vote.—This is to secure the alliance of local and other companies in the various 

tates or dis'ricts, whose objections to the National Board rcst upon their unwiilng- 

to contribute to the expenses of that body growing out of its general super- 
on of the business a// over the country. 

3th. Many companies who object to membership in the National Board on the 
ground of expense, and who do business in a limited number of states, would join 
state boards so organized, where they are doing business, and heertily co-operate 

1 Main'‘ain rates. 

5th. The reorganiza'ion of such state boards, with power to act, brings a large 

dy of men, trained and skilled in field work, into active service who are imme- 

itely available to forward the interests of all, and secure a more prompt and 

rec ion of existing abus: s. 

h. Re-ognizing the f.ct that companies cannot afford to write, in view of the 
results of the last year's busi: ess, at less than the average rates pr: vail'ng in 1875, 
we would urge upon your consideration the necessity of maintaining local boards 
ind rates. 

/ifth—Subsequent to the adjournment of the Board, the executive 
committee requested this committee “‘to take such steps as it may 
deem advisable to influence" a certain company to join the National 
Board. 

The committee appointed by the action of the Board above cited, 
have held frequent meetings, and have caretully considered the various 
matters referred to them. At the first sessions of the committee, the 
attention of its members was chiefly confined to the discussion of the 
general propositions of concentration or diffusion of the executive func- 
tions of the Board; certain members favored a radical change in the 
administration of the Board—favoring the relegation of certain func- 
tions heretofore vested in the executive committee to state boards com- 
posed of general and special agents. All of the members of the com- 
mittee were of the opinion that many of the difficulties which now 
environ the Board companies, in common with all others, spring from 
the general stagnation of all branches of business—causes beyond the 
reach of the legislation of this Board. Many of the committee admitted 
that the discreet action of the executive committee since the annual 
meeting, in the creation of additional committees of co-operation, had 
removed the cause of the dissatisfaction of many of the Board mem- 
bers. A majority vote could not be obtained for any plan looking 
toward a radical change in the formation or administration of the 
Board. 

One of our members (Mr. Chard) in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Board opened correspondence with a number of insurance 
companies, not members of this organization, and presented forcibly 
the advantages of co-operation on the part of all responsible companies. 
The responses are meagre, and while certain companies favor co-opera- 
tion on questions of legislation and taxation, form of policy, etc., etc., 
yet on the question of a tariff of rates, no desire for union is manifested. 
‘Ephraim is joined to his idols.” 

The chairman of our committee addressed a letter to the company 
nentioned in the executive committee’s resolution, but no response has 
up to this time been elicited. 

As the result of the deliberations of your committee, a majority vote 
was secured on the following propositions, and the secretary was re- 
quested to present the same to the Board for their adoption : 

First—That we recommend the Board to amend the first by-law 
to provide for a general meeting of the Board as often as once in 
each six months. 

Second—Tnat we recommend to the Board the adoption of the fol- 
loWing resolution : 

That when the Executive Committee or either of ite subsidiary com- 


cents 





& ésoived, 





mittees is called upon to pass upon rates in any city or town, such National Board 
companies as have their home office in such city or town, shall, if they so desire, be 
entitk d to a representative on such committee, while such rates are being consid- 
ered, and shall be entitled to a voté on such rates. 


Third 


ing resolution : 


That we recommend to the Board the adoption of the follow- 


ist. Nesolved, That a bureau of deviations be created by this Board, to consist 
of the secretaries of the provisional and co-operative committees, who shall take in 
charge the territory which shall be assigned to them by the Executive Committee 
for the following purposes: It shall be the duty of every company that becomes 
cognizant of cases of deviation from board rates or rules on the part of any com- 
pany or agent, toreport the facts to the secretary of the committee having jurisdic- 
tion over the territory in which the deviation occurs. Thereupon such secretary 
shall make due record of the case and promptly request the company alleged to be 
in error either to deny the charges or to make proper correction, and such charges 
shallremain on record until denial by the company charged, or until due correction 
has been made. In default of such denial or correction for two weeks after such 
notice, it shall be the duty of the secretary to report the facts to the Executive Com 
mittee, by whom notice shall be served upon the company in default, requesting a 
satistactory explanation or correction of the alleged deviation. If such company 
neglects to comply with this instruction of the Executive committee for ten days 
after the receipt of such notice, it shall be the duty of said committee to report the 
name of the offending member, with the facts, at the next succeeding meeting of 
the Board. At each semi-annual meeting of the National Board, the said secreta- 
ries shall furnish through the general agent, a printed report, giving in detail 
names of companies against whom charges have been brought, names of agencies, 
agent and assured int: rested, date of charges, date of notice, ard date of action 
taken by the company, or demial made. 

Provided, That nothing in these resolutions shall be construed as in any way in- 
terfering with such other additional methods of discipline, as the Executive Com- 
mittee may approve 


Fourth—That we recommend to the Board the adoption of the 
amendment to the constitution proposed by Mr. E, W. Crowell. 

Fifth 

Resolved, That the committee deem it wise for the Executive Committee to es- 
tablish a Western depariment of the National Board with a genera! agent at its 
head, with the same powers as have been conferred upon the present general agent. 
Said general agent to attend all meetings of the Executive Committee, and to be 
subject to the directions of said Committee only. The intent of this resolution 
being to establish an Eastern and Western department, with a general agent atthe 
head of each, with equal power and authority, subject only to the Executive Com- 
mittee. All advisory, co-operative or other committees to report to the general 
agent at the head of the department in which the committees are located, 

Séxth—That we recommend the Board that the system of fining 
agents be abolished, and that the companies represented in the Board 
be held directly responsible for the deviations ot their agents. 

The committee as appointed consisted of: H. H. Lamport, Stephen 
Crowell, Geo. T. Cram, D. W. C. Skilton, J. W. Davenport, Henry A. 
Howe, E. C. Rouse, L. J. Hendee, A. G. Baker, T. S. Chard, W. H. 
Ross, W.S. Denny, S. P. Blagden, R. J. Smith, H. H. Hall. Mr. J. D. 
Anderson was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by resignation of 
Mr. Cram. 

HENRY Hl, HALL, Secretary. 

The report was laid on the table for consideration in comnittee of 
the whole. Mr. Lamport, for the minority, said that three members ot 
the committee, not being satisfied that any mistake had been made 
originally by the Board in adopting the resolution under which the 
committee was appointed, and being more fully persuaded, after four 
months’ consideration of the subject, that it was desirable to establish 
more intimate and cordial relations between the members and officers 
of the National Board and the agents, but feeling that the case was 
not so desperate that some remedy could not be provided, presented a 
minority report which they ask the Board to adopt instead of the 
whole of the majority report, except that part referring to the adoption 
of an amendment proposed by Mr. Crowell. He then read the minority 
report : 

THE MINORITY REPORT, 


. Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board ; 


The undersigned, a minority of the committee of fifteen, unable to 
believe that the exigencies of the business of the National Board mem- 
bers are any less weighty or pressing than they were at the time the 
committee of fifteen was appointed, and feeling that such of the recom- 
mendations of the majority of said committee, as it was probable, or as 
would be prudent for the National Board to adopt, are wholly inade- 
quate to the demand upon its wisdom at this time, respectfully present 
the following minority report as their recommendation to the National 
Board, and asks its adoption in lieu of all contained in the majority re- 
port, excepting so much of said majority report as refers to the election 
of the Executive Committee, and to the abrogation of the rule and 
practice of fining agents. 

First —That a standing committee of five members on classification 
and rating be created by the National Board to prepare a thorough 
system ot minimum and schedule rating, based on a careful classifica- 
tion of places (having reference to building laws, fire departments, etc.), 
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of buildings, of occupations and of exposures, which, when adopted by 
the National Board, shall be the basis of tariffs to be maintained by all 
its members, and that said committee shall continue its work in the 
perfecting of said system until all insurable property shall be embraced 
in it. That until such system is prepared and adopted, the tables of 
rates now in use shall be the rule of ratings for the National Board, 
provided that the Executive Committee shall have authority to modify 
the rate on any class of risks named in the tariff in any locality in case 
of emergency. 

Second—That state boards, auxiliary to the National Board, shall be 
organized in each of the several states, to be composed of members of 
the National Board or their representatives (other than local agents), 
whose appointment for the purpose shall be certified in writing by com- 
panies, and that officers of local companies, not members of the Na- 
tional Board, but who will unite in maintaining rules and rates, shall be 
admitted to membership in the local and state boards, and to partici- 
pate in management in the places where they do business. The details 
of rating and the management of business throughout the country shall 
be referred to said state boards. State boards to organize by the elec- 
tion of a president, who shall have general direction of the affairs of 
the board, and a secretary, who shall devote his entire time to the 
duties of his office, and who only shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion for his services. All general agents, holding certificates of appoint- 
ment for the purpose, shall be entitled to the privilege of membership 
in said board, but no company shall be entitled to more than one vote 
on any question ; provided also, that two or more companies may be 
represented in said board by one officer or agent, who may cast a vote 
for each company so represented by him, he having presented, and 
there being placed on file, written certificate of his appointment to so 
act and vote by each company so appointing him; provided, that in 
districts where a more economical but not less efficient management 
of the business may recommend it, two or more states may be placed 
under the supervision of one board. 

State boards shall hold annual meetings, notice of which shall be 
sent to the post-office address of each member at least thirty days be- 
fore the time of meeting, and special meetings on call of president by 
request of five members. It is advised that regular meetings of state 
boards be held immediately before the meetings of the National 
Board. 

The officers of the National Board, the general agent, and members 
of the Executive Committee of the National Board, shall be ex-officio 
members of all state boards. 

Third—The work of organizing local boards or town boards; of 
establishing and of promulgating rates on risks within its jurisdiction, 
based upon the minimum and schedule rating adopted by the National 
Board ; the ins'ruction, government and enforcement of discipline in 
the local boards or town boards shall all be referred to the state 
boards. 

Fourth—lt shall be competent for the state Board to divide its mem- 
bership into supervising committees of not less than two members each, 
and to assign to each of such committees the special care of such 
specific division of the state for such period of time, as, in the dis- 
cretion of the state board, is best ; but, in the absence of special reason 
for ordering otherwise, it is advised that the composition of the respec- 
tive committees, and the districts assigned them, be changed at each 
regular meeting of the Board. It shall be the duty of said committees 
to attend to the establishing and revising of rates, instructing local 
boards and adjusting or healing any difficulties or differences that may 
arise in them. 

F2fth—I\n applying the National Board system of rating as provided 
herein, or in revising the rates of any town or place, the supervising 
committee shall, in all cases, invite the co-operation of the local boards 
having jurisdiction therein. Rates so made shall be submitted to the 
local board at a meeting called for the purpose, of which due notice 
shall be given to each member, and at which said supervising commit- 
tee shall be present, avd the unanimous adoption of satd rates shall be 
obtained digo The affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers of the local board shall, however, be sufficient to establish said 
rates; and said two-thirds of all the members shall be deemed a pledge 
of honor on the part of each and every member of such local board to 
maintain said rates, without deviation or abatement in any form what- 
ever, directly or indirectly. 

Rates so adopted shall take effect from the moment of adjournment 
of the meeting at which the vote adopting them is had, aad not before ; 
provided, moreover, that any member of the local board, who, trom any 
cause may be unable to be present, may have a representative in wait- 
ing, to whom the secretary of the local board shall, immediately after 
adjournment, furnish a memorandum of all rates made or changed, and 
of the adoption of any rule affecting risks or ratcs. Said representative, 


if not personally known to the secretary, to be authorized to receive 
such memorandum, shail be required to present written proof trom the 
absent member of his authority to receive it. 

In case of improvement or change of risk entitling the assured to a 
reduction of rate, or in case of exposures being erected, or occupation 





introduced, entitling companies to additional rate, the local board shall 
have authority to make the proper changes in rate, subject to revision 
and correction by supervising committee. 

S?xth—Intractions of rules, violations of rates, or cases of disagree- 
ment among members of a local board, unless the same shall be 
promp’'ly and fairly rectified or settled, shall be reported by the local 
board to the supervising committee having charge of said board, by 
notice sent to the post-office address of the members of said committee, 
and also to the companies represented by the accused ; and it shall be 
the duty of said committee, and of said company, to give immediate at- 
tention to the matter. In case of the neglect or inability of the said 
committee to heal the trouble within ten (10) days, it shall be the duty 
of the local board to report the case to the president of the state board, 
who shall, in his discretion, appoint a special committee to investigate 
and adjust the difficulty, or he may refer the case to the next meeting 
of the state board, whose order thereon shall be reported at once to the 
local board, to the company represented by the accused, and to the 
general agent of the National Board. Only in case of serious difficulty 
would such reference be found necessary. And in case of refusal or 
neglect of said company to promptly enforce the order of the state board, 
the general agent shall present the case to the National Board at its 
next ensuing meeting for consideration and action; in which event the 
accused or his company may explain or defend by bricf, and the de- 
cision of the National Board thereupon, expressed by vote without de- 
bate, shall decide the duty of the accused, and his company, fin- 
ally. 

Seventh—The expenses of each state board shall be separately ascer- 
tained, and shall be limited to the maintenance of a secretary and the 
necessary disbursements ot his office, and such further expenditure as 
such state board, by a three-:ourths vote of its members may order, 
and the Executive Committee of the National Board may approve ; 
such, for example, as the cost of surveyor in the larger cities where 
such outlay may appear to be advisable; and such expenses shall be 
borne by the companies doing business in and composing the state 
board in said state, in the ratio of the gross amount of premiums re- 
ceived by them respectively in said state; but no company shall be 
liable to pay a part of the expenses of the state board of any state in 
which they may have done no business, nor any part of expenses other 
than for maintaing the office of secretary of state board, the incurring 
of which zt has distinctly declined to approve. 

Eighth—\t shali be the duty of the several supervising committees 
to report their transactions, and also the secretaries of the local boards, 
to report allchanges of rates to the president of the state board, at his 
office ; and it shall be the duty, of the secretary of the state board, 
under the direction of the president thereof, to report promptly all rat- 
ings and other matters of general interest to the general agent, at his 
office in New York; and all such matters shall be published in brief in 
a bulletin, to be issued as often as once a week, and sent to every mem- 
ber of the National Board. 

The general agent shall be the medium of communication between 
the members of the National Board and the state boards, and by care- 
ful review of the reports made to him of the action of state boards, 
shall see that unity in rating and in all matters of importance to the 
members of the National Board is preserved throughout the coun- 
try. 

“The foregoing recommendations are made in the belief that the time 
which will be saved to the Executive Committee, by thus releasing it 
from the consideration of the petty matters which now engross it, may 
be more profitably applied to the consideration of matters of legisia- 
tion, the torm ot policy to be used by Board companies, the investiga- 
tion of perils which now inflict great luss, but the nature of which, and 
the proper means of their avoidauce, are not generally known to the 
members of the Board and other more generai and more important 
affairs. It is also believed that the expenses of the National Board, 
which have become so great as to cause serious complaint, would be 
reduced very considerably. 

E. C. ROUSE, of Cleveland, Ohio, 

JNO. D. ANDERSON, of Nashville, Tenn. 

H, H. LAMPORT, ot New York, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Baker said that his official and private duties had prevented his 
attendance at the later meetings of the committee of fifteen, and he 
wished to dissent from the filth and sixth recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. R. J. Smith said that he had resigned membership on the com- 
mittee, and had supposed that his resignation had been accepted. He 
wished to be absolved from responsibility for the re; ort. 

Mr. E. W. Crowell, from the special committee on commissions to 
agents in large cities, reported that there had been an informal meeting 
of the committee who had thought it best to submit the matter to the 
National Board without recommendation, in order that some conclusions 
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might be reached which would be fair and equitable. The matter was 
laid on the table to be considered in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Oakley, from the special committee on the recommendations in 
president’s address, reported, recommending the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the by-laws proposed by Mr. Walton at the April meeting, 
striking out, in the paragraph relating to the formation of the executive 
committee, all after the words “ eleven members.”’ 

Mr. Heald made a long and rambling speech in opposition to the 
amendment, in which he discussed quite fully, among other things, the 
question of church organization and government. He objected to the 
removal of the sectional limitations to membership on the executive 
committee; it would expose the Board to capture by small western 
companies. 

Mr. E. W. Crowell said he had no fears that the Board would be 
captured by companies from the west or from the Pacific slope. If he 
thought it were so, he would go more heartily for the amendment. If 
anything could bring the western and southern companies into active 
participation in the work of the Board, he would welcome them in 
God's name. 

Mr. Chard said he should be sorry for any western young man or 
company who would wish to interfere with the vested rights of such 
men as the representative of the Home. The young companies of the 
west and of the Pacific had only respectful consideration for Mr. Heald 
and others who had piloted the ship safely through the waters of de- 
moralization ; they were willing to remain at the tail of the kite—-in the 
rear of the army while the captains led on to victory. He was glad 
that they had men who had such great confidence in their own ability 
to direct affairs ; the young companies of the west took pride in them 
and were glad to serve under their leadership. 


Mr. Smith, of the Traders, was obliged to Mr. Heald for the state- 
ment that he was afraid a young America was coming up who would 
grasp this much coveted prize. He had been on the executive com- 
mittee for many years, and had not discovered what there was in it of 
so great value; but he supposed there was something, and he was 
willing the young companies should have a share. ‘ We do not want 


to increase the number of non-board companies.”’ 

Mr. Heald said he wished to set himself right. He had given 
arduous service to the National Board, and he challenged any one to 
show that he had ever been actuated by selfishness or a desire to ad- 
vance the interests of his company alone. His position had been 
that which any man of ability might attain, and he not to 
be put down by any ignoramus whose strength lay in his hinder 


was 


parts. 

Mr. A. DuMont, of Mobile, claimed that the south ought to be 
represented on the executive committee. 

Mr. Baker said that they had never been able to get a southern un- 
derwriter to attend the meetings. 

Mr. Oakley explained what he considered the disadvantages of the 
present limitations of the by-law. Under it every member of the 
Board from Philadelphia was cn the executive committee at the present 
lime. 

Mr. Platt, of Philadelphia, asked who had a better right. He had no 
wish to be on the committee, and would hail with delight anything which 
would release him from the duties of the position ; but his duty to the 
Board and to his compelled him to serve. “If we pass this resolution 
we shall have sectional antagonism of the worst kind. 
posed to the danger of having in our high offices and on the executive 
committee men from the east, west and south who do not understand 

Board : 
Board is 


We may be ex- 


underwriting. We are in danger of having a _ western 
when this division is made the harmony of the National 
lost.” : 

Mr. Baker said when this subject was debated in the spring he was 
in favor of reducing the number of the executive committee to seven, 
and was willing to withdraw himself. He thought this reduction, with 
the addition of the advisory committee, wou!d result more happily than 
an increase. He was in favor of centralization rathes than diffusion ; 
it had been tried in his own company with great success. “ We are be- 
ginning to stand on a precipice, and there are troublous times ahead if 





we adopt this fifth recommendation of the Committee of Fifteen. We 
had better pause and reflect before acting.”’ 
Mr. Oakley said: the gentlemen are fighting a winc-mill. If the 


Board could have passed the amendment last spring constitutionally, it 
It would be fatal to 
there can be no representation on the 
executive committee of Ohio, Massachusetts, 


would have been adopted without opposition. 
leave the law as it now stands ; 
Missouri, or the 
south. He deprecated the suggestion that smaller companies wish to 
capture the National Board. [A voice—They wouldn’t know what to 
do with it if they had it.} No! 
with it, and they don’t want it. 
Mr. E. W. Crowell advocated the amendment. 


Illinois, 


They wouldn't know what to do 


It only gives liberty 
to take suitable men from any place where we have good men, It 
simply throws the thing open, 

Mr. Heald asked that the advocates of the amendment should show 
him the emergency requiring it, or the men who would be available 
under it. ‘‘ There is no probability of capture, but it is the duty of the 
constitution to protect against a remote contingency. The time may 
come when the vast capital of New York companies may be outvoted 
and excluded from the executive committee, or when Philadelphia may 
be excluded by a union of New York and New England.” 

Mr. Blagden said, “ If the Board ever gets in the condition of rivalry 
and conflict of interests pictured by Mr. Heald, there will be no 
National Board. We ought to open the door to our best men wherever 
we can find them.” 

Mr. Hodges sustained the amendment. ‘‘ Wherever we have a man 
with brains let us get him and set him at work.” 

Mr. Bowker, of Boston, quoted from Massachusetts reports to show 
the large amount of insurance capital invested in Boston, and the steady 
He argued that they ought 
not to be excluded from the Executive Committee. 

A voice—How much of that capital is represented in this Board ? 

Mr. Bowker. I don’t know but 
my own head will come off for these remarks; but I can live longer 


growth of the young Boston companies. 


All except what you've turned out. 
without a head than some of you can with one, I don’t like the senti- 
ment that one man is better than another, or one section better than 
The gentleman’s (Mr. Heald’s) remarks were not respectful 
to Massachusetts, or to this board. 


another. 


The amendment was put to vote and was adopted by 24 to Io. 

Mr. Oakley, from the special committee, also reported, recommend- 
ing the adoption of the amendment to the constitution offered by Mr. 
E. W. Crowell, and given in the president’s address. Mr, Oakley ex- 
plained that this amendment would put an end to the complaints some- 
times made, that the same men were retained on the committee year 
after year, and by lengthening the term of office the conservative char- 
The amendment 


acter of the committee would be preserved. was 


adopted wi hout debate. 

Mr. Oakley reported the special committees’ recommendation that the 
subject of the discipline of agents be referred to the Board in committee 
of the whole, when the report of the Committee of Fifteen should come 
up for consideration. It was also recommended that the 
question of remanding the control of insurance matters in cities of more 


Agreed to. 


than 40,000 inhabitants be referred to the Board in committee of the 
whole. It was so referred by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Oakley called attention to the fact that the action of the Board in 
April, providing for an advisory committee of five to be chosen monthly, 
held only until the present session, and moved that the plan be incorpor- 
ated into the organic law of the Board. He asked that unanimous consent 
be given, that action be taken at the present meeting, and that it be then 
laid upon the table until the committee of Fifteen had been acted on. 
That action was taken. 

A letter from the Cincinnati local board was read, announcing that 
President Owens had been sent as a delegate from that body. Mr. 
Owens was invited to a seat on the floor. 

Mr. Lamport announced that Mr. Rouse, president of the Sun, of 
Cleveland, was in his room at his hotel too ill to be present at the ses- 
sion. The Board then adjourned. 


The Board reassembled at 10 A. M., Thursday. After the minutes 
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had been read and approved, Mr. Oakley moved the following resolu- 
tion of thanks to S. B, Chittenden: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this board are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered, to the Hon. S. B. Chittenden, member of Congress from Brook- 
lyn, for his action at the last session of Congress in calling the 
attention of the country to the great losses that have been incurred, 
and the danger of similar misfortunes, by the use of fire-crackers in 
the various cities and towns, and for his efforts to secure the preven- 
tion of the same in future. 


The Board then went into committee of the whole, and sat with 


closed doors. The several matters referred to them were considered 
until half-past four P. M., the debate at times becoming quite warm. 
The minority report of the committee of fifteen was voted down—only 
the members signing it voting in its favor. After the committee of the 
whole rose, Mr. Oakley reported its recommendations to the Board in 
open session, and they were severally acted upon. 

The resolution perpetuating the advisory committee was adopted as 
an amendment to the by-laws. 

The first recommendation of the committee of fifteen was adopted. 

The second recommendation of the committee of fifteen was adopted, 
“ provisional ’’ being substituted for “ subsidiary "in the first line. 

The third recommendation of the same committee was adopted after 
being amended by striking out all down to and ending with ‘ purposes ’ 
in the fourth line, and substituting “ general agent ” for ‘‘ secretary ” 
wherever the word occurs. 

The fifth recommendation of the same committee was referred to a 
committee of tive with instructions to report at the April meeting. 

The sixth recommendation of the same 
the executive committee, with instructions 
the present regulations upon the subject of 
make such modification thereof as will insure a more full and equitable 
administration of the same. 


The subject of excepted cities, referred to in the president's address 


committee referred to 
take 


disciplining agents, and to 


was 


to into consideration 


was also referred to the executive committee to consider, and adopt such 
measures as they may think best. 

The subject of compensation of agents in large cities was referred to 
a special committee of nine, none of them to be members of the execu- 
tive committee. 
ferred to the same committee ; 


The following resolution offered by Mr. Hare, was re- 


Resolved, That no company a member of the National Board be 
allowed to pay to agents in any city, controlled by the National Board, 
any remuneration, other by commission, salary, rental, or other allow- 
ance, which shall amount to over 50 per cent on the premium 
received. 

Mr. DuMont offered a resolution that the executive committee be 
After 
the executive committee was in- 


instructed to appoint a committee of co-operation for the South. 
some debate it was so modified that 
structed to inquire into the expediency, and authorized to establish such 
a committee. 

Mr. Blagden offered the following resolution, which was referred to 
the executive committee : 

Resolved, That whenever any agent of a member of this organization 
shall have been duly found guilty of violating any of the rules or rates 
established by this Board, such agent shall be immediately dismissed 
the agency of all the members of the Board whom he may represent. 
And further, the members of this Board pledge themselves that they 
will not hereafter appoint the person so converted to the agency of 
their respective companies. 

Mr. Lamport stated that the committee of fifteen had communicated 
with the Southern Mutual insurance company, of Georgia, referred to 
as ‘‘a certain company” in the report of his committee, but no reply 
had been received. He offered a resolution in regard to the practices 
of the company in issuing participating policies, which was referred to 
the special committee of five. 

A letter from Major L. Mimms, in reference to the sufferers from 
yellow fever in Savannah, was read to the Board, and a collection of 
$121 was at once taken up, and a resolution was adopted that the 
members make an appeal to their directors and subordinates in behalf 
of the sufferers, immediately on their return home, 

After the usual votes of thanks the Board adjourned. 








NATIONAL INSURANCE CONVENTION. 
SEVENTH SESSION. 
Insurance Convention of 


HE seventh session of the National 


the United States, was held at Harrisburgh on Tuesday, Sep- 


T 


tember 19, 1876, and succeeding days. The number of delegates was 


large in comparison with that of the last few years. Thirteen states 
were represented by the following gentlemen : 

Samuel H. Row, of Michigan, President. 

Stephen H. Rhodes, ot Massachusetts, Secretary. 

W. L. Morrow, of Tennessee. 

J. W. Steadman, of Connecticut. 

Wm. Smyth, of New York. 

Joel M. Spencer, of Riode Island. 

John A. Finch, of Indiana. 

Oliver Pillsbury, of New Hampshire. 
= 


J. M. Forster, of Pennsylvania. 


Orrin Welch, of Kansas. 


Peter Doyle, of Wisconsin. 

A. R. McGill, of Minnesota. 

Joshua Nye, of Maine. 

After reading the minutes of the previous session, President Row 

delivered the following address : 
PRESIDENT 


ROW'S ADDRESS 


Gentlemen of the Convention : 

At your last session you conferred upon me the honor of your choice 
as presiding officer. I thank you and appreciate it the more, as the 
position came to me entirely unsought, and by the unanimous action 
of the convention. 

None of you can appreciate more keenly than myself the services 
rendered our association by my immediate predecessor, that accom- 
plished presiding officer, the Hon. Orlow W. Chapman. We may give 
him no better wish for his business future, that that his success in the 
profession of the law may be maintained by the same honest fearless 
discharge of duty which characterized his three years’ incumbency of 
the office of superintendent of the insurance department of the state of 
New York. 

The first convocation of state officers charged with the execution of 
laws relating to insurance was at New York, in May, 1871, followed by 
an adjourned session at the same place in October of the same year. 
At those sessions a constitution was perfected and adopted. Annual 
sessions of the National Insurance Convention have been held since 
that time in New York, Boston, Detroit, and New York successively. 

The first two sessions were quite successiul, both in point of a'tend- 
ance and work accomplished. The expenses of those two meetings 
were borne by the voluntary assessment of insurance companies; and, 
while no attempt was in the least manifested to control the action of 
the Convention, it was thought proper by its members to divorce it 
entirely from even the imputation of improper influences by requiring 
each delegate to pay his own expenses. 

Among the reasons which induced the formation and continuance ot 
this convention were—the simplification and unification of the various 
blank forms in use by the different states for company returns, and the 
discussion of the provisions of statutes governing commissioners and 
companies with a view of securing, as far as possible, uniformity of 
law. 

The record of work actually accomplished by the convention is not 
unsatisfactory. The great number and perplexing dissimilarity in 
blank forms have been lessened, simplified, and made nearly uniform, 
and judicious law measures have been engrafted upon the statutes of 
many states at the instance of this convention. 

Much labor and careful thought have been spent upon a draft for a 
uniform law, which was reported at the close of your last session by 
General Smith, of Kentucky, chairman of the committee on law. At 
the proper time I trust it will receive your careful consideration. The 
work of this convention, and similar organizations is not legislative, 
but simply advisory. We may hope that our matured recommenda- 
tions may become authoritative only as we freight them with wisdom 
and give them our unanimous support. 

There are difficulties in the way of the speedy passage of a strictly 
uniform law as numerous as the different state interests. These are 
to be overcome only by persistent intelligent effort. Where the letter 


cannot be made strictly uniform, the spirit of the laws and their en- 
forcement may be made similar by the proper amendments, from time 
to time, to laws now in force. 

This convention may do the institution of life insurance and policy- 
holders a too long neglected service, by uniting upon and obtaining the 
enactment of a single decisive, stringent law that will eradicate or prof- 
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erly control the gigantic evils of amalgamations or re-insurances. We 
shall fail in a manifest urgent duty if we neglect to adopt and recom- 
mend a measure that will give policyholders a voice in the transfer, and 
that will prevent the remuneration of the seller at the expense of the 
sold. The strong and solvent life companies are entitled to the pres- 
tige such a law will give them and policyholders demand it for their 
protection. The business of insurance, both life and fire, has assumed 
great magnitude and importance. In the United States the aggregate 
issets of the companies reach about $800,000,000, and the insurances 
in force upwards of $10,000,000,000. Interest in the soundness and 
stability of insurance reaches almost every home in every state. As 
representatives of the interests of the insured, we also are in a sense 
the representatives of the companies. By a wise use of opportunities 
to give strength and permanency to sound underwriting, be it repre- 
sented by large or small companies, we enhance the security of the in- 
sured. We may not safely forget that the true interests of insurer and 
insured are to a great extent identical. Legislation that cripples the 
growth and usefulness of the company. or unjustly taxes it, is weak 
ind short sighted. It is not unfrequent that companies of undoubted 
standing represent to the law-making powers their grievances upon the 
subjects of taxation and deposits, and laws which restrain them from 
the right of appeal to the federal courts, but we have never heard a 
public or private dissent from any solvent company, that thelaw stand- 
urd of solvency in any state was too rigid, or examinations too thorough 
or exhaustive. 

Companies that tail to organize upon solid cash foundation, or to 
conduct business upon a basis that brings compensating dividends, 
usually make disastrous failures for others. The successful companies 
ire those which enter business with the idea that they are assuming 
sacred trusts which they have the integrity and ability to fulfil. 
Volume of business is made secondary to satety. Premiums are not 
divided among stockholders until fully earned. Actual cash is invested 
in the enterprise, and a cash indemnity is paid. Such companies have 
financial stability, and are controlled and managed by the educated 
thought of business men who apply scientific business principles to the 
great business of insurance. It must be admitted by candid men that 
many companies can be found whose protection the state needs equally, 
if not more, than such companies need the state. They are a law unto 
themselves. 

lf an insurance company is permitted to mould base materials into 
the outward form and shape of the genuine, its capabilities are great 


or doing an immense amount of damage to the legitimate business of 


insurance. 

The companies that fail, as a rule, commence with an imperfect 
financial basis. ‘The foundation being sand, there is no lack of mate- 
rial to throw in the eyes of the public. Having much to gain and little 
to lose, the selection of risks fixing adequate rates and choosing com- 
petent executive management, are indifferent subjects compared with 
the realization of immediate gain. Taney never reach any eminence, 
save the eminent disgust of a deluded public. 

In ordinary business a failure may unfavorably affect a small circle 
nly, or the ill effects be confined to the unfortunate projector. Ap- 
plied to the business of fire underwriting, or the insurance of lives, the 
failure of a company is a public calamity, and many of the so-called 
failures approach the rank of crime. The element of stern truth which 
should underlie all business of a private character, becomes an impera- 
tive necessity with individuals when they combine into a corporation 
that assumes trusts for the people. 

The manner in which men of high repute consent to act the figure- 
head to an insurance corporation, the merits or demerits of which they 
know nothing except upon “ swearing-in day,’’ would pass belief if the 
examples were not too prominent and too frequent. 

\n analysis of the organization of the fire insurance companies that 
have failed in the last ten years, reveals the fact that the great major- 
ity were not built upon a solid cash basis. The corporators had no 
money to invest in the business, but were, in fact, impecunious borrow- 
ers. Not borrowers of money, for the corporation had no money to 
lend any one; but borrowers of credit. Not credit that would enable 
them to borrow from others a fixed sum to be paid at a given time, but 
i false credit to induce investments by others who had money to pay 
for insurance indemnity. This is done by subscribing for stock and 
mortgaging property that no moneyed institution would handle. 
Starting out with the idea that something can be had for no- 
thing, that dividends can be wrung out of debts, or worked 
ut of unsalable property by making it do duty as sham security 
is no wonder that, as a rule such companies fail, 
and in the end deceive all who have dealings with them. The pro- 
gramme of organization may be concocted with all due formalities, and 
carried on for a time in the absence of investigation. The books are 
manipulated to show that A bought $5,000 of stock, and that on the 
same day he borrowed $5,000 of the company and gave a mortgage on 
his Own property of security. When interest becomes due it is paid 
Dy a pen and ink indorsement, and if the bookkeeper has received his 
nstruction he goes through the formality of charging up interest due 





( 


for stock; it 





and gives a fictitious dividend credit. But the invisible cannot be 
divided, and the gross deception is apparent when the balances are 
properly reviewed. When the concern needs to show a larger reserve, 
the process of putting up more securities is gone through with, or per- 
chance some officer or stockholder gives his note due on demand for a 
value mot received, for the simple reason that the corporation has no 
cash for any one to value or receive, and if it had, would not loan it 
upon collaterals not the doa fite property of the borrower. The de- 
ception in such transactions is very apparent. When the company 
must have money with which to pay losses and expenses, these so- 
called official loans, at a low rate of interest, are not called in, but 
money is obtained elsewhere at a high rate of interest. These men 
who are so free with their notes are conniving to deceive the public 
for purely selfish ends, or are used as decoys to allure in men who have 
money to relieve the immediate necessities of the company. The 
inequalities between men who own stock purchased by hard cash on 
by unproductive or practically worthless securities, is very apparent. 
When deceit is no longer profitale the cash investor is sacrificed to 
the cupidity or indifference of those whose securities are worthless as 
individual property, but would pass in a corporate pool for the declara- 
tion of dividends. 

The practice of accumulating capital by making marks upon paper, 
by ostensibly loaning money to stockholders and officers, on mortgage 
or other collaterals, when not a dollar of cash crosses the company’s 
counter, is an insult to honest insurance, and its toleration is a disgrace 
to the state that permits it. Put-up mortgages in most instances 
mean that the real estate behind them is largely over-valued, if not 
totally unproductive and unsalable or actually defective in title. The 
estimated value of the premises comes direcily or indirectly from the 
owner and proposed stockholder. On the part of the company there 
is plainly a wide difference between making an ac‘ual cash loan fora 
current rate of interest, and in passing out certificates of stock for 
something that has no intrinsic value. 

The first transaction is made only after a scrutinizing examination as 
to tithe and value, and upon a basis of adequate, prompt paying 
interest. The latter is a miserable and decep:ive makeshift to give 
value to paper which has no cash basis or commercial standing. Such 
securities are no valid set-off to the cash premiums demanded of 
policyholders, and furnish poor, if any, indemnity against losses. 
Permit me to say, gentlemen, that state supervision must be held res- 
ponsible for the organization and continuance of such companies, and 
that if you have any such within your jurisdiction they need your 
careful and immediate investigation. If your laws do not permit you 
to close them up, do not certify them into other states. 

We are voluntarily associated as state officers of insurance depart- 
ments or as state officers delegated to represent states having no such 
regularly organized branch of state government. We meet for con- 
sultation on the various matters pertaining to our general superintend- 
ency. In our deliberations and committee conferences, by a free ex- 
change of thought and experience, we may hope to advance the great 
interests of sound insurance, and the better fit ourselves for an intelli- 
gent and faithful discharge of our duties. By our acquaintance with 
each other we may further advance that uniformity of practice and safe 
reciprocity between the states which are so desirable. 

The supervision of insurance by the state is a fixed fact for years to 
come. With you does not rest the responsibility of its inauguration or 
continuance, but during your incumbency you should be held toa strict 
account for the way and manner in which you make use of the means 
which the law gives you to sustain a high standard among the com- 
panies doing business in your state. The standard of solvency set up 
by the law and the manner in which you maintain it, and the charac- 
ter of the investigations by your department, have significance beyond 
state limits. Their influence follows the companies into every state 
they enter for business, and pecuniarily affects both them and their 
patrons. It would be absurd and untruthful, not to admit that state 
supervision has defects, perhaps grievous ones. 

No system of government has ever succeeded in framing an infallible 
code for the protection of individual or corporate property rights. The 
execution of even wise laws does not bring to all the governed equal or 
exact justice or protection. The great majority may receive a benefit 
while some worthy exceptions suffer with the lawless and worthless. 
In permitting a company to enter and continue business in a State, it 
should be an index that all the means for ascertaining its condition 
have been used. We do not know of any plan whereby the merit of 
an insurance company to public confidence may be so accurately or 
satisfactorily ascertained as by thorough and systematic examination 
of its affairs by competent State authority. 

Other ways of protecting the insuring public than State supervision 
may be feasible, but cannot now be put in practice. It is manifestly 
not our duty to hide the faults of supervision but to discover and cor- 
rect them. By so doing we will build up an adjunct to genuine insur- 
ance wherein possibilities for great good exist. If these possibilities 
may not be fully attained, well directed efforts may at least approxi- 
mate their realization. By faithfully enforcing the laws which sustain 
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supervision, its perpetuity may be secured if founded in equity, or 
repealed if the system is needless or burdensome. In the delicate, but 
vitally important duty of examinations we may do the insuring com- 
munity signal service. If by searching investigations we find out fraud 
and expose it, we shall simply do our duty. In so doing we shall merit 
the good opinion of honest men. 


The meeting then adjourned until the following day at eleven o’clock. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 


The convention was called to order at 11 o’clock. The minutes of 


the previous meeting were read an 1 approved ; after which Mr. Stead- 
man moved the following resolution : 


Resolved, That so much of the annual address of the president as 
relates to assets an1 investments be referred to the com nittee on that 
subject, and so much of the same as refers to legislation and amalga- 
mation be referred to the committee on legislation. 

Adopted. 


Mr. McGill moved the following resolution : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention the standard upon 
which the re-insurance reserve of life companies is ascertained, should 
be uniform throughout the United States, and that for the purpose of 
securing this uniformity, we recommend that the laws of the several 
states, not already in conformity to this rule be so amended as to re- 
quire the calculation of net values to be based on the American 
Experience Table of mortality, and 4% per cent interest per annum. 

Referred to committee. 

Mr. McGill moved that the following questions be added to the fire 
blank : 

UNDER ASSETS. 

What amount of installment notes is held by the company ? 

(Carried inside $ 

Have any of these notes been hypothecated or used in any manner as 
security for money borrowed within the year passed ? : 

Answer ————. _ $ 





—). 





UNDER LIABILITIES, 


Amount of unearned premiums represented by installment notes ? 
(Carried inside $ —.) 
Reterred to committee on blanks. 





Mr. Cornelius Walford, upon being invited to address the Conven- 
tion spoke as follows: 


MR. CORNELIUS WALFORD'S ADDRESS, 


MR. PRESIDENT.—I am very glad to have the honor of meeting the 
Insurance Commissioners here assembled to-day. Having on several 
previous occasions been favored with invitations to attend the conven- 
tions, which I could not accept, although on this side the Atlantic for 
the ostensible purpose of seeking health and recreation, I felt com- 
pelled to avail myself of the opportunity to come and talk insurance 
wih you. I ought to preface my remarks by stating that after mature 
reflection I have arrived at the conclusion that state supervision in 
this country has been productive of a very large amount of good. 
That state supervision, aided and supplemented as it has been by the 
exertions and watchfulness of an intelligent and independent press, 
has achieved results which in most countries would have been 
despaired of. I was exceedingly glad in the first instance to see that 
the foremust object of the Convention was to endeavor to secure uni- 
formity in the blanks used in the different states, and to accomplish the 
still greater work of reducing the insurance laws also to a uniform 
bearing. With regard to the laws, it must strike one that the difficulty 
is greater than with respect to the blanks, because laws have grown 
up and drawn their force and their inspiration, in fact, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances attending the peoples of the several sta’es wherein 
they have been enacted. To reduce their laws to un formity requires 
sacrifice on the pars of the legislatures of the several states, and a 
high intelligence wnich perhaps could only be acquired through the 
aid of the press, to which I have already referred. 1 may at this point 
refer to the benefit which the insurance commissioners have conferred 
upon their sever:l states as also upon the insurance companies them- 
selves, namely, by standing in the way of agressive legislation. 
Legislation in regard to insurance companies requires to be based 
upon the knowleuge of the c rcumstances of these companies, and all 
the elements which enter into consideration in regard to these risks, 
and if this knowledge be superficial and incomplete, the legislation 
arising therefrom will be productive of evil rather than good, and with 
the best of intentions increases the difficulties of the commissioners 
rather than reduce them. I hope the commissioners will still have the 


moral courage to resist the tide of legislation which appears to threaten 
in certain states, and will by inculcating sound principles in regard to 





insurance render continuous and exhaustive legislation less neces- 
sary. 

I should also be glad to find that the commissioners take the view of 
endeavoring to protect the insurance associations from an undue amount 
of taxation. I know very well that the revenue of a country must be 
produced by some system of taxation, and I know that the taxation may 
with equal justice fall on one class of provident institutions as another. 
We, in Europe, have come to believe that the insurance institutions 
should be especially exempt from all attempts which have a tendency 
to thwart the funds from the purposes to which they are primarily in- 
tended to be applied. 

I now approach a section of my remarks regarding which I feel pecu- 
liar hesitation. I have the honor of receiving from the gentlemen here 
assembled and others holding similar positions in other states, their 
annual reports, for which I beg here to tender my sincere thanks, and 
I have heretotore made an effort to render these reports available by 
reading and endeavoring to understand them. In the reports them- 
selves, I discover on the part of the commissioners to carry out their 
duties with credit to themselves and advantage to the states they repre- 
sent. But, I am bound to say, in regard to a large portion of these 
sometimes bulky volumes, that I am driven to my wits end to make any 
intelligible use of them. They consist in a large part of the detailed 
accounts of individual insurance companies trading in nearly all the states 
of the Union, and hence there is much repetition, but worse than this, 
the blanks of the different states not being in uniform, the returns pre- 
sented, although numercus and duplicated, are not harmonious. Hence to 
deduce intelligible results in view of comparing the business of one 
state with another, or far worse, to obtain a clear view of the whole 
business of all the states of the Union becomes simply impossible. 
With a hope of aiding in overcoming this difficulty I, with consider- 
able diffidence, propose to make a suggestion to you now. I think a 
central bureau should be established, the functions of which should be 
to present the essential figures relating to each and all the companies 
in a classified form, showing first the aggregate results of the insur- 
ance business of the United States in its several distinct branches, 
Next, the results of the companies for each state of the Union in re- 
gard also to their several branches of business; and this without pre- 
venting in any manner the superintendents from offering such observa- 
tions as they may think necessary in regard to the return of the various 
companies. This latter point might perhaps be best accomplished by 
the returns being made direct from the companies to the superintend- 
ent of the state in which the head office of the company is situated. 
That the superintendent should take from those returns or items which 
have been agreed to be sent to the central bureau, retaining the origi- 
nal returns tor the purpose of reference, and adding his own observa- 
tions in the case of companies who attempt to infringe their charters, 
or attempt to infringe the laws of the state in which they are trading, 
or who commit any breach of the honorable understanding by which 
the companies are admitted into the several states in which they trade. 
The upshot of all this would be that returns would be obtained in 
one volume which would cuntain statistics regarding the progress and 
position of insurance in the United States; statistics which would be 
of immense interest to the whole civilized world, and tend to show in 
afar better form than is now possible the wealth, prosperity and provi- 
dent appliances of this truly great country. 

With regard to the constitutional central bureau, of which I have 
spoken, I will say nothing further than this—for I see staring in my 
f.ce the question of state rights, in that this central bureau of which I 
have spoken might be nominated and put in force by the commis- 
sioners themselves. 


It seems to me that by the process I here suggest, the commissioners 
would be saved a vast amount of labor in preparing tor publication and 
carrying through the press these annual volumes of whch I have 
spoken, and I might suggest the means vy which the time so obtained 
will be well employed, and in a manner entirely consistent with insur- 
ance interests. I am of opinion that the time has come that it is 1m- 
portant that each country should know something of the annual de- 
struction of property which-takes place in it by means otf fires. Every 
year and in every country a certain variable percentage of the accumu- 
lated wealth of the country is destroyed by means of fire. At present 
we have no means of knowing what that percentage is. It would be in- 
struct ve in many ways to remedy thisdifficulty, and | therefore suggest 
that means should be taken to obtain a complete return of all the fires 
which take place in every state save alone those which extend no tur- 
ther than chimneys on fire. I do not for my present purposes go into 
the question of whether the property be insured or not. As a matter 
of fact those returns will be valuable when obtained from the insur- 
ance offices, but it is in regard to the political economy of the subject | 
now speak. Ifthe public be informed of the fires wh'ch occur alarm 
will be produced, caution created, and in the end—as has ofien been 
the case with other matters—the very statistics themselves will answer 
a double end of yielding important information and lessening the evil 
they record. 

In a country which is not regarded as one of the foremost in regard 
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to scientific attainments there does not exist the machinery for cal- 
culating, | believe, in the most careful manner, the returns of the fires 
which take place through its vast territory—I mean Russia. There 
the governor of each province makes a return to the central govern- 
ment of the entire number of fires which take place during the year, 
and by this means alone extended over a series of years might be read 
the state of trade, and other points affecting the prosperity of the 
people, as also of ascertaining the important fact of whether political 
content or discontent prevails. The statistics should be based on ascer- 
tained facts, and the lessons they teach will be various, will be valuable, 
and must of necessity be highly instructive. If it should chance that 
the statistics so obtained in the first instance should not be all that 
may be desired, we have the satisfaction of knowing that an intelligent 
press will discuss the deficiencies, will proclaim them to the world, and 
will at the same time gladly help to obtain more reliable returns in the 
future. In all these matters the public mind has to be educated to the 
importance of scientific requirements, and from this process of educa- 
tion to get good results. 

I feel that I have to apologize to this Convention for offering these 
crude and simple impromptu suggestions. I have put them ina skeleton 
form, with the knowledge that the gentlemen here present will be able 
to work them up in an intelligible manner by their own reasoning 
knowledge, and will render them in a manner more accurate than any 
I could possibly sketch. 

Apologizing for presenting myself, even in response to the kind 
request of your president, at this length and this early stage of the pro- 
ceedings, I will only add that if, during the Convention, any of these 
points should again arise in any form, I shall be glad to supplement 
these remarks with such explanations as it may be considered they 
require. 

Mr. Wm. D. Whiting, consulting actuary of the United States Life 
insurance company, then read the following very able paper on the 


Massachusetts non-forfeiture law : 
THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAw. 


In conversation with a friend in regard to the Massachusetts non- 
forfeiture law he was indiscreet enough to advise me to put my views 
on paper, which I have done, and submitted them to Mr. Rhodes, of 
Massachusetts, as the most proper party, who was kind enough to say 
they were fit to be brought before the Convention, since the non-forfeit- 
ure law has been extended to companies of other states doing business 
in Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, enacted in 1861, was the first 
attempt by the legislature to interfere on behalf of the life insurance 
policyholder, and to shield him from some of the harsher consequences 
of a contract, entered into for the most part hastily, and without con- 
sidering the more probable results. 

[he law was a crude one, as most beginnings are, and unjust insome 
respects to both parties to the contract. It forced the companies to 
sell term insurance, and this, too, at a rate not fixed by themselves. 
Upon the other hand, it compelled the policyholder, in case of death, 
to pay nearly double for the insurance enjoyed. Once, by means of 
the forborne premiums deducted, with interest from the face of the 
death claim; and again, by means of the 80 per cent reserve left with 
the companies at the time the original policy lapsed, to purchase the 
continuance. 

Shortly succeeding the enactment of the law, when the sale of en- 
dowments became a leading feature of insurance, the application of 80 
per cent of the reserve as a net single premium to purchase term insur- 
ance upon the lapsing of the endowment, began in several additional 
respects to be unsatisfactory to both parties. At times the forborne 
premiums with interest would exceed the amount of insurance before 
the term was exhausted ; and frequently the term would run way be- 
yond the original limitation of the endowment, in cases where, through 
unusual hazard of the risk, the company would not have undertaken to 
assume any risk beyond the term of the original endowment, when the 
application was accepted. 

[t is unnecessary at this day to multiply or illustrate instances of the 
frilure of the Massachusetts law to levy exact justice. They are 
familiar to all insurance experts. Its very author, the Hon. Elizur 
Wright, is foremost in recommending a change. At various previous 
meetings of this convention modifications have been proposed. I have 
examined them, and a belief that they are all capable of improvement 
is the only excuse which I have to offer for the existence of this paper. 

| would premise the suggestion which I design to make, by the gen- 
eral remark that public welfare requires that mere non-payment of a 
premium should not work a forfeiture of a policy when the company 
has in its possession a fund in excess of any damage caused to it by the 
‘apse, applicable to that particular policy and equal to the premium 
overdue, in the absence of an understanding between the parties that 
the said fund shall be applied to some other purpose not detrimental to 
the public good. 

Again, the interference of government with contracts between par- 





ties should be of such a character as to disturb the original agree- 
ments as little as is possible, consistent with the ends in view. In this 
instance the end in view is to prevent forfeiture, the multitude of which 
is the present disgrace of life insurance. The means to this end is the 
technical reserve which remains in the hands of the company at the 
lapsing of the policy, and which belongs, or at least is applicable, in 
one sense or another, to the particular policy from whose premiums it 
arose. I do not allow the theory, so warmly advocated by some, that 
the reserve, or any part of it, in the absence of express agreement, to 
the individual property of the assured to be withdrawn in cash at his 
option as a matter of right. It is paid in by the assured, both math- 
ematically and equitably, and accepted by the company for the purpose 
of insurance beyond the day of his present payment of premium, when 
the premium shall be inadequate to pay for the yearly risk and for no 
other purpose. The lapsing of the policy of course defeats the inten- 
tion of the reserve, but the plan of continuance which I shall take the 
liberty to suggest continues the intention of the reserve as nearly as 
possible, or before the lapse. 

Our problem is to so apply the reserve to the continuance of the in- 
surance as will least interfere with the terms of the policy, in the ab- 
sence of any agreement by the parties against the contingency of 
lapsing by non-payment of premium. For no other purpose than con- 
venience of consideration, I would present my solution as follows: 


Sec. 1. Inthe absence of any agreement giving a valuable consideration to 
the policyholder in such case, no policy of life insurance hereafter issued by any 
company chartered by this commonwealth shall be forfeited or become void by 
reason of the non-payment of premium thereon; but the policy shall be continued 
in force by charging thereafter the unpaid premiums with legal interest in advance 
(for three, six or twelve months according as the premiums were payable) against 
the policy, so long as the said charges, together with any other indebtedness with 
interest thereon, similarly changed in advance, shall not exceed the reserve upon 
the said policy calculated according to the legal standard for making valuations of 
life insurance in this commonwealth. When the said total indebtedness shall ex- 
ceed the said reserve, the policy shall determine, and all indebtedness against the 
policy become void. 

Sec. 2. If no condition of the insurance, other than the payment of premium 
shall have been violated, the company shall be bound to Spay the amount of the 
policy if it becomes a claim during its continuance as above provided, the same as 
if there had been no lapse of premium, but the company shall have a right to de- 
duct from the face of the cl im all the outstanding indebtedness aforesaid with inter- 
est to the time the claim becomes due and payable. 


The principal points of difference between the above and the Massa- 
chusetts law, is that the forborne premium becomes assets of the com- 
pany, and continue to increase the same as upon any other policy of 
the same kind. These forborne premiums, under the present system, 
are an anomaly. They are not assets except in case of death, but were 
introduced as a mere expedient to prevent far-sighted and failing lives 
from escaping the payment of premiums during the last few years of 
their existence. In order to accomplish which, good lives, which are 
overwhelming majority among lapsing policyholders, have to be un- 
justly taxed. The plan which is here presented needs no such clumsy 
balances. There is next to no interference with the terms of the con- 
tract between the parties. The company continues to sell, and the 
assured to buy insurance of the same kind, and upon the same rates of 
premium as under the original agreement. If the policy was an en- 
dowment, it still continues to be an endowment, payable at the end of 
the original term, less the premium and interest thereon not paid to the 
company, provided the reserve is sufficient to carry it tothe endowment 
period ; again, the company is not compelled to carry a risk which they 
would have rejected in the first instance upon any class of policy run- 
ning beyond the period of the endowment issued to him. In order to 
show, in a general way, the time when a policy would be continued 
afier the non-payment of premium under the proposed plan as com- 
pared with the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, | have prepared the 
following brief table of results, upon whole life policies, compounding 
the forborne premiums at 6 per cent. 


AGE aT Issue. 

































































No. of 2%. 45. | 65. 
Premiums —_— - ———. 

Paid. Mass. Law. New. Mass. Law. New. | Mass. Law. | New, 

| Years. | Days. | Years Years. | Days. | Years. | Years. | Days. | Years. 

Docccesess I 228 ° 2 86 ° t aC o 
Ge cccesees | 4 72 | 2 4 306 3 2 | go 1 
Gv ceseceve 8 272 7 7 136 6 3 | 29 3 
ae 12 145 9 8 83 9 3 | 6 4 
Biscee anes 14 53 12 8 24 10 2 | 325 5 

Totals...| 41 40 3° 30 270 28 12 | 195 13 


84 years against 71 years. 


It will be noticed that the results differ somewhat as to individual 
cases, but, taking the fifteen policies used for illustration, the total 
difference of duration amounts to but thirteen years. The Massachu- 
setts law, giving eighty-four years of continuance, as a total, and the 
other seventy-one years, being little less than a year’s average dura- 
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tion after non-payment of premium, less on one plan than upon the 
other. Another peculiarity is that no whole life policy would get the 
benefit of any extention until after two whole years’ premiums were 
paid in cash. This is as it should be. The cost of getting new busi- 
ness is such that companies cannot afford at the end of the first year 
to give any return whatever out of the premium. This is required by 
the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, and is another of its hard- 
ships. 

In the proposed plan the companies, to be sure, lose the twenty per 
cent reduction from the reserve, but the gain from the loading upon 
the premium indebtedness, a// of which is an asset more than off- 
sets it. 

Another objection which might be urged is the apparent increase 
of office labor entailed upon the companies in conducting the busi- 
ness. This, upon careful consideration, | apprehend, will be found to 
be insignificant. It would only be necessary to keep a single addi- 
tional book recording the indebtedness against each policy and charg- 
ing up the interest in advance thereon. Just before the end of the 
fiscal year it would be necessary to compare this book with the seria- 
tim valuation book of reserves, striking out of each book those policies 
upon which the indebtedness exceeds the reserve. In conclusion, the 
foregoing is not intended to subvert any agreement contained in a 
policy for a return to the assured of some other equivalent for the 
reserve or any part of it—such as a paid-up policy, cash, etc. It is 
introduced solely to prevent an absolute forfeiture of the reserve where, 
from accident, mistake, poverty or other cause, the premium is not 
paid, and when there are no conditions for a surrender value in the 
policy, and the company refuses to recognize any equitable rights. 
Beyond this I do not think the state can beneficially interfere upon 
this branch of life insurance contracts. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

The president said that the paper would be referred to the committee 
on legislation. 

Mr. Rhodes explained, a 
Massachusetts. He declared his belief that it had not been the inten- 
tion of the legislature to bring foreign companies under the operation 
of the non-forfeiture act, and explained how the wording of the law 


some length, the position of affairs in 


may have seemed to do so. 
The president cailed tor Mr. Bryant’s views on the subject, and Mr. 
Bryant said : 


Mr. President, 1 think the members of the convention will remember 
a year ago, I presented for modification the practice of extended or con- 
tinued insurance. The one which Mr. Whiting has suggested, I think, 
is better than the one! offered. The difficulty about the Massachu- 
setts law is, the company does not know when the risk expires, there 
being a great diversity of opinion as to the actual time the risk cov- 
ered. The proposition of Mr. Whiting is very simple, and all I can say 
is | recommend it, and consider it the best improvement of the Massa- 
chusetts law ever offered. I have given this question of extended insur- 
ance a great deal of thought, especially the practice of running insur- 
ance beyond the endowment term. 

Mr. Rhodes—In regard to the matter I referred to, it placed the com- 
panies in a very bad position. They are required at once to show a 
large reserve for a specific purpose they did not know existed. They 
have divided the surplus or they would have reserve tor the purpose. 
It places some of them in an embarrassing position, andI am exceed- 
ingly annoyed and disturbed in regard to it and the duties it may devolve 
on me. The rescript of the court has been sent down. It says that 
the provisions of chapter 186 of the statute of 1861, apply as well to 
foreign insurance companies as to thcse of our own state. The action 
should have been brought in the district court; it was not done, how- 
ever, and went to the Supreme court of our state. It is the opinion of 
several competent lawyers that there are constitutional grounds for 
carrying it to the Supreme Court of the United States. The diffi- 
culty in the case if carried on constitutional grounds is that it 
does not decide the case as bearing on the laws of the state of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Forster—The trouble is this: The Supreme Court of the United 


States accepts the interpretation of the state law as made by 
the Supreme court of that state. There is were the trouble 
comes in. 


Mr. Walford—In England, our companies are composed of a small 
number of persons each, and the theory held in regard to a surrender 
of policy is this: a certain number of persons go into a mutual com- 
pact to carry on a mutual association; if any of the persons should 
choose to withdraw or terminate the partnership it wou.d thereby 
endanger the whole partnership ; so long as a premium is paid, the 
company must receive the risk. Why should any of the partners 


have a right to withdraw from partnership and endanger the whole; 
They might 


that is, the few that have taken the cash surrenders ? 





and would inflict a serious injury on the company. While you try 
to protect the policyholders you do not contemplate the withdrawing 
of them. 


A NOTE OF WARNING. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, Mr. Pillsbury said: I de- 


sire to offer the following resolution ; 


Resoi:ved, That the marked decline in the prevailing rates of interest 
and the general depression of dividend-paying stocks throughout the 
country, materially affecting the present and prospective investment of 
all surplus and trust funds, calls upon the managers of insurance com- 
panies, especially life companies, to exercise the utmost vigilance in this 
direction, also to scan every item of expenditure, to weed out every 
ornamental official and prune off every sapping excrescence, in order 
not only to mitigate, as far as possible, the failure to make promised 
dividends to policyholders, but to secure and maintain that high stand- 
ard of solvency requisite to remove every distrust and establish public 
confidence. 

Resolved, That while we, as state officials, pledge all the leniency in 
cases of apprehended weakness or embarrassments resulting from un- 
controllable or unforeseen causes, consistent with the responsibilties ct 
the positions we occupy, we do not feel called upon either to withho!d 
just criticism, cover up hopeless weakness, apologize for dishonorable 
practices, nor to refrain from expressing our preferences among the 
people for such companies as maintain a clear record for fair dealing 
and hold ample means to fulfill any contracts they may make. 

Referred to the committee on rate of interest and committee on mis- 
cellaneous, 

MR. FINCH ON STATE SUPERVISION. 

Mr. Finch, of Indiana, read a paper on state supervision, which was 
prepared with great care, and presented the arguments of the adver- 
saries of the system with great ability. We are able to give only the 
main points of the arguments, omitting the quotations and illustrations 
by which the arguments were strengthened : 


First—What is the purpose of such supervision, and upon what 
principle is it authorized or permitted ? 

In general terms the purp»se of supervision is to protect the public 
from weak and fraudulent companies. 

The principle upon which this is authorized or permitted will be 
somewhat difficult to find in any theory of a republic in which al] men 
are equal. Inarepublic supervision must be professedly but a tem- 
porary provision. It is not expected to continue. 

The idea of the necessity for a supervision by the state over any 
kind of business is most readily assimilated with the idea that the 
very best government would be that of a good despot. ‘The world 
is governed too much” is a good motto in arepublic. In the mildest 
form of monarchy this would be disputed. According to this we 
would expect supervision of insurance companies in England, Ger- 
many and France, but not in America. The fact is found to be ex- 
actly reversed. America, the republic, is alone in possession of super- 
vision. 

Because of the difference in forms of government this would be an 
original question here, no matter what other governments might have 
decided. There is here but one power, but one source of authority, 
but one will to be consulted. The people have no superiors. They 
have only to consult themselves. Foreign legislation and foreign writers 
can aid us in determining what is right, but we cannot there be im- 
plicitly guided. The broad line of definition dividing a republic from 
every Other government is that the paternal idea is thoroughly unre- 
publican. <A republic bears no analcgy to a family, to a tribe with a 
ruler by birthright, to a school witha master. Every other government 
has some such analogy; has something of the paternal in its constitution ; 
has a subject-class unable to think or determine for itself. This idea 
is repugnant to us. It cannot be permitted. It is full of danger to all 
those governed, and is especially dangerous to the class taken under 
paternal protection. A business that is under protection or supervision 
grows farther and farther from public information. The protecting law 
itself is a perplexity. All business affected by a tariff has uncertain 
profits ; all business under supervision is subject to dangers and exas- 
perating annoyances from ignorant, unnecessary or malignant applica- 
tion of the law. 

Without question, the growth of the paternal in our government has 
been great and injurious. We have become accustomed to having the 
government do what the people should do. 

The early writers and statesmen of this country were clearly im- 
pressed with the sternest interpretation of a republic. Following the 
first declaration, they believed all men equal. They could not, there- 
fore, permit any such thought as this of interference by the govern- 
ment, or of assistance to the people in amusements or business. There 
is, indeed, no authority and no expression from any writer worthy of 
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mention in this country for supervision until within thirty years. It is 
an addition to the first intention. 

Asa permanent duty of the government, it is without warrant un- 
der the letter or spirit of the constitution, and is repugnant to the 
principles upon which a free republic must be founded. It has its 
place only for a time. 

Second—Has the practice of supervision proven valuable to the pub- 
lic or beneficial to the companies ? 

This text, if fully applied, would require an examination of cause 
and effect ; a study of direct and indirect results, a tracing of sequen- 
ces which would protract this paper beyond the proprieties of the occa- 
sion. The direct and indirect effects upon the people of any effort of 
the government to supervise business, or interfere with natural laws in 
aid of any business, are far-reaching, minute, and in some part difficult 
to detect. This, whether the law be wisely or carelessly framed, and 
honestly or corruptly administered. In some aspects the best, and best 
executed laws of this kind, are the worst. If supervision of any busi- 
ness is On any account necessary, it will to that extent cause men to 
rely upon it as a protection, making slight personal effort for safety. 
The readily appreciated result of this is that they will constantly re- 
main in ignorance of the business, and rely wholly upon the govern- 
ment to give sufficient attention to secure the result proposed. Until 
it appears that the government does what it professes to do badly as to 
fail of its purpose, the monopoly will not be interfered with. When it 
is clearly and definitely understood that it is as much the business of the 
government to make necessary supervision over any business, to protect 
the public from dishonesty in that business, as it is to protect against 
foreign war, levy and collect taxes, have courts and jails for the pun- 
ishment of wrong doers, that duty will be left as entirely to govern- 
ment care. This inevitably will dwarf and stunt public intelligence 
concerning that particular business. The public will remain in igno- 
rance where there should be the fullest information and most searching 
investigation. It will not be alert as it should be. 

What far-reaching deductions may reasonably be made from the 
effort of the state to do anything for the citizen which the citizen might 
by caution do for himself need not be discussed. It is enough to point 
attention in that direction. When a business is, theoretically and prac- 
tically, of value to every citizen of every age—of such value that hun- 
dreds of millions are held as accumulations in it, and thousands of mil- 
lions depending on its future—has been under the supervision of the 
state for almost its entire growth ;—when such a business is, in fact, 
based upon such well-established principles that any man of ordinary 
intelligence, in less time than it takes to read a three-volume novel, can 
readily know it sufficiently to enable him to act intelligently, and yet the 
business is to him ‘‘a profound mystery,” it is easy to find here cause 
and effect. This result will appear the more unsatisfactory the more it 
is considered. 

A more patent result of supervision is its inability to give the security 
expected of it. Holders of lapsed and forfeited policies in all the states 
but two, have only the rights which the companies choose to give them, 
and they are the class most needing protection. In one of these, its 
non-forfeiture law—far better than nothing—is spoken of by its dis- 
tinguished author as “‘a blunder—but in the right direction.”” In the 
other the companies withdrew from the state in a body, not willing to 
submit to the requirements. In all the other states the melancholy 
lists of lapses and forfeitures lengthen out year after year, supervision 
being powerless to give or secure anything more than is tendered. 

‘Does protection protect ?”” Does supervision supervise ? If more 

companies twice over have failed under the very eye of the state than 
now exists; if more policies twice over have been issued by companies 
that have passed from the lists than have ever matured or are now in 
force; if so many companies have failed that more insurance has ut- 
terly fallen than has ever come to maturity in all the companies; if 
supervision has absolutely doné nothing in all but two states to secure 
policies from forfeiture where a single premium is unpaid, no matter 
how long the premiums may have been paid promptly before ; if all 
these discouraging things might be truthfully said of supervision—as | 
believe they may—has not the question, ‘‘ Does supervision supervise ?” 
a very unsatisfactory answer? If it be within the duties of supervision 
to protect the public from these things, what protection has there been ? 
If it be not within the duties to protect against these things, what are 
the duties of that office? A supervision that has seen policies lapse 
and forfeited by the hundreds of thousands for failure to pay a single 
premium, no matter how many premiums have been paid before, and 
been unable to secure anything to the holders, has been insufficient or 
misdirected. It may have saved at the spigot; the stream from the 
bung has flown out uninterruptedly. 
_ It may not be said that supervision has not been valuable to the pub- 
‘ic In suppressing or preventing bogus companies. Thatis the constant 
claim; the proof of it is not so constantly apparent. But without 
doubt supervision has been a preventative. 

It is not a mere question of casuistry to suggest that a difficulty with 
the problem of supervision is the extent of obligations assumed by the 
government when undertaking it. It is apparent that when the state 











charges the cost of supervision tothe companies, as is always done, the 
companies increase the premiums to enable them to pay. If the state 
thus indirectly taxes the citizen to give him good insurance, to secure 
him against loss from fraudulent companies, does it not follow that the 
state should do this? And if the citizen loses or is defrauded by com- 
panies having the approval and recommendation of the state, should 
not the state make good the loss ? 

The state can do nothing to aid, but may do much to annoy a solid, 
substantial company managed by capable and honest men. The arbi- 
trary tesis of solvency which supervision applies can destroy a company 
whether it is solvent or not. A company in Indiana, where the ruling 
rate of interest is lo per cent, can now, and may possibly for the next 
ten years, do business as safely on a reserve at 6 per centasa company 
can at 4 or 4% in New York, where the rate of interest is 3 or 4 per 
cent lower, and the companies are fettered by an absurd law limiting 
the locality of loans and investments. A savings bank in Indiana can 
pay depositors 8 per cent, and accumulate a building fund of 1 or 2 per 
cent over that. Would not any effort to put an Indiana company in 
the hands of a receiver be a wrong, a folly, a blunder —a crime, when 
it has something short of 4% per cent reserve, being able to show these 
facts, and a capable and honest management? If there is a standard 
that any company, no matter where located, must conform to as to a 
Procrustean bed, very great injustice may be done. There is only jus- 
tice where the question of solvency of a company is permitted to be 
proven as any other fact in a trial is proven. It would be the act of 
malice or ignorance to attempt to throw a business enterprise in one 
locality into bankruptcy because it had to rate its products by the 
prices in another locality where the products were less valuable by 
half. 

New York concerns would be insolvent by Indiana tests, and Indiana 
concerns would be insolvent by New York tests. The true tests of 
solvency are the honesty and capacity of the management. An honest 
management will not attempt to do a business on a reserve that the rul- 
ing rate of interest shows to be dangerous, A capable management 
will not fall into practices dangerous to the capital involved. 

The very satisfactory growth and present superb showing of amount 
of reserve and surplus, and the rate per cent realized on their invest- 
ment of the Northwestern Mutual Life insurance company, of Milwau- 
kee, is excellent proof of what advantage there is in location and free- 
dom in the use of money. 

The worst effect of supervision on insurance companies is jn that they 
become a sort of foot-ball in the legislatures, and are in danger of be- 
ing kicked clear out of the bounds, so to speak. The recent action of 
the department in Wisconsin gives law ers a puzzle. 

Something like a reconsideration of the principles involved may be 
compelled, and a broader view taken, if some citizen in a state, from 
which a company was excluded, should attempt to insure himself and 
others in that company. Ifa citizen of California wishes to insure his 
life in the Connecticut Mutual Life insurance company, and will send on 
his own application, it will hardly be claimed that he has not the right 
so todo? If he employs another to do this, has not that other the right 
soto do? If that other advertises that he will send on applications for 
all that desire to insure in that well managed company, under what 
constitutional text will he be prevented ? The question grows in con- 
clusions irreconcilable with the present decisions. 

The concise history of the insurance legislation in Massachusetts fur- 
nished for the twenty-first life report by Hon. Julius L. Clark, affords 
critical papers the opportunity to review the entire system of state sup- 
ervision. It is a fact in the history of the progress of this country that 
almost every new idea in government is due to Massachusetts. It has 
always lead the foremost and here makes the first failure, if it be a fail- 
ure as claimed. 

TAird—Can the purpose of state supervision be accomplished more 
satisfactorily in any other way ? 

This is the gravest question propounded. It is easy to criticise, to 
tear down, to destroy. To create something better is a puzzle, a study, 
the labor of life. 

“Publicity and responsibility are the keynotes. 
needful detail be given under oath to the public. Publicity must be so 
required that nothing will be withheld of value. Let every man whose 
duty it is to know the condition of a company be held responsible civ- 
illy and in criminal prosecution for any material mis-statement in a pub- 


Let every proper and 


\ lication. 


Let the official who is negligent as well as the official who plans a 
fraud be punished by criminal prosecution. An insurance president 
and other officers and directors who have organized a company to rob 
it, in prison, would be better than any kind of supervision. Inasmuch 
as no law can prevent failures absolutely, this would make every failure 
the object of critical scrutiny. A recent London telegram announced 
that “ Richard Banner Oakley, manager and proprietor of the Co-oper- 
ative Credit bank, a scheme started in 1874, which proved a failure, 


-adjudged a bankrupt in January last, and committed for trial on « 


charge of fraud, was tound guilty to-day and sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude.” The certainty that such announcements would fol- 
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low ever dishonestly or incompetently managed insurance company 
would do more to protect the public than can state supervision. 

When public opinion once fully comprehends the meaning of an in- 
surance policy, the courts will be able to do very much that they can- 
not now do. They never rise above public opinion. The Dred Scott 
decision was a measure of public opinion at the time. It could not be 
pronounced now because public opinion has advanced. An enlight- 
ened court, supported by public opinion, will find a method of relief, if 
not of security, when the people are in fact imposed on. 

There is often much sympathy for a man who insures in a bogus 
company and loses. The verdict is that he should not have been such 
a fool as to insure in the company. When public opinion is properly 
informed, no court will ever again decide, as a court has decided, that 
a man who has several years insurance can recover all the premiums 
he has paid if the company should do any act however unlawful, unless 
special damage be proven. Nor will any court ever again decide, as a 
court has decided, that an utterly immaterial, and, for all that appears, 
accidental, misstatement in an application will vitiate a policy. The 
spectacle that this country has witnessed, so far anybody could be had 
to give attention, of the commissioner of one state retaliating upon the 
companies of another state in the matter of investigation of assets and 
valuation of policies, is enough to disgust an observer with laws that 
render such freaks of injustice to companies possible. 


AMALGAMATION OF LIFE COMPANIES, 
Mr. Stedman, of Connecticut, said : 


I propose merely to make a few remarks on the recent law of Con- 
necticut on the subject of amalgamation of insurance companies. What 
I say will be brief, as the law itself is very brief. 

The wrongs of the policyholders, and the evil effects upon the inter- 
ests of the business of life insurance, resulting from the common 
method by which one life insurance company re-insured the gross risks 
of another, have been so thoroughly discussed and are so familiar to 
all who have taken any interest in the subject, that it is 
needless to dwell upon them. It should be an _ occasion for 
rejoicing that such transactions have been finally condemned by the 
courts as unauthorized and illegal, and that the redress to those who 
are made the victims of them, and can afford the delay and expense of 
a suit, has been, on high authority, pronounced complete and ample. 
In Connecticut we have attempted to deal with this subject in a sum- 
mary and practical manner. In fact, I believe we may claim the credit 
of having made the first efforts to fix, by legislative enactment, definite 
rules by which life insurance companies may consolidate their business, 
and at the same time preserve all due rights of the parties at interest. 
At the last session of our legislature a law was passed recognizing the 
fact that a condition of things may arise that would render it expedient 
and proper for two life insurance companies to amalgamate or consol- 
idate their business. The details of the bill providing for this object 
are plain and brief. The delays and uncertainties of the ordinary legal 
tribunals are avoided by placing the entire execution of the law in the 
hands of a commission composed of insurance commissioners or super- 
intendents of three different states. This is a recognition of the fact 
that the people of other states are interested in our life insurance com- 
panies, and are entitled to a hearing when it is proposed to change their 
organization. The tribunal thus created is composed of those pre- 
sumed to be intimately acquainted with the practical workings of life 
insurance companies, and with the particular surroundings of each in- 
dividual company, and therefore better qualified to act in cases of this 
kind than any other possibly can be. The recent peculiar and unfor- 
tunate experience of Connecticut in submitting questions of this kind 
to those who had given the subject no previous attention, was not lost 
upon the members of the legislature when the provisions of this law 
were under discussion. 

The law provides that where any life insurance company pro- 
poses to consolidate its business with another it shall bring its petition 
to the insurance commissioner of the state, setting forth the terms and 
conditions of such professed amalgamations for approval. It there 
provides that the commissioner shall notify all the policyholders in 
interest of the pendency of such petition, and the time and place for 
the hearing thereon, giving them ample time and opportunity to be 
present and be heard in reference to it. 

The commissioner is then required to invite the commissioners or 
superintendents of two other states to sit with him as experts in and 
determining the case. No question can be decided by the commis- 
sion then constituted except by unanimous consent. Provision is made 
for the ample compensation of this commission, and for the compul- 
sory attendance, if necessary, of witnesses to appear before it. 

After a full investigation of the case, if the commission is “ satisfied 
that the interests of the policyholders of such company or companies 
are properly protected, and that no reasonable objection exists thereto, 
may approve and authorize the proposed amalgamation, consolidation 
or re-insurance: and such commission may make such order with 
reference to the distribution and disposition of the surplus assets of 








any such company, thereafter remaining, as shall be just and equita- 
ble.” And it is made the specific * duty of said commission to guard 
the interests of the policyholders of any such company or companies 
proposing to amalgamate, consolidate or re-insure.’’ Any officer, 
director or stockholder of any life insurance company violating or 
consenting to the violation of this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than ten thousand dollars, and by imprisonment in the common 
jail not less than one year. 

Such is the law proposed by Connecticut to remedy a great and ad- 
mitted evil. It is brief, easily understood, inexpensive in its execu- 
tion, summary in its operations, and aims at the greatest possible 
economy in red tape. If it is not pertect in all its details it will cer- 
tainly prevent any clandestine and unauthorized acts of amalgamation, 
such as has been the shame and scandal of the life insurance business. 
Let the other states correct its imperfections and improve upon it if 
they can. 


Mr. Smyth, of New York, mentioned the suggestions made by him 
in his last life report, and said that he should endeavor to cause a law 
to be enacted as nearly as possible in accordance with them. He 
thought it would be preferable in some respects to the Connecticut 
law. 

Mr. Walford explained the causes which led to the passage of a law 
in England leaving the subject of amalgamation to the court of chan- 
cery, each case to be decided on its own merits. After discussing this 
point he said: 

STATE SUPERVISION DEFENDED. 

While on the floor I do not know if I should be in order if I make 
some reference to the paper read by Mr. Finch. With us, if a paper 
be read before a body and no opinion expressed, it is regarded as meet- 
ing with assent to the propositions therein contained. I do not know 
if it is so with you. In case I am in order, I would like to offer some 
suggestions on it. State supervision is not altogether out of place. In 
reference in the paper to my writings, that passage was directed to my 
own country—Great Britain. I do not why it should not apply to your 
country, except you had supervision and we had not. Going back to 
the immediate purpose of this paper, I feel compelled to say this about 
it: In the beginning of the history of your states it was deemed neces- 
sary by the founders of the republic to take some measures to educate 
the people. That caused a direct interference with ignorance, inter- 
fering with the rights of a man to remain ignorant. Later you have 
disturbed yourselves in regard to the laws of quarantine, dealing with 
the importation of disease. You found it good to inculcate the laws 
of health, so people should not suffer from their ignorance. Some 
few years ago, in Philadelphia, there were no less than twenty or 
thirty of what you called “ wildcat” companies. In looking over 
the last Pennsylvania report, I find there are no companies of that 
kind. Supervision, it seems, aided by a well-directed and intelligent 
press, has stamped out of that city those ‘“ wildcat’ companies. 
Does not the means in this case justify the end? In other states 
I think the same sort of process is going on. While Mr. Finch 
says, with great ability, “you have not prevented the failure of com- 
panies through it; if, by state supervision, you have discovered the 
rottenness, have you not prevented future difficulties?’’ May not 
the evils he speaks of have been checked by state supervision? May 
it not occur to you also that those ‘“ wilicat’”’ enterprises before super- 
vision came into play existed, and supervision has come in and checked 
and destroyed them? They would have been much worse but for 
supervision. I think these points will suggest themselves to Mr. 
Finch ; and perhaps, when the paper is discussed, something may be 
said better than any thoughts I have given. 

Mr. Finch—I recognize the very great work which supervision has 
done. I recognize this fact as I do in part concerning the tariff. Pos- 
sibly a protective tariff has done its duties. Possibly we are able to 
take care of ourselves. I would not be foolish enough to say there is 
no good in supervision. Certainly I recognize the faithful labor which 
the insurance commissioners have done. it is almost absolute power 
put in their hands, and they use it as under perfect control. No other 
officer has the power of an insurance commissioner. 

Mr. Rhodes—In reply to a remark made by Mr. Walford, I would 
say that I do not understand the silence of the Convention to be inter- 
preted as approving the paper read. Those who have had any consid- 
erable experience in supervision of insurance companies know that it 
is not quite correct; I know companies have been saved of my own 
personal experience and through association with neighboring states, 
that companies have been saved by the intervention of state supervision. 
In my own state, it has secured and made a company to-day one of the 
good companies of the country, which but for it might have proved one 
of the wrecks of the country. 

Mr. Smyth—It appears to me that Mr. Finch presents himself in a 
somewhat inconsistent attitude. He assumes that state supervision 
has done much good, and his own state looks to supervision of other 
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states with great advantage and with great profit toitself. He assumes 
that state supervision has been advantageous in many of the states. 
He grants that question and at the same time attacks state supervision 
and would endeavor to remove it entirely. If this is so, his very pres- 
ence here is inconsistent, and his appointment to come here and give 
his views, appears to be inconsistent. I take the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, or take its present superintendent, and ask that gentleman to 
state for the benefit of this convention how he has stamped out on sev- 
eral occasions, bogus companies, which, if there was no state supervi- 
sion, would have gone on and entailed incalculable evils on the whole 
community. I know of my own personal knowledge, in connection 
with the department I represent, on two occasions organized plans for 
fraud were frustrated. 

I believe that state supervision has protected the people of the states 
in which they are organized. It is not that supervision has done a// 
that it ought to do, but that it has accomplished good, equal, at least, 
to its cost. I claim no man has a right to occupy an inconsistent posi- 
tiou, and I believe that Mr. Finch holds that position. He says his state 
has the benefit of the supervision of other states, therefore kick down 
supervision. This is not consistent with good logic or good common 
sense. It has not done all it ought or could do, but it has done much. 
I can refer, as I said before, to the commissioner of Pennsylvania, who, 
in a few years, has done more to clear that state of “ wildcats”’ than 
was done for twenty years previous to the commission (applause). | 
could also speak for New Jersey. It has no superintendent, but has a 
man who is as good as a superintendent, Mr. Kelsey. He has been 
bringing the screws tighter and tighter on those gentlemen who have 
been preying on the people of that state. He has cleared them out, 
and New Jersey to-day is as clear from that class of animals as any 
other state in the Union. I hold, from my view, that the benefits of 
supervision have been many. I have grappled with my own hands 
fraudulent parties who were endeavoring to prepare evil for the state 
of New York, and I have crushed it and got enemies thereby ; and I do 
not believe there is a commissioner within the sound of my voice who 
would not do likewise. I do not pretend to consider a question like 
this. The gentlemen speaks well for it one minute and condemns it 
the other. It is not according to Hoyle. (Applause). 


The President Aro ¢em.—Had I been on the floor I would -have felt 
it my duty to reply to my friend from Indiana ; but after listening to his 
second remarks, I would have refrained from saying anything, he hav- 
ing taken the view I would have expressed and having answered 
himself, 

AMENDING THE FIRE BLANK. 


Mr. Welsh said: I offer the following resolution, and move it be 
referred to the committee on blanks : 

Resolved, The fire blank be changed as follows; That number two, 
under the head of “risks and premiums,” which now reads “ renewed 
during the year,’’ be amended to read “ renewed and written during the 
year; and in line eight, which reads “ in force having not more than 
one year to run,” be amended to read ‘in force having not more than 
one year to run after date of policy.”’ 

The reason I ask for these changes is that some of the companies 
do not consider risks renewed as written. One company informed me 
of that fact, and they made three distinct reports to the different depart- 
ments in the United States varying nearly $4,000,000 in the amount 
of risks and about $70,000 in outstanding policies. The reason I ask 
for the second amendment is that the calculations may be uniform. 
Most companies consider that number eight, which reads “in force 
not having more than one year to run,” means in force not having 
more than one year to run from date of policy. Some companies 
take advantage and consider it not having more than one year to run 
from the 31st of December. I wish to get that uniform. 

Afier a short executive session the convention adjourned. 


THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
The Convention was called to order by the president at 9 o’clock. 


INDUCEMENTS TO INCENDIARISM. 

Mr. Welsh—Mr. President, when I came here to this Convention I 
did not anticipate bringing up the subject of states collecting statistics 
of number of fires. At the last meeting held in Detroit, I, with consid- 
erable hesitancy, presented the subject of state departments gathering 
the records of the fires in their respective states, and publish them to 
the world. The reason I hesitated was, that it was a new subject to 
me at that time. But the attention the subject has received from dif- 





ferent departments in the last reports, and by insurance journals, I 
thought it would be appropriate at this time to read a paper which 
would furnish a foundation for a law on that subject, and the reason 
for such a law. 

{[Mr. Welsh then read the suggestions incorpvurated in his last an- 
nual report. | 

One point I wish to make in a law of that sort is, that the property 
be valued by a disinterested party. That taken in comparison with the 
amount of insurance on tnat property, and the amount paid by that com- 
pany, would show whether the agent did or did not bribe the 
insured to commit the acts of incendiarism. If over-insured, there is 
a bribe more or less. The statistics would surprise not only insurance 
men but the whole community. 


Mr. Pillsbury said that he had a paper in his pocket that alluded 
briefly to the matter presented by Mr. Welsh, and some persons know- 
His 


paper was suggested by the enormous destruction of property by fire 


ing he had such a paper, had desired him to read it at this time. 


that we are annually compelled to record : 


DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY BY FIRE, 

Have not the minds of insurers and insured been very largely directed 
to two points? On the one hand, how to obtain means sufficient io 
pay losses; and, on the o-her, how and where to place risks to the 
best advantage, so as to be sure of the cash when the property burns? 
These questions naturally come up first, and have been quite fully 
considered to the exclusion of others scarcely more remote and quite 
as vital to the public weal. 

To my mind the most important question of the hour is, how shall we 
diminish the fearful and wasteful destruction of property by fire? The 
statistics showing the extent of this destruction are absolutely astound- 
ing. Pure accident makes no such records in any human transac- 
tions. Other agencies must be held responsible for this waste. From 
what attention | have been able to bestow upon this subject, I think it 
is safe to assume that one-half the destruction of property by fire is 
the result of different degrees of fraud. Either ‘‘revengetul cussedness,” 
the direct application of the torch by the owner, or scarcely less culpa- 
ble premeditated, contrived carelessness, or heedless neglect and care- 
less indifference resulting from the fact that the property is well in- 
sured whatever may betide it. 

Doubtless a large share of the other half might and would be saved 
did the same degree of vigilance prevail generally that we find in 
many homes and business establishments. 

The great mass of the people stupidly or indolently assume that this 
wanton destruction of property must go on without remedy, while they 
meekly, though sometimes grumblingly, bare their necks to the burden 
it imposes. They seem content with the short-sighted idea that only 
bloated insurance companies suffer when property burns, especially if 
the policy is large enough to cover the loss. 

Over-insurance, or insurance in excess of the real value of the pro- 
perty, has doub less augmented and aggravated this evil more than 
any other cause. The destruction of property is but a fraction of the 
iniquity resulting from this practice. It begets carelessness and indif- 
ference among people who rank as good citizens. It tends to debauch 
public morals. It is paying a premium oncrime. It scoffs the peti- 
tion, “‘ Lead us not into temptation.”’ It compels honest people to pay 
for roguery. It endangers human life. It is liable to wrap whole cities 
in devouring flames. All these, and more too, while the guilty culprits 
and perpetrators enjoy every facility fur escaping in the mystery and 
darkness without even the stain of blood or the smell of smoke upon 
their persons to aid in their detection. 

Insurance companies and agents have the matter of over-insurance 
largely in their own hands, and some of them, I rejoice to know, are 
giving careful attention to the subject. But the fact that the larger the 
insurance the larger will be the premiums and commissions affords a 
temptation at war with the best interests of the community. 

* * * * * * * * 

But the question still recurs, How shall the enormous destruction of 
property by fire be stayed? A variety of suggestions are at hand. 
Among them may be named a more thorough discrimination as to the 
character and locality of risks; paving agents stipulated salaries ; the 
adoption of a three-quarter limitation in all real estate policies; delay- 
ing payment of losses the full sixty days in all cases, 

The most feasible legislation that has been suggested to my mind 
would be the enactment of a law by the several states creating a board 
of fire commissioners in every city and town, with authority to make 
personal inspection whenever damage may be apprehended, and whose 
duty it should be to make immediate inquisition, in case of fire, as to 
the cause of fire, character of the risk, etc., and report the facts to the city 
or town clerk. And in all cases where suspicious circumstances are 
discovered, it should be their duty to notify the insuring company of 
the fact, that payment of the loss may be stayed, and forthwith pro- 
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ceed to exhaust every reasonable means for ascertaining the facts and 
proceeding against the guilty parties. 
Mr. Smyth said : 


As a cognate matter to this I would beg the liberty of presenting a 
resolution which touches the right spot, and I think, when we begin at 
a reform, we should begin as near the head as possible: 

Whereas, \ncendiarism is a growing evil of frightful magnitude, and 
it is believed that over-insurance is one cause of the increase of this 
evil, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Convention earnestly and respectfully request 
that no fire insurance company shall accept a risk exceeding 80 per cent 
of the market value of the property insured. 

After some debate, Mr. Rhodes offered, as an amendment, that no 
fire insurance company accept a risk exceeding the market value of the 
property ; the amendment was accepted. 

After further debate, Mr. Rhodes moved to refer the resolution to the 
committee on miscellaneous affairs. 

Mr. Finch—In connection with that I would like to present this reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Convention, the problem of how 
the community shall prevent incendiarism will be aided if fire compa- 
ies would consider their experience in localities, and give to every 
locality the benefit of a good experience, which is a direct result of 
honesty and a degree of public opinion concerning the crime of burn- 
ing property in that locality. ; 

Mr. McGill—It seems to me, as one of the most important questions 
that has come up this morning is embraced in the paper presented by 
Mr. Welsh, supplemented by Mr. Pillsbury, and for the purpose of get- 
ting at the benefits of them, I move they be referred to a special com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Welsh and Mr. Pillsbury, with instructions to re- 
port by bill at the next annual convention. 

The motion was agreed to. 

TAXATION OF COMPANIES, 

Mr. McGill—I have a resolution to offer : 

Whereas, The imposition of taxes upon insurance companies is at 
best a questionable measure, since it eventually strikes not at the com- 
panies so much as at the policyholders, and 

Whereas, |f taxes be imposed at all, they ought to be impartially 
laid upon the corporations compz:ting tor business within the territory 
of the taxing state, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of state insurance commissioners re- 
spectfully recommend to legislatures that taxation be imposed upon fire 
and marine insurance corporations upon the basis of net premium 
receipts. 


Mr. McGill said: This is a measure which meets my views, and I 


caused a bill to be introduced into our legislature, which for want of 


support from outside parties, failed to pass. If other states would do 


it our state would be very glad to follow. 


This resolution asks that the taxation shall bear on all the compa- 
nies equally according to the income. It presents a principle of truth 
which this convention can fairly sustain. It is not fair that one class 
of corporations should be taxed and another class go scot free. 


The resolution was fully discussed and was amended by its author 
so as to refer only to fire and marine insurance companies. In the 
course of the debate, Mr. Olcott, who had been admitted to the privi- 
leges of the floor, said : 

One of the prominent members of the New York Legislature told me 
they were determined to go tor the accumulations ot life insurance 
companies. The question of the equity of taxing the capital by the 
assumption of extra hazardous risks does not seem to enter into the 
calculation at all, and the spirit of tne New York Legislature is now 
drawn by the critical interests of farmers who are complaining to their 
members that they have an equal share of the burdens of taxation, and 
the great corporations, which have so many millions, escape compara- 
tively free. The absurdity and injustice of such a statement is not 
taken into consideration. Gentle.nen in New York who know what the 
facts are tell me that next winter the fight will be long and bitter. 

The resolution as amended by inseriing was then agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. Rhodes —The chairman of the committee on blanks requests me 
to report the amendments as prepared by the committee. They recom- 
mend the following amendments : 


By inserting after the schedule of asse:s on the second page the words (to be 
answered by companies doing aninstallment business) : 





1. What amount of installment notes is owned and now held by the com- 
pany? 

(Carried out $———. 

2. Have any of these notes been hypo‘hecated, sold, or used in axy manner as 
security for money borrowed within the past year? If so, what amount ? 

Answer $— : 

It item 11, after the word ‘‘ amount,” insert ‘‘ of unearned premiums of, as com- 
puted above. (Carried out).” 

At the close of the schedule on liabilities insert (to be answered by companies do- 
ing an installment business): 

B. Amount of unearned premiums represented by instalm n* notes, being the 
whole amount of such notes. 

(Carried out $ .) 

Under the head of mis: llaneous in line 2 of risks and premiums, insert ‘‘ written 
and rene wed during the year.” 

In line 8 insert ‘‘in force, not having more than one year to run from the date of 
policy.” 











Mr. Smyth—The greater part of these amendments, you will see, are 
merely intended to enable companies to report with uniformity. The 
different companies give different interpretation to the language of the 
It is intended that all companies should look at this from the 
If these points commend themselves, I think 


blanks. 
same point of vision. 
they are improvements as a general thing. 

On motion of Mr. Welsh the report was then adopted. 

Mr. Pillsbury—The committee on rate of interest and mortality, to 
whom were referred the following resolution, have considered the 
same, and herewith return it: 

Resolved, That the marked decline in the prevailing rates of interest 
and the general depression of dividend-paying stocks throughout the 
country, materially affecting the present and prospective investment of 
all surplus and trust funds, calls upon the managers of insurance com- 
panies, especially life compinies, to exercise the utmost vigilance in 
this direction; also, to scan every item of expenditure, to weed cut 
every ornamental official and prune off every sappling excrescence, in 
order, not only to mitigate, as far as possible, the failure to make prom- 
ised dividends to policyholders, but to secure and maintain that high 
standard of solvency requisite to remove every distrust and establish 
public confidence. 

Resolved, That while we, as state officials, pledge all the leniency 
in cases of apprehended weakness or embarrassment resulting from 
uncontrollable or unforeseen causes, consistent with the responsibilities 
of the positions we occupy, we do not feel called upon either to with- 
hold just criticism, cover up hopeless weakness, apologize for dishonor- 
able practices, nor to refrain from expressing our preference among th= 
people for such companies as maintain a clear record for fair dealing, 
and hold ample means to fulfill any contracts they may make. 

On motion the report was adopied : 


The committee on legislation submitted the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That this convention cordially endorses the sentiments of 
the pres dent, to which reference is made, and especially commend to 
the members the action of the legislature of Connecticu’, and as com- 
missioners and superintendents of insurance we pledge ourselves to en- 
deavor to secure the passage of the same law to that now in force in 
Connecticut in our several states, or one aiming at the same result. 

Your committee have also considered the imperfect draft of a non- 
forfeiture law submitted to them, and in relation thereto submit the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the committee on legislation be requested to prepare 
and submit to the insurance departments of the several states, before 
the first day of January next, a carefully prepared draft of a bill on the 
subject of the non-forfeiture of life insurance policies, which shall be 
alike just and equitable to the insured and the companies insuring. 


On motion of Mr. Welsh the above report was adopted. 

Mr. Smyth—If in order, and if no regular committee is about to re- 
port, I would beg leave to present the following as an addenda to Mr. 
McGill’s resolution : ; 

Resolved, That a printed copy of these resolutions be transmitted to 
the speaker of each legislative body throughout the United States, with 
the respectful request that he lay it before the body over which he 
presides. 

This was agreed to, 

The President—There appearing no business before the convention, 
I willcall upon Mr. Walford to address us on the subject of interest. 
Mr. Walford responded : 

THE INTEREST QUESTION. 

The investment of money as affecting the interest of insurance asso- 

ciations is a matter which has deeply affected the life insurance asso- 


ciations of Great Britain. We have assumed the mortality from various 
tables which from time to time have been presented to us, beginning 
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with the old Northampton. We have varied these tables as they should 
seem to present new facts to us. We have been cautious in regard to 
the rate of interest. We have assumed from 3% to 4 per cent, and for 
practical purposes of life insurance very rarely go beyond that. As a 
matter of fact we do realize a somewhat higher rate than that. We 
have felt great anxiety on this question of the interest to be assumed in 
life insurance calculations ; because, if we made a mistake on that point, 
it might be fatal to the performance of the contract. Coming to your 
states, | am curious to observe that nearly all the states have usury 
laws, differing, to conform, I suppose, to the circumstances of the 
case, and that individuals must not make a bargain which involves the 
payment of a higher rate of interest than the state has assumed. This 
seems to me strong; but we have usury laws, and we have prosecuted 
those men who transgressed those laws. On this side you will know 
the power of usury laws better than I| do. 

I have been looking around me for many years and trying to find a 
natural law of interest on money, and I think I have found such a law. 
It occurred to me to take the growth of timber. You have a large 
number of trees, without being in any way aided by man, requiring no 
attention from him in their natural state. Now what is the natural in- 
crease of value of that forest? In my country, by careful observation, 
I find it to be 4 per cent. I understand in this country the growth of 
timber is faster, and will increase somewhat like 6 per cent. I throw 
out these ideas to inquire whether in this growth of timber you may not 
find a guide to the rate of intereston money. I think this investigation 
is not as remote as it would at first seem. I hope this subject will not 
escape you. 1 am not speaking altogether at random, but give you the 
observations extending over many years, and feel there is a natural 
rate of interest, and whatever the rate of interest should be I would 
be sorry to see you make it higher than that za/ura/ rate. 

Mr. Olcott—The question our able friend has discussed has formed 
the subject of debate in this convention from itscommencement. At one 
time, when the convention represented thirty-two states, the vote was 
taken recommending a rate of interest to be adopted throughout the 
United States as the basis of life insurance calculations. Tne opinion 
was that it was not likely that within the next fifty years it would drop 
below 4% per cent; but at the present time the loan of $300 000,000 is 
being put on the market and taken at 4% per cent, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman whether his observation of the growth of timber gives 
us reason to believe that the present rate of the majority of states of 4% 
per cent is a safe basis ? 

Mr. Walford—As far as I can see, for the remainder of this century it 
will be. For life purposes 4% per cent would be an absolutely safe basis, 
and the fact that this loan is at that rate seems to be a confirmation. 

Mr. Smyth—I find in my state a difficulty in the matter of in- 
terest. The law demands that deposits shall be made in 6 per cent in- 
terest bonds. Mr. Sheppard Homans has written to know whether he 
could not withdraw the 6 per cent interest bonds and replace them 
with these new 4% percents. The law is imperative that they “ shall 
be or made to be” 6 per cent. I said he had a right to withdraw them, 
but he must replace them to the amount of $132,000 in place of 
$100,000 of 6 percent bearing bonds. The question with me is whether 
to sustain the law as it now stands or go fora modification. It is a 
matter of anxiety to me whether to present it to the legislature. Cer- 
tainly, $100,000 at 4% per cent is not equal to $100,000 at 6 per cent. 
The question is whether to make such an exaction, and what should be 
my duty under the circumstances. I would like to have the opinion of 
Mr. Rhodes on this subject. 

Mr. Rhodes—Inasmuch as my name has been mentioned, perhaps | 
ought to rise. I know very little of the practical working of deposit 
laws. We have no deposit laws in Massachusetts, with the exception 
of certain provisions of laws, which are in their nature retaliatory, and 
certain laws which recognize deposits in other states as being made 
available for the security of a policyholder in all the states of the United 
States. The requiremcnt of the New York state law, although it is so 
clear asto leave the commissioner no doubt, seems a requirement that 
might safely be modified. The main element of safety in the minds of 
the parties who framed the law, related more to the principal than to 
the interest. The company depos:ts to comply with the law. A de- 
posit of a given bond at 4% per centit seems to me ought to be a vir- 
tual compliance with the sfzrz¢ of the law, although a technical viola- 
tion. If the law does not do this, I think friend Symth better see that 
it does. 

Mr. Smyth—-I hold in my hands at least $10,000,000 of securities, and 
it involves a very difficult question, and causes anxiety as to how this 
matter should be changed. We receive 5 per cent bonds at 90 per 
cent, and that creates a friction, and how to get rid of it is of consider- 
able importance to the department. These 6; er cents are being drawn 
in very rapidly, and must be replaced by something else, and, accord- 
ing to the law, we must have $132,000 in place of $100,000. 

Mr. Rhodes—The interest ot these bonds is drawn by the parties, 
and the original deposit remains intact ? 

Mr. Smyth—So long as the company is solvent. 
depends on the department. 


When insolvent, it 





Mr. Rhodes—That still goes to strengthen the absurdity of assum- 
ing a higher rate of interest than the state has adopted, or of any inter- 
est at all. it is the principal that is on deposit as security, not the ac- 
cumulatiuns, 

The President—It has been suggested that as some of the legisla- 
tures meet this year and not next, that the action on the resolution 
offered by Mr. McGill that the committee report at the next session, be 
re-considered, and a motion be made that they report before the 31st 
day of December. 

Mr. McGill—I prefer that and move a reconsideration for that pur- 
pose. 

The reconsideration of the resolution was agreed to, and the motion 
adopted, 


A committee of three were appointed to make nominations. After 


a short recess the committee reported the following ticket : 

President, S. H. Row ; Vice-President, O, Pillsbury; Secretary, S. 
Ht. Rhodes, 

Executive Committee. 
Joshua Nye, Wm. Smyth. 


J. M. Forster, O. T. Welsh, J. W. Steadman, 


The chairman of the committee then cast the ballot of the conven- 
tion for the above officers. 

After short addresses by the officers elect, and the adoption of reso- 
lution of thanks to the officers, the commissioner of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Walford, the convention adjourned to meet at St. Paul. Minn., on 
the third Monday in September, 1877. 





FIRE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
NORTHWEST. 


SEVENTH 


OF THE 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


If Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest convened 
at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, September 27th. The 
meeting was called to order at 10.30 A. M., by Mr. J. O. Wilson, pres- 
ident, in the chair. 
Mr. C. E. Bliven, the secretary, called the roll, and the following 
members were found to be present: 
Prestdent—John O. Wilson, Chicago, and western manager of the 
Atlas and Shawmut insurance companies. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Cnarles E. Bliven, Toledo, O., general 
agent Hloward insurance company, of New York. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
L. R. Morris, state agent Underwriters Agency, Detroit, Mich. 
Thos. 5. Chard, manager Firemans Fund insurance company, Chicag®, III. 
C. W. Potter, state agent 42tna insurance company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jos. M. Rogers, special agent Phenix insurance company, Louisville, Ky 
C. M. White, state agent insurance company North America, Atchi-on, Kansa . 
5. S. Eaton, state agent Manhattan insurance company, St. Paul, Minn. 


S 
R. J. Smith, secretary Traders insurance company, Chicago, III. 
Geo. A. Holloway, supervising agent National Board, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMBERS. 


Geo. W. Adams, general ag*nt Connecticut insurance company, Tiffin, Ohi 

C. E. Bliven, general agent Howard insurance company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Ge~. A. Holioway, supervi-i1g agent National Board, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. T. Woods, manager New Orleans insurance company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. Christensen, special agent American Central insurance company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Jos. M. Rogers, special agent Phenix insurance company, Louisville, Ky. 

S. S. Eaton, state agent Manhattan insur:nce company, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. L. Moss, state agent National insurarce company, St. Paul, Minn. 

G. W. Chandler, state agent Hartford insurance company, Lansing, Mich. 

Geo. H. House, state agent American ir surance company, La»sing, Mich. 

L. H. Fox, state agent Insurance Company of North America, and Pennsylvani 
insurance company, Detroit, Mich. 

L. R. Mcrris, state agent Underwriters Agency, Detroit, Mich. 

A. G Lind-ay, general agent Manha tan insurance company, Detroit, Mich 

W. T. Royse, generai agent Franklin (Ind ) insurance company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

L. D. Moody, special agent Franklin insur ince company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. M. Newberger, state agent German-American insurance company, Lapo te, 
Ind. 

W. B. Cornell, superintendent North British and Mercantile insuraace compa y, 
Chicago, Il. 

J. H. Seelye, general adjuster, Chicago, II. 

W. B. French. state agent Har ford insurance company, Chicago, IIl. 

Arthur C. Ducat, general agent Home (N. Y.) insurance company, Chicago, 
Il. 

Eugene Cary, manager German-American insurance company, Chicago, III. 

Thos. S. Chard, manager Firemans Fund insurance company, Chicago, III 

W. E. Lewis, superintendent North British and Mercantile insurance company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. J. Smith, secretary Traders insurance company, Chicago, II! 
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I. S. Blackwelder, superintendent Scottish Con mercial insurance company, 
Chicago, III. 

J. O. Wilson, manager Atlas insurance company, Chicago, III. 

C. H. Case, manager Royal insurance company, Chicago, IIl. 

J. P. Black, adjuster Fireman's Fund insurance company, Chicago, Ill. 

P. P. Heywood, assistant general agent Hartford insurance company, Chicago, 
I. 

David Beveridge, manager-Niag*ra insurance company, Chicago, III. 

J. S. Harris, manager Niagara insurance company, Chicago, IIl. 

Geo. E. Redfield, manager Atlas insurance company, Chicago, III. 

W. G. Ferguson, general agent Lencashire insurance company, Chicago, III. 

Geo. F. McKnight, special ag: nt Alliance (Boston) insurance company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rk. M. Buckman, special agent Niagara insur nce company, Chicago, IIl. 

J. C. Scroggs, state agent Firemans Fund insurance company, Chicago, III. 

Booth Nettleton, special agent Firemans Fund insurance company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. L. Whidock, special agent Royal insurance company, Chicago, Ill. 

W. D. Crooke, special agent Royal insurance company, Chicago, III. 

Geo. W. Hall, special agent National Board, Chicago, III. 

J. B. Bennett, general adjuster, Chicago, III. 

J. S. Belden, assistant manager German American insurance company, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Geo. C. Clark, general agent London Assurance Company, Chicago, III, 

Wm. Ashworth, manager British- \merica insurance company, Chicago, III. 

A. S. Barry, general adjuster Brewers insurance company, Alton, II. 

W. E. Chffurd, general agent Merchants insurance company, Waukegan, Il. 

C. W. Potter, state agent A°tna insurance company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. W. Hayes, special agent Fi ank in insurance company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I. W. Holman, state agent Insura: ce Company of North America, and Pennsy]l- 
vania insurance company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. T. Clark, special agent Niagara insurance c»mpany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. P. Redfield, state agent Atlas insurance company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John P. Williams, state agent Home (Columbus) insurance company, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

W. F. Fox, State agent Phoenix insurance company, Davenport, Iowa. 

T. J. Zollars, special agent Niagara insurance company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

H. Clarkson, state agent Atlas insurance c mpany, Topeka, Kan. 

A. J. Harding, manager Phenix insurance company, Chicago. 

L. M. Tucker, special agent Mobile Underwriters, Columbus, Miss. 


The executive committee presented a report through their secretary, 
Mr. Bliven, showing the receipts and expenditures of the Association 
and also other matters of business, and recommended the following gen- 
tlemen be admitted to membership in the Association : 


Har'ford. 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. 


Geo. F. Bissell, Chicago, general agent Hartford insurance company, 

Martin Collins, St. Louis, gener:l ag‘nt of th: 

J. H. Stevenson, Chicago, special ayent of the 
Harttord. 

Chas D. Cory, Montreal, Canada, secretary and manager Canada Fire insur- 


Orient insurance company, 


ance company. 

Alex. W. Ogilvie, Montreal, president National insurance company, Canada, 

C. D. Hanson, Montreal, chief inspec or of the National insurance company of 
Canada. 

A. DuMont, Mobile, secretary of Mobile U: derwriters 

F. W. Little, Pleasant Hill, Mo., special agent Equitable, of Nashville. 

H. J. Straight, Chicago, sup: rvising agent Stand ird, of Trenton. 

O. A. Southmayd, Milwaukee, special agent Watertown Fire. 

C. C. Blake, Decatur, Ills., special agent Niagara insurance company, N. Y. 

Jerome Root, De Kalb, Ills., adjuster St. Paul Fire and Marine insurance com- 
pany. 

P. L Boucher, Chicigo, special agext Imperial and Nor hern insurance com- 
panies. 

Cornelius Wheeler, Milwaukee, special agent Northw stern N itional insurance 
company. 

John Ostell, Montreal, president of the Royal Canadian insurance company. 

J. D. Cory, Hamilton, Onta’io, secretary cf Hamilton Fire and Marine insur- 
ance company. 

A letter from Mr. Thos. H. Montgomery, general agent of the 
National Board, was read by the secretary, informing the association of 
the appointment of a committee of three, as a delegation from that 
body to attend the meeting, the committee consisting of Mr. Geo. L. 
Chase, president of the National Board and of the Hartford Fire insur- 
ance company, of Hariford ; Mr. Geo. T. Hope, president of the Con- 
tinental insurance company, of New York, and Mr. Bernoni Lock- 
wood, of New York, resicent manager of the London Assurance 
corporation. 

The president then introduced to the assembly Mr, Lockwood, who 
said that he took great pleasure in being present at the meeting and 
regretted sincerely to announce the receipt of a telegram a few minutes 
before from Mr. Geo. L. Chase, saying it would be impossible for him 
to attend, though he had expected, up to the last moment, to do so. 
Mr. Hope was also detained, unavoidably, so that he was the sole 
representative present. He was glad to see the work of the associa- 
tion progressing in so satisfactory a manner, and he hoped to have been 
in attendance at the last convention, but was kept away. He took a 





He assured them of the good feel- 
He would 


great interest in the proceedings. 
feeling felt towards the association by the National Board. 
take great pleasure in listening to their report and deliberations. 

The next thing in order was the address of the president, Mr. Wil- 
son, which was listened to with marked attention, 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT J. O. WILSON. 


Gentlemen of the Association : 

In opening this seventh annual meeting of the Association, | desire, 
first, on your behalf, to extend a cordial welcome to the gentlemen 
present as delegates from the National Board, and as the functions, 
labors and triumphs of that body were especially well set forth in the 
last annual address of President Marshall | need not enlarge upon them 
now. 

To the members of the press we beg also to extend our hearty wel- 
come. We cheerfully acknowledge the Association’s debt to the press 
for many kind words, and it is a pleasure to us that so many represen- 
tatives are with us to-day. With these greetings to our guests, I turn 
to the year that has passed since our last meeting. It has been one 
plentifully strewn with business wrecks and failures. One of special 
distress to financial, mercantile and manufacturing interests. To the 
ordinary exigencies of insurance business, this year has been added the 
strain of these general calamities and misfortunes, diminishing the vol- 
ume and value of property, depressing rates and increasing the compe- 
tition ; these all tending to lessen the receipts, while the shrunken in- 
come has been subjected to heavier pressure than usual by fires caused 
by vagrancy, poverty and unproductiveness of property. These all 
tending to increase the losses. In spite of these, the business, as a 
whole, has, in good degree, escaped disaster. That insurance which 
is in so intimate sympathy with every other business, so extremely sen- 
sitive to and dependent upon all other business should survive in fair 
degree, when surviving at all, was a matter of difficulty, is a fact which 
deserves our notice and our congratulations. Some will say that this 
gratifying result is mainly due to the National Board ; others, due to the 
wisdom of the companies, and others will say that it is chiefly owing to 
the greater vigilance and care of the special agents. Perhaps I but 
speak your opinion in uttering my own, that each, from president to 
the local agent of the company, may justly claim ashare of the credit 
due; and all of us are indebted far more than we are apt to consider, 
to the labors and records of experience left by the workers of a genera- 
tion past, for the wisdom which has stood us in good stead in the try- 
ing period just closed. 

The experience of underwriting has been dearly bought, and deserves 
more than passing reference. Unwrapped from technical phrases, 
the work which engages the underwriter’s attention is simply this, 
viz , to make the risks that do not burn pay for those that do. 

To this focus all purposes and appliances of the business point. 
For thishe must accumulate archives of facts and figures; tables of 
earnings, expenses and losses; records of causes and effects, in order 
to learn how his capital has been effected by the contingencies and cir- 
cumstances of human life and human activity ; how effected by the 
countless forms of human care and humin carelessness, human cour- 
age and human cowardice, human virtue and human villainy, how 
effected by all vicissitudes of good fortune and misfortune, by accident 
and by intention, how effected by financial credit and financial distress, 
by rising and falling markets, how by perils of new inventions and by 
worthlessness of old ones, how by great conflagrations and how by the 
countless little matters by which great fires are kindled, how effected 
by the perils of old towns dying with age, and how by new ones throb- 
bing with the fervor of speculation, soon to be followed by quivering 
weakness, how effected by towns innocent of building laws and fire 
ordinances, and uninvaded by fire bucket, hose cart or fire engine, and 
by towns protected by fire limits and fortified with Holly systems and 
equipped with fire departments and salvage corps. : 

From gaz'ng in'o the faces of this innumerable caravan of facts, 
which have gone and are going into the past, the underwriter turns to 
the throng which are coming and to come, to recognize, if possible, 
those which are likely to: potentially affect his work. It is a weary 
labor, one that is never done and slow in its reward, when by years of 
observation a fact or a result appears to be fixed, suddenly new facts 
arise to disturb that conclusion, and he is compelled to revise the accumu- 
lated records and to accumulate his revisions. By this slow process 
these data crystalized, not into a prophesy of absolute certainty, but 
into a formula which wonderfully enlightens the judgment and guides 
the hands of the underwriter, giving him such prac ical results of vital 
importance, such a formula is entitled to a place of imperial honor anu 
almost to our supreme confidence, while it requires some daring, per- 
haps, to say in respect to underwriting that the thing that has been is 
the thing that shall be, and there is nothing new under the sun, and to 
say that the facts and circumstances of the past as disclosed in those 
tables of experience, will repeat themselves with such exactness in tre 
future as that the cost of insurance, as shown by this year’s experience, 
will be an infallable guide for the cost of the next, while it requ'‘res 
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some daring to claim this it certainly requires much more to be indiffer- 
ent to this experience. The corner stone of good management in in- 
surance is experience. 

Some writers and some underwriters have fallen into the way of 
speaking of underwriting as a science, but I contess that the propriety 
of this term is not obvious tome. A better definition of it is business 
from first to last—all business. It is a business in which there is no 
royal road to success, but it is dependent upon the same conditions 
that every other business is. Kncwledge ot its toils, close attention 
and good judgment in the use of the knowiedge and judicious economy ; 
n short, dependent upon good management for success. Many think 
otherwise; they think that the mystery of the business has in it a power 
to carry it along, that there is some magic in the money. Some wisdom in 
the wealth, by which underwriting drifts successfully along into sal- 
iries, dividends and surplus assets with a happy indifference to such 
mall matters as premiums, hazards, losses or expenses. Now see the 
ssential need of management in the promise which the underwriter 
He promises to indemnify, but this carries with it 
romise that the company shall endure as long as the contract 
runs, the promise that the risks written shail be settled with due regard 
to quantity, quality and exposure, and the promise that the rate charged 
by the company shall be adequate, affording upon its whole business 
. profit that shall make security beyond doubt, and the further promise 
that what 1s earned by skillful underwriting shall be honestly guarded 
against wasteful expense and against faulty and injudicious investments. 
Such is the scope of the underwriter’s promise, and such will be the 
scope of his purpose if he keeps good faith, and it involves at all points 
ind in everv direction observance of good management. 

rhe promise to the assured is not only that the company has, but in 
his time of need shall have, the indemnity he pays for. Only good 
management can enable him to keep that promise. For only good 
management can make insurance pay its way. The practical value of 
management is suggested by the facts that within the past fifiy years 
have come and gone out of existence over 400 companies; that from 
1810 to 1830 the insurance business did not pay 3 per cent; that from 
1830 to 1850 the rate of premium charged was insufficient to meet the 
osses of that period, and many millions of capital were taken tor that 


makes the assured. 


the YT 
ttl } 


urpose. 
Che prevailing demand is for -cheaper insurance, and concessions 


1 


ave been made to it as tully as experience and good management will 
allow. 

Beyond these the price of insurance depends, not upon the compan- 
ies, but wholly with the people, for with the people rests the power not 
only to cheapen insurance but to prevent losses, 

When losses shall become merely nominal the cost of insurance will 
become merely nominal also. If the people will make fire hazard a 
principal thought when building, and prevention of fire a vital point, 
and studying the many details of domestic life and business management, 
the result will be such a reduction of loss that insurance companies can 

fford to reduce the rates. The people, therefore, have the question of 
ost in their hands, and this is the true doctrine to teach us cheap in- 
surance, 

Most of us can recall the time when we were glad to have the assist- 
ince of the state in ridding us of the disreputable companies which ran 
t large all over the west, vagabonds with little or no money, seeking 
yusiness by making promises which they could never perform. 

Che good result of the state’s intervention is seen in the almost com- 
plete withdrawal of these rogues. For the good work thus done, state 
supervision demands our tnanks, and though the state has not been 
fortunate in devising an equitable system of taxation for insurance 

companies, it seems to me that we need not complain too much, 
for it is, after all, a matter that concerns the pockets of the people 
ore than the companies. Taxes, like other expenses, have to be 
included in the price charged, and they are paid by the insured in 
the premium. Some day it may occur to the people that the way to 

heapen a thing is not to tax it over much, and then probably the pre- 

nt mode of taxation will be changed tor one less expensive to the 
eople and more equitable to us. So, too, as to the certificate of char- 

acter by the states. If they do seemingly place all companies on an 
equality, the frequent failure of these protections to protect is rapidly 
iding the people to suspect the value of these endorsements, and 
whenever they find out, as they are sure to do, that the machinery 
which furnishes these is run at the cost of the insured, they will be apt 
to getrid of it. But there is a field yet untrodden by the state where 
it can serve to protect its citizens to good purpose—viz., by legislating 
to prevent incendiarism. ‘The loss to the commonwealth by the de- 
struction of property by fire is a subject not wanting in gravity or dig- 
nity necessary to engage the attention of the state. Let the state go 
to the heart of this subject and learn, as we have learned, that much 
of this loss is directly traceable to over-insurance. Let it learn that so 
ong as the remedy for over-insurance is left to be applied by the com- 
nies that prevention of incendiarism from this source is impossible, 
and because many companies will not bind themselves, let the state 


bind all coming within its borders, forbidding them to issue any 
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policy indemnifying for more than three-quarters of any ascertained 
loss. 

By such legislation will be set in motion a self-executing building 
law and a self-executing inspection law, instead of hundreds ot 
towns now destitute of legal restrictions as to fire, we shall then 
have the greater portion of every community acting as a fire marshal, 
each watching his own and his neighbor's property. 

This machinery will be unfailing, because it will be kept in motion 
by the most enduring power known ‘among men—that of self interest. 

Fires will then be the exception and not the rule. Frauds upon in- 
surance companies will hardly be known, for it will be impossible for 
any man to make money by burning his property. With this millen- 
ial legislation will come millenial rates, an undreamed of cheapness, 
and a great sum of money now needed to buy insurance and to pay 
losses will then be seeking borrowers. . . * ’ 

Since our last meeting we have lost three members by death, Mr. 
Chas. Wesenberg, of Mobile, Alabama, Mr. P. C. Keller, of Quincy, 
lll., Mr. M. V. Young, of Rochester, N. Y. To Mr. Wesenberg, I was 
almost a stranger, and Mr. Young was but little known to me, but a 
letter received trom Mr. G. A. Van Allen, of the Commerce, of Albany, 
refers to his memory with sincere regret. Mr. Keller I have known for 
some years. Ilis lite was radiant with gentleness and nobleness, and in 
his life there was nothing low or mean. He was welcomed in every 
circle, and this association is poorer in all good qualities by his death, 
and so as the cold extinguisher of all mortal friendship steps between 
us and these friends, let us cherish their memory and pursue our work 
with thoughtful care as to what may be said of us when we are gone. 

Gentlemen, the position we occupy gives us great power tor good. 
Day by day we have opportunity to strengthen each others hands by 
acts of courtesy and good faith and to serve well our common work by 
counsel, correct information, and breezy encouraging words. Contra- 
wise, we can also do much harm by hasty and ill-placed criticism, com- 
plaining, halt-hearted work ; we can carry distrust and dishonor wher- 
ever we go and wherever our influence reaches. Pardon the liberty | 
take with you as old triends and comrades in asking you not to under- 
rate your power for harm. 

We look with pride upon the progress made since our organization. 
What a volume of experience has been gathered from its meetings. 
What an espfrvt de corps has been established. What a fellowship has 
been maintained. Though the attendance this year is less than usual, 
it is no indication of abated interest or slackened purpose. The Na- 
tional Centennial festival has called, and worthily called, our members 
to its gathering. This privilege and present duties have kept many away 
from this meeting whom we are accustomed to see with as. But next 
year will undoubtedly see a larger attendance than ever. 

The real usefulness of this association is only beginning to appear. 
Its benefits are conceded, its methods and results improve with time. 
Our brethren in New York and the East have caught the spirit, and this 
meeting is honored by the presence of the members of the profession 
from Canada, who, if | am not misinformed, are contemplating a simi- 
lar organization. Let us aim to merit the honors and continue to main- 
tain the association as the foremost instrumentality in our country for 
fire underwriting. 


* 


The address of the president was referred to a committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. E. Cary, R. J. Smith and Clarkson. 

The secretary read communications from several members of the 
association and others, expressing their regret at their inability to be 
present at the meeting ; also telegrams from Messrs. A. C. Blodgett, of 
Philadelphia, Benj. Vernor, vice-president of the association ; ex-presi- 
dent C. W. Marshall, Major Castleman and others, saying they would 
be unable to attend. 

Several members of the association having died during the year, a 
committee was appointed to draft suitable resolutions. 

Mr. Chas. H. Case moved that the officers of the Chicago fire de- 
partment and fire insurance patrol be invited to the courtesies of the 
floor. Carried. 

The committee on “ District, State and Local Boards,’’ then presented 
a very interesting report through their chairman, Mr. I. S. Blackwelder, 
of the Scottish Commercial insurance company. 


DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL BOARDS. 


Your committee to whom was assigned the topic of district, state 
and local boards, was, by what we must regard as an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, composed of persons directly in the employ of the Na- 
tional Board. 

As such representatives, it would naturally be supposed that they 
would treat the subject from their standpoint—perhaps quite inappro- 
priate to an association composed of members, some of whom are not 
in connection with companies belonging to that body. 

Your committee recognize this association as being in harmony with 
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the National Board, and its past history sustains such a view, but it is 
not proposed to treat the topic under consideration in such a way as to 
be uninteresting to members of this association who have no part nor 
interest in the National Board. 

They have therefore been restricted to a general glance at the situa- 
tion as it appears to-day, and have, wisely or unwisely, omitted to go 
into the detailed work of boards—either state, district or local. 

Three of the district boards were provided for by legislation of the 
National Board in 1874, viz. : ; 

The Central Auxiliary, composed of the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and West Virginia. The Northern Auxiliary, composed of 
the states of Illinois, lowa, Wisconson, Minnesota; and the Western 
Auxiliary, composed of the states of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 
The establishment of the committee on co-operation subsequently su- 
perseded the work of all these organizations, and thcy were abandoned 
after several meetings, which partook more of a social than a business 
character. Few, if any, regretted the collapse of the District Boards 
as they never had a warm place in the affections of the field men, and, 
being divested of all the legislative power, there was litle cohesive 
force in them. Probably in later years we shall be constrained to write 
down the whole scheme of District Boards as a blunder. It is too 
early to pass upon it yet. Should it be deemed wise to undertake the 
the work of re-organizing these auxiliaries, it must be on a different 
plan, and with more clearly defined powers, or rather, with Jowers of 
some kind, for they were destitute of eazy before. 

The first state board organized was in Ohio in March, 1872. Others 
followed in quick succession, until every western state was included in 
some such organization by the close of that year or very early in 1873. 
The state board work was peculiar, and grew up of itself. In fact, it 
was a necessary outgrowth of the great awakening which followed the 
Chicago and Boston fires, and of the urgent demand of the companies 
for higher rates and more conservative practices. 

As a means to an end the National Board was organized, but it was 
found that that end could not be obtained without systematic field 
work by which the rules and rates of the organization could be applied 
and enforced. Out of this necessity grew the state boards, and it will 
not be denied that they did a vast amount of work, and did it well. 
The field torce who performed this extra labor with so much patience 
and forbearance hardly knew the magnitude of the great total, and 
probably will never receive the full measure of appreciation that they 
are entitled to; but subsequent results have fully justified that work 
and have fully sustained the remark of an eminent underwriter that “ the 
state boarcs were the right arm of the National Board.” Many of our 
most sagacious underwriters maintain that our interests have never 
prospered so well as under state board legislation and managements. 

Perhaps this one cause, more than all others, led to the discontinu- 
ance of the system, and it will operate to prevent a return to it, even 
had its place not been supplied by other agencies deemed more equita- 
ble and not quite so unwieldy, chief of which we name the committee 
of co-operation. 

It is an agreeable task to bear witness to the industry, ability and 
discretion of the committee, and it may well be questioned whether 
any of our operations have been carried on with such signal success 
and with such rare zeal and fidelity. 

It is a matter of regret to our committeee that they are not prepared 
to go into greater detail upon the portion of the report relating to local 
boards. It is one of great importance and has been so ably handled py 
former committees, that it is exceedingly difficult to add thereto. 
Local boards are maintained in every city and town of any importance 
throughout the country, and will continue to be as long as any effort at 
uniformity of practice is attempted in the profession, They are the 
local repositories of all intormation and directions affecting the general 
good, and if properly conducted, produce the most satisfactory and 
beneficial results. The field is lost or won by the individual members 
of the local board. Let us give due credit to the hundreds of faithful 
workers composing these bodies. There are too many unfaithful ones, 
but let not their demerit blind our eyes when surveying the whole fieid, 
so that we fail to see the great army of those who have proved their 
fidelity by the severest tests. 

In conclusion, we beg to remark, with reference to the National 
Board, that it has adopted a system for transacting the business of fire 
underwriting ; it has conserved the highest interests of the profession 
at home and abroad; it has laid broad and deep the foundations 
whereon to rear an enduring structure which shall stand as a beacon 
light to succeeding generations, and, making all due allowance for mis- 
takes and every other hindrance, it has achieved marvellous results— 
results that will stand out in bold relief should the time ever come when 
the institution shall be dissolved and the companies again launch out 
in a wild endeavor to establish the Darwinian theory of “ the survival 
of the fittest.” 


Mr. Smith moved that after the presentation of each report an hour 


he set apart for the discussion of the reports. Carried. Mr. Black- 


welder’s report was on motion referred to a committee of one to con- 








sider the subject of boards as affecting other associations, such as finan- 

cial, mercantile, manufacturing and industrial. 
On motion of Mr. Potter, the address of Mr. J. 

a special order for the afternoon session at 3 P. M. 


B. Benrett was made 
A report from the 
committee on tariffs was then called for, when it was announced that 
Mr. Peetrey, the chairman, had resigned, and Mr. J. M. Rogers, of the 


Phenix, of New York, had been appointed in his place. Mr. Rogers 


reported that Mr. Castleman, of Louisville, manager of the Royal in- 
surance company, had consented to prepare the report, but he was 
summoned to Texas on business at the last moment and was unable to 


present it; hence no report could be made. It was on motion passed 


by the president. 
ADJUSTMENT OF LOSSES 
A report on the subject of adjustment of losses was then read by 
Mr. A. W. Spaulding, of St. Louis, the adjuster of the Franklin Fire 
insurance company, of Philadelphia. 


Is it not possible that insurance practice has contributed to the preju- 
dice by which the adjuster is surrounded? Has not the practice of 
writing specific insurance upon property having an equal fire hazard, 
«nd located at the same place, aggravated public prejudice against fire 
insurance companies? For this the underwriter, not the adjuster, is 
responsible. Adjustments upon these specific policies, we believe, 
have produced more general dissatisfaction than all other causes com- 
bined. Without the design is primary to construct a contract for im- 
proper advantage, we are at a loss to account for a practice, which is 
an inheritance, requiring $2,5co on dry goods, $2,500 on boots and 
shoes, $2,500 on ready-made clothing, and $2,500 on hats and caps, all 
contained ia the grade floor of a given “‘ B”’ building, when the assured 
sought, and undoubtedly zzfended, to obtain—and, until the loss, sup- 
posed the contract covered—$10,000 insurance upon the general stock 
ot merchandise contained therein. 

We recall an adjustment upon a policy of $2,400, having six specitica- 
tions upon property of the same hazard, and contained in the same 
building. The assured sustained a clear loss of $2,695, $295 more than 
the face of his policy; while the adjustment, everything being fairly 
considered, was only $1,596, a salvage of $804. You have all, gentle- 
men, witnessed the amazement and disappointment which such results 
produced upon even the intelligent and cultivated policyholder, who then, 
for the first time, perhaps, was enable to discern the analogy be- 
tween “specific insurance ” and that vulgar rule, ‘‘ Heads, 7 win ; tails, 
you lose.” 

We are among those who earnestly desire, for the good of the pro- 
fession, the abandonment of specific insurance upon property of a like 
fire hazard and ownership, and contained in one building, except it be 
in special hazards and the contents of dwelling-houses. We believe 
such a course will contribute greatly to the removal of public preju- 
dice. 

Another factor busy engendering prejudice is the dishonest, or in- 
competent, or desperate adjuster. He fails to distinguish between an 
honest claim and a fraud ; and proceeds upon the basis that his repu- 
tation and term of employment both depend upon his ability to exhibit 
a salvage, right or wrong. An adjuster is supposed to be experienced 
in the various current values, construction of buildings, an expert in 
determining by mathematical rules the condition on the day of the fire 
of the merchant or manufacturer ; familiar with the necessary steps to 
a close and successful and honest adjustment of a loss, and the law 
governing the same. Therefore, when an adjuster, or special or state 
agent, connives with a builder to present an estimate Io per cent less 
than accurate cost to rebuild; or, finding a total loss, secures 25 per 
cent salvage by satisfying the simple-minded policyholder that insur- 
ance companies never insure to exceed three-fourths of the value of a 
building ; or, going to a dwelling-house loss the same day, or morning 
after the fire, and obtains a pariial statement of the loss upon which he 
settles, and refuses to recognize a supplementary claim, except in court, 
is sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. He is a man, if a merchant, 
who would sand his sugar-or keep two sets of scales. Zhe determination 
of the adjuster to secure every proper advantage to his company, ts 
sound ; but, having the scales in his hand, his conclusions must be 
drawn with judiczal fairness and certainty, otherwise he contributes 
to the injury of every company dcing an honorable and legitimate busi- 
ness, * * * * * * * * * 

We are told officially that in 1875 35 per cent of all the fires in the 
United States, and 55 percent of the losses, and 40 per cent of the 
losses in the state of New York, resulted from thecrime of arson. That 
in the capital of one of our western states, of twenty-one fires eleven 
were incendiary, involving five-sevenths of the whole loss. Should the 
adjuster be censured if he questioned private morals in his work of ad- 
justment? Nothing but stupid ignorance and blind prejudice prevents 
the populace from becoming what their interests require—the friend 
and ally of the diligent adjuster in pursuing to the end his investiga- 
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tions of fraud. But in this laudible work he is surrounded by danger. 
He feels his way among circumstances which are worthless if not well 
connected, but are conclusive in most cases when well linked together. 
His danger is illustrated by Mr. Deming in his **‘ Remarkable Events,”’ 
wherein he relates the arrest, trial, and public execution, at various 
periods in history, of thirty-two persons convicted upon circumstantial 
{ 


vidence of the crime of murder. After their execution it was ascer- 
tained they were innocent. Fraud can only be disclosed by 
persistent and laborious and intelligent research. While it is 


the duty of the adjuster to persevere in his inquiries in that 
direction until satisfied there is no fraud in the claim of fire, the 
ground is exceedingly dangerous, and adjusters should walk upon it 
with cautious steps and honest intent. In this branch of our labors we 
velieve the preliminary examination, under oath, at a time when the 
issured cannot foresee the end, or the adjuster be misled by suspicious 
or impulsive impressions, will aid greatly in arriving at a reliable and 
logical conclusion. But keep in mind that character is more sacred than 
property, and that circumstantial evidence is known to have sent its 
victims unjustly to the gallows and penitentiary. 

How unsatisfactory is the present practice of solving the question of 
depreciation resulting from the use or location of property. It is the 
“unknown quantity ’’ in the adjuster’s problem. It may well be termed 
in insurance thermometer... Whether 25 per cent is sufficient depends 
upon the necessity of the situation. When it takes 35 per cent to pro- 
duce a respectable salvage, gene~ally 25 per cent is considered too 
small. * * * 

We have become very much interested in this subject, because we 
believe there can be discovered a satisfactory solution. Although a 
year has passed since the appointment of this committee, we have not 
had the time, aside from the duties incident to our employment, to com- 
plete a set of tables, which we were very anxious to submit to this body 
it this time. We hope to do so, however, during the winter, when the 
result will be communicated in a circular to the members of this asso- 
ciation as a part of this report. 

If our investigations lead us to a reasonable conclusion that the as- 
sured has been guilty of arson, or is engaged in presenting a fraudulent 
claim, we urge an unrelenting pursuit until it ends in the surrender of 
the policy. If the fraud exists, the assured knows it, and determined 
and united efforts at its disclosure will sooner or later bring home the 
policy, or a proposition at nominal compromise. . ° ° 

Does not anticipation in the payment of losses stimulate unprincipled 
insurers to sell out to the insurance companies? Is not the attendant 
evil greater than the saving of interest or gaining of glory? With rare 
exceptions, insurance contracts provide for payment sixty days after 
receipt of satisfactory proofs of loss. Competition, which introduced 
so many destructive practices in underwriting, stimulated arson and 
fraud by adjusting and paying at sight. While we have now in vogue 
. better practice in underwriting, an era of conservatism and reason, 
why should we not return to the original intent of the underwriter, and, 
is life insurance companies always do, take the full time allowed by 
the policy between the adjustment and the payment oftheloss? When 
55 per cent of all the losses in the United States in 1875 resulted from 
irson and fraud, it seems that much benefit might be gained by giv- 
ing this subject more thought and investigation than it has thus far 
commanded. 

How shall we measure the loss or damage of the assured, under his 
indemnity contract ? 

Whether the policy says, ‘to make good unto the assured,”’ or, 
“according to the actual cash value,”’ in our judgment makes very 
little difference under a contract which agrees only to zademnzfy him 
‘against loss or damage by fire.”” The insurance policy has always 
been regarded as a contract of indemnity only. * * * 

We feel that the authorities are sufficient to settle the points- 

First: that an insurance policy is az zademnzty contract. 

Second: that it can never, without violence to its essence and spirit, 
he made by the assured a source of profit. 

Therefore, as a general rule, with possibly a few exceptions, we re- 
gard our contract obligation discharged when we have adjusted upon 
merchandise in the hand of the manufacturer, by allowing the cost of 
reproduction on the day of the fire when the wholesale market value 
ncludes a manufacturer’s profit. If the wholesale market value be 

that the cost of reproduction, the policy provides for that contin- 
xency to replace like for like. 

If our claimant be a wholesale dealer, the manufacturer's market 
ilue on the day of the fire is, in our judgment, the true measure of 
h value to him, as proclaimed in an indemnity contract: that is, 
the price at which, on the day of the fire, he could have taken our 

ney and made himself “ good.” 

If a retazler, the wholesale price current on the day of the fire. 
If a consumer, the retail market value. 

Of course, the question of depreciation, and on the other hand, 
treights and costs in bringing the goods to destination, are to be con- 
idereq. * * # 


Vi 


Lockwood spoke in high terms of the report, and requested 











copies of it tor his adjusters. He said it ought to be in the hands of 
every adjuster in the land. 

On the opening of the afternoon session, the chair appointed the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On Nominations.—Messrs. Smith, Lindsay, Morris, Newberger, 
Rogers, Moss, Fox, Spaulding and Harding. 


On Obituaries—Messrs. Blackwelder, Du Mont, Holman and Bli- 
ven. 

Discussion on the report of Mr. Spaulding on adjustment was con- 
tinued by the members; Messrs. Lindsay, Fox, Cary, Wilson and Case 
participating. A number of hypothetical cases were put to the assem- 
bly and answered, chiefly regarding what should be paid in case of 
loss to different classes of losers, such as the manufacturer, the com- 
mission merchant, the wholesale or retail dealer, and the purchaser. 
Mr. Case said that a great many confused the terms—cost price and in- 
demnification ; his idea of a true adjustment was ¢vdemnification and 
nothing else; it was to give the assured exactly what the property was 
worth at the time of the fire. 

Three o'clock arriving, Mr. Bennett’s address, being a special order 
for that hour, was called for, and the president introduced Mr. J. B. 
Bennett, who spoke for an hour and a half, delivering an interesting 
paper, which was frequently interrupted with applause and laughter. 


He resumed his seat amidst a storm of applause. 


MR. J. B. BENNETT'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Bennett’s address was an elaborate and carefully prepared paper, 
constituting a history of insurance in the United States, which, if pub- 
He attributes 
the credit of originating the agency system of fire and marine insurance 


lished entire, would fill a large part of THE SPECTATOR. 


in the West, if not in the United States, to Ephraim Robins, who, in 
1826, conceived the idea of extendirg the usefulness of the Protection, 
of Hartford. 
pointed who secured premiums amounting to $3,000,000. 

1845 by southern and western 


During twenty succeeding years 250 agents were ap- 


Several attempts were made about 
companies to adopt the new plan, and for a time the Columbus, the 
Lexington, the Tennessee Fire and Marine, the Nashville, and Charles- 
ton, S. C., companies figured conspicuously as leading corporations. 
They were in their day more prominent at the west than any eastern 
company, excepting the Protection, of Hartford. The 
Philadelphia, and the Delaware Mutual, of the same city, up to 1845, 
* * The 


average burning line during twenty years, from 1826 to 1846, rose fully 


Franklin, of 
had each one-half dozen agencies west of Pittsburgh. * 


33% per cent, advancing more the second decade than the first ten 


years. * * * The St. Louis conflagration of 1849, checked, and 
nearly annihilated the companies involved init. * * * 


fire was supplemented by the Chillicothe conflagration, about a year 


This great 


later, causing the Columbus, the Lexington, Ky., Tennessee Fire and 
Marine, and Nashville insurance companies to go into liquidation, or 
withdraw from the struggle. This brought numerous eastern compa- 
ies west to supply the vacuum, especially New York state companies, 
organized under the law of 1849. 

Attention to field work began in 1847. Mark Howard (now Pres- 
ident of the National insurance company of Hartford) for the Protec- 
tion, A. F. Wilmarth (Vice-President of the Home), then for the 
AEtna, were its avant courters. The Hartford placed Mr. D. Adams, 
of the Columbus company, on the same duties in 1852. . . ' 

Tennessee had a license law in 1851, applying to every county which 
operated as prohibitory. Its passage had been secured by state com-° 
panies, to afford them monopoly, but when they lost influence and 
were demoralized by heavy losses at St. Louis, Tennessee was again 
re-opened. The state had received no income from the license feature 
of the law, and needed revenue. The officials were visited, and per- 
suaded, after a full hearing, to adopt and recommend such construc- 
tion of their laws, that the large embargo was finally removed. Ohio 
passed its first supervision law in 1854, the year that Massachusetts 
inaugurated State insurance departments. The difficulty with the 


Protection’s not getting a certificate from Ohio, their stocks being 
hypothecated to indorsers of bills payable, was the turning point in 
connection with an extensive fire at Frankfort, Ky., that destroyed its 
credit, and for months unsettled confidence, producing great uneasi- 
The burning line advanced twenty per cent 
The cancellation clause was 


ness in insurance circles. 
during the decade from 1846 to 1856. 
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inserted in policies in 1846, but \ was seldom acted on ) until field super- 
vision was instituted. “4 * 

In 1853 an important advance was waite in New York city in organ- 
izing an insurance company, with what was then a very large paid-up 
cash capital of $500,000, no company having previously started with 
full paid-up cash capital. 

The Continental and Home insurance companies were first so organ- 
ized. Great efforts were made to put a peerless company at the finan- 
cial metropolis into the agency business, under experienced manange- 
ment, but the Continental voted, when it had secured its $500,000, to 
confine itself to local business, so that it became necessary to duplicate 
the corporation and organize the Home insurance company for that 
purpose. The theory being that New York city was the key to 
position, and with sufficient capital, rates, and ability of management 
in American corporations, it would be unnecessary to encourage 
European assistance, as in Life, to transact the Fire insurance trade 
of the United States. ° ' * 

The Home, in 1855, checked its wide: with a tight rein, lost a posi- 
tion that has taken it, with all its admirable tact and skill, fully twenty 
years’ struggle to regain, while the Hartford companies vigo ously 
then pushed ahead and secured the proud and important standing 
they since occupy and maintain. ’ In the 
1852, the business part of the town of Brandon, Mississippi, was 
destroyed by fire. ‘The 42tna was concerned in that loss, but had no 
adjuster on the ground, getting a local agent to forward proofs, for 
which amount they remitted draft for settlement. An adjuster, inves- 
tigating losses for other companies, ascertained that mistakes had been 
made in the claim sent forward ; he obtained and stopped the draft in 
the nick of time from being passed to the claimant, re-opened the 
and settled the loss fairly for 75 per cent of the original demand, and 
returned the erroneous dratt to Hartford. Out of this transaction, and 
some slight special work, opened a correspondence that terminated in 
their establishing a branch office in Cincinnati, 1853. It then had a 
capital of $300,000; one hundred and twenty-five agencies West, 
transacting a business of $125,000 per annum, which had been 
decidedly unprofitable. The result of this new regzmze was seventeen 
million dollars premiums obtained in seventeen years, by a corps of 
over one thousand agents, netting the corporation the handsome profit 
of three million seven hundred and fitty thousand dollars. That 
branch in the Central West has paid handsomely first, last, and all the 
time, never having encountered an unprofitable year. Chicago was an 
independent agency, reporting directly to Hartford. , * 

| Mr. inserts 
misunderstanding which led to the severance of 
Etna in 1870. | 


] 


case 


Bennett here letter giving his explanation of the 


his relations with the 


In 1854 the business was in a critical condition. The insurance 
conventions of 1849 and 1853 had not permanently improved rates, 
secured cohesion, or established better order. * The 
old tariffs and instruction books were called in and burned for some- 
thing more useful than poetic justice. The best rates the classification 
tables or the light of daily practice and observation afforded were 
ascertained, and 33 per cent added thereto, to get on a productive 
strata. When unaided by any co-operation, almost like a forlorn hope, 
solitary and alone, the battle of remunerative rates was begun in dead 
earnest, with such success and usefulness that nothing disturbed the 
problem until October, 1871, came like the earthquake to Lisbon. * * 

George W. Hoffman, underwriter, Detroit, was the first state agent 
in the ranks, 1855—the herald of state supervision. . ; ** 

The three-quarter clause applying to remote risks was inserted 1855 
and continued ten years. It was withdrawn at a season of great pros- 
perity to avoid misrepresentation and impertinent attacks. The equity 
and safety of the rule like the theft clause was conservative and 
unquestioned by those familiar with its utility. W. F. Church, in 1856, 
was the first adjuster exclusively delegated to that specialty. 
Indiana in 1857 led off with a deposit law, which, after a short insight 
to its unsatisfactory working, was repealed. The history of the 
measure was discreditable to its advocates, only sordid and malicious 
motives having stimulated its enactment. It yielded nothing but 

“apples of discord. Retaliatory state legislation originally sprung from 
this measure. * 4 ' ’ . 4 * ' ‘ 

Prior to 1864 the remuneration to agents was usually 1o per cent; a 
few companies had experimented with 5 and 7% per cent commission 
on gross premiums, and 10 to 15 per cent on the net annual profits of 
each agency, but found it would not work as smoothly as 10 per cent 
with good supervision, so the latter figure became almost the universal 
standard of compensation. With the influx of new companies after 
1864, high prices, dashing competition, and gold over 150, the figure 
went to 15 per cent and upwards within twelve months. This extra 
5 per cent commission has made a difference of over three millions of 

dollars per annum in the working expenses of the companies, or, for 
twelve years, a total of $36,000,000. Since 1871 the question has been 
frequently canvassed how to re- adjust this matter, but no action has 
heen taken beyond pruning down to 15 per cent where a larger figure 





summer of 





had been allowed. The item of economy is yearly crowding the ques- 
tion to the front, so that it will become a matter, in due time, of press- 
ing consideration. ‘ There’s millions in it.”’ ' * 


REPORT ON FORM OF POLICY 


The report on form of policy was presented by the committee con- 
Charles W. Marshall, 


ints in which the proposed form differs from 


sisting of Messrs. Charles E. Bliven, and Geo 


W. Adams. All the px 
National Board are pointe 


that adopted by the d out and explained 


the report ; we therefore do not publish the policy recommended by the 


committee. We also omit the introductory portion of the report, 


which is replete with interesting and valuable historical information, 


showing diligent and careful research. 


A policy of insurance is held to be a contract. This was true of the 
instrument, in point of fact, in the earlier days of underwriting, be- 
cause, as we have shown, all parties to the instrument were once re- 
quired to sign it; hence the contract phraseology was the proper mode 
of expressing the intention of the parties 

As we come down to the practice of companies in the present day, 
we find the same contract form of policy substantially, though perhaps 
there has beer in later years an almost utter disregard of applications ; 
hence the policy has become in effect a unilateral or one-sided instru- 
ment. The old contract phraseology has been retained, because, we 
presume, as “the assured retains the original in his own hands, he is 
considered to be bound by whatever its condit 

In our consideration of this subject we fully appreciate the difficul- 
ties which any committee or body of underwriters will have to encoun- 
ter, when they attempt to bring about the adoption of an uniform form 
of policy ; or even a revision of the one in general use, and we do not 
dare to hope that our efforts in this direction will do else than provoke 
discussion ; 


ions.” 


but if this be done, we shall have performed our part, for it 


is mainly by discussion that reform is brought about. 
Reformers in this direction, however, have a strong element in their 
favor, in the necessity for large lines of insurance on particular risks, 


which naturally compels the use of a concurrent form of the wrzffen 
portion of the policy. Eventually the requirements of trade and the 
decisions of courts will force both insurer and insured into the use of a 
general concurrence in the Jrzzted form of policy. 


In England, by the use of what is known as the “ consolidated 


office form,” and in this country by the use of the “ National Board ’ 
form, a long step toward a universally concurrent printed form of 
policy, has been taken; this shows the necessity for such action, but 
there yet remains much to be done before the form can be _ per- 
fected. 

Hence we venture to criticise the form in current use, and hope 


tor its revision; so that it shall be made not only to meet the plain 
understanding of the assured, but also gain the confidence of the 
courts, which now appear to be prejudiced against it; for as a dis- 
tinguished jurist lately said “the present form is so ambiguous that 
it requires a lawyer to understand it, and it would trouble some of 
them to do so.” 

The National Board form could be made the almost per- 
fect policy. To make it such, however, a change from the contract to 
the limiting phraseology, an elimination of obselete or redundant con- 
ditions ; a transposition of others, and a revision of punctuation appears 
to beof prime necessity. 

To be more specific, there should be a transposition of the loss and 
damage, and the amount ofliability phrases, so as to make more prom- 
inent the fact that the person, and not the property, indem- 
nified. The acknowledgment of receipt of premium might be omitted 
—the delivery of policy is equivalent to acknowledgment of payment of 
premium, or the giving of a credit forthe same. ‘‘ Premium is so-called, 
because of right it ought to be paid before hand,” and its non-payment 


basis of an 


is to be 


before a loss will not void the policy, as the insurer may insist upon 
being satisfied at the time.of the risk. The liability of the company is 
stated not to exceed the interest of the assured; this would appear 


sufficient without the several repetitions which occur in various forms 
further on. If there be no interest there can be no indemnity. 





In the first paragraph, the assured may make any misrepresentation, 
by “consent of the company endorsed hereon.’’ The clause ‘if the 
risk be increased by the erection of neighboring buildings,” appears un- 
necessary, especially unless confined to such as are within the control 
of the assured. This point would be fully covered by “if the risk be 
increased by any means within the control of the assured,’’ as would 


transfer of 
would be 
assured ”’ 


“manufacturing establishments running extra time, etc.;” “ 
property, “judicial decree, or bankruptcy proceedings,” 
fully embraced in the “change of title,’’ or ‘‘ interest of the 
clause. 


The words “‘ property hereby insured ”’ or “ herein insured,’ causes 
much trouble. How often in case of loss are we told by the assured 
that the property is insured ? and he points the amount insured 07 his 


his property, and these words in the policy, to sustain his position ; and 
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then tells us to replace the property. The property “ herein described ” 
or “‘specified,”” would be more to the point, as the indemnity runs to 
the assured, and not with the property. 

The words “ this insurance,’ in paragraphs two, five, eight and ten, 
ilso seem inappropriate, and that “ this policy ’’ should be used instead. 
It would appear to be a more harmonious arrangement, if all after the 
first sentence, in the second paragraph, were made a part of the first ; 
also, that all of the excepted risks after paragraph eleven should be 
added to paragraph two. 

Paragraph nine would be much stronger if amended so as to include 

requirement for an appraisal of damage to a building; also, that 
‘‘plans and specifications shall be furnished if required, as a part of the 
proof of loss.”” This already is in the policies of some companies, and 
is a very important addition. 
plate glass as appears in the policies of many companies, should be 
changed to #zne square feet, as evidently intended. 

The third and fourth sentences of paragraph nine ought to be con- 
solidated, omitting the requirement for submission to arbitration, which 
would be fully covered by an appraisal. Paragraphs four, five, eight 
and ten appear superfluous, being substantially repetitions. A revision 
of punctuation throughout the entire policy, and especially in the first 
ind second paragraphs, would be a decided improvement, and mani- 
festly is required. 

Making the conditions of the policy a part of the consideration would 
idd strength. 

To these suggestions we have to add what we deem to be of the most 
mportance, to wit: The substitution of the 4mzt7ng for the contract 
phraseology, the growth of which we have traced, and which, under 
the prevailing mode cf issuing policies, now seems to be of doubtful 
application. We have quite out-grown the old order of things ; 
hence it is time to put on the new, and so avoid old forms and 
decisions now used as precedents in the courts; and which were 
based upon an entirely different state of facts from what obtain 


now, 


In the form submitted, we have made the conditions, etc., a part of 


the consideration ; we have transposed the loss and damage, and the 
umount covered clauses, so to be in harmony with indemnifying the 
assured, not the property. The risk is confined to the “specified and 
located property only.’”’ The criterion of value is made to be 
what the property would have sold for in cash immediately pre- 
ceding the fire, first authorizing a ‘‘ deduction for depreciation from 
location, use or otherwise.’’ By a transposition of words, the pay- 
ment sixty days after satisfactory proofs are furnished is made more 
plain. 
The authority of agents to bind the company is limited to the con- 
ditions, etc., and the actual zssue of the policy. The application, etc., 
of the assured is made the basis of insurance. And the /¢/e, not the 
interest, is required to be disclosed; as there may be an interest suffi- 
ient to impinge a policy upon, and yet no title. If we have the title, 
the interest can easily be ascertained. 

In paragraph one are grouped together all those items excepted from 
nsurance, 

In paragraph two the word mod is also introduced in the riot clause, 
is is also an exemption from liability in case of destruction of building 

wader of ctuvtl authorities. 

In paragraph two are grouped those items for which the company 
vill be liable, if consent in writing on the policy be obtained. 

In paragraph three are grouped those items not covered unless speci- 
fically mentioned. ze square feet of plate glass is provided for, in- 
stead of ‘Aree as in po icies of many companies. 

Paragraphs four, five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten are similar to 
in the National Board form, except that they are arranged in 
consecutive order, and have perhaps slight verbal changes, which are 
shown by italics, except that in paragraph four is a limitation ot liabil- 
ty, covering construed loss by reason of fire ordinances preventing the 
repair of damaged buildings. 

In paragraphs eleven, twelve and thirteen, or proof of loss clauses, 
some verbal changes are suggested. Certificate of chief engineer of 
fire department, instead of notary public, is required. The value of a 
notary’s certificate is estimated so lightly by some companies as not 
to require it. In its origin such a certificate meant all it implies ; it 
loes to-day in some counties, and its requirement can be enforced ; 
but the certificate of the chief of fire department, based as it will be 
ipon official records, is certainly in every way to be desired. A re- 
juirement for appraisal of damage to building is provided—a very 

edful addition, as most adjusters can verify; and is not found in 

National Board form, though it appears in the policies of some 
f the companies. 


those 


ic Cf 
Provision is also made for an examination of the assured—ezther 
re or after proof are made; under the current form examinations, 
ppraisals, etc., caznot be enforced until after proofs of loss are sub- 
-d. This analysis might be extended, did not the length of this 
paper torbid. 
I} 


The limitation of ‘Aree square feet of 





rhe critical examination of the form submitted, will develope all the | 


essential features of the National Board form. By the re-arrangement 
and consolidation of all those points which specially relate to each 
other, many repetitions have been eliminated, and the subject mat- 
ter reduced to such an extent as to fermit the use cf type 
twice the stse of that in the current form of policy—an improve- 
ment much to be desired, and will remove a cause of much complaint 
by both customers and courts, against the very small type generally 
used. 

A further reduction might be made by 
and the removal clauses. 

Coal oil is probably the most insidious danger companies have to 
fear. Its use should not be permitted unless by special endorsement on 
the policy, that the risk may be known, and an extra charge made if 
thought best. 

\s to the “removal clause,” its requirement seems unjust; for, in 
one clause we require the assured to “‘ use his best endeavors to save and 
protect the property at and after the fire,” and in the “ removal clause” 
say in effect, that if he does so, the company will be liable for only a 
pro rata proportion of the loss. The weight of authority appears to be 
against the enforcement of the clause, hence its inequity ought to ex- 
clude it from the policy. 

A word or two in regard to the use of limiting phraseology. 


the omission of the coal oil 


g The 
original introduction into the policy of a limitation of liability appears 
to have been made in 1749. This was contested in the courts with 
varying decisions, but was finally held to be valid, and could be en- 
forced. Since then limitation of liability has been a settled principle in 
insurance. ‘An insurer,” says Flanders. page 216, “may prescribe 
any limitation to his undertaking that he pleases.” 

While policies may be held to be contracts, and governed, in a meas- 
ure, by this branch of the law, they have, of late years, become what is 
termed a unilateral or one-sided contract, or a contract, so to speak, 
made by one party only. Hence the limiting phraseology is the proper 
form to use ; because the party making or issuing the policy is the only 
one who can fix the limit of liability, and having once fixed it there 
should be no enlargement. 

Admitting all that may be said in favor of a form requiring the as- 
sured to sign the policy, and so make it an absolute contract, we submit 
that it is totally impracticable, because so long as the practice is 
not universal among companies, the use of such a form cannot be 
enforced. If this be true, then it only remains for the companies 
themselves to fix the limit of their liability. This may be done by 
the use of limiting phraseology, which will enforce itself, and so become 
universal. 

The insurer furnishes the indemnity for a small stipend, subject to 
certain conditions or limitations—which necessarily become a part of 
the consideration—because there would be no equity in taking a small 
sum and agreeing to pay a hundred or more times as much, as is 
often the case, unless there was some limit fixed, beyond which, the 
insurer can not be required to go. 

Who shall fix that limit so justly as he who assumes the risk ? 

By the use of the contract phraseology, the courts are permitted to 
assume the interpretation of the meaning of the insurer and the insured ; 
and often carry the former far beyond the risk he agreed to assume. 
By the use of the limiting phraseology, all parties would be confined to 
the exact wording of the policy; and the instrument would becom: 
simple and plain in its construction—easily understood by all parties 
interested ; and at the same time afford ample protection to the rights 
of both the insurer and the assured. 


The report was discussed by Messrs. Lockwood, Case, Wilson, Smith 
and others, who spoke in favor of a reform in this very important mat- 
ter. 
tion of liability, it being claimed that this would put an end to the 


It was generally thought that the policy should contain a limita- 


prevailing misunderstanding of the terms of the policy when a loss 
was submitted to the courts. 

Mr. R. J. Smith, of the committee to whom was referred the presi- 
dent's address, reported in favor of having the subjects therein dis- 
cussed referred to special committees to report during the session. 
The report was adopted and the topics referred. The meeting then 
adjourned to meet Thursday, at 10 A. M. 


SECOND DAY. 

Shortly after 10 o’clock the convention re-assembled, with President 
Wilson in the chair. The session was opened by « report of the com- 
mittee of “Fire insurance; the relations between it and the public,” 
H. Case, manager of the Royal insurance com- 
Mr. Case explained 


presented by Mr. C. 
pany at Chicago, and chairman of this committee. 
that his report would treat of the subject in one view thereof, and 
that Mr. Geo. C. Clarke, another member of the committee, would fol- 
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low with another paper on a different theme, which would come under 


the head of this report. 
Mr. Geo. C. Clarke, of Chicago, general agent of the London Assur- 
ance Corporation, followed with a report : 


PRESENT METHOD OF COMPENSATING AGENTS. 


A year ago | had the honor to present to this association a paper on 
public opinion, which was rather in the nature of a query as to the atti- 
tude of the public toward insurance than a development of any specific 
method of changing that attitude. 

I need scarcely say now that the conclusion reached in my own mind, 
and doubtless in that of others, was that on the whole the public had 
neither very intelligent nor very comprehensive—nor—consequently very 
favorable views as regards insurance and insurance companies. 

On this general subject an able paper has been prepared by the chair- 
man of the committee of which I am a member, and I do not propose 
now to treat of that broad theme. 

One of the branches of this general subject has, however, considerably 
interested me—not only for the time between these two annual meet- 
ings, but for many years, and it is of this branch I propose to say a few 
words at this time. It is merely of the present method of compensat- 
ing agents as it effects the attitude of the public mind toward insur- 
ance. 

I assume as a Starting point, that to some degree the public mind is 
hostile to insurance. The protection is sought, but rather as a matter 
of necessity than free will, rather as the protection of an enemy thana 
friend, of one that way serve in an hour of need, but that unless care- 
fully watched, may defraud and injure those who seek the protec- 
tion, and rob rather than restore when the hour of need comes. I 
simply ask, among the various causes that lead to this conception or 
mizs-conception—whichever you may call it—does the mode of transact- 
ing the business—referring particularly to the mode of compensating 
agents—have any place? I think it does. And to see whether this is 
true, let us consider first what this method is; second, how the method 
effects the common estimate of the people, and their attitude towards 
insurance. 

The present almost universal method of conducting the fire insur- 
ance business throughout this country is by means of agents, who are 
compensated by a commission of a certain percentage on the amount 
of risk taken for their respective companies (or on premiums received, 
which is the same thing). A company plants its agents in every city 
and town in the United States, puts into the hands of their agents a 
power of attorney to use its millions of capital in the trade of insurance 
(of course under certain restrictions as to amount, though these by no 
means confining them to narrow bounds) and says to all these agents: 
‘Sell my goods to the people, and reserve for your compensation a 
commission upon the amount of goods you sell. Remember this com- 
mission is not qualified in any way, is contingent upon nothing—is 
based only upon the amount of sales. The question of profits does 
not enter into the calculation. If you sell, and continue selling our 
goods below their cost, so that it is a losing business to us and our 
capital is being exhausted, this does not concern you. We might sus- 
pend selling, but as long as we continue your compensation shall be 
unvarying and sure. You may sell to irresponsible men who may de- 
fraud us by bankruptcy and crime, but never mind the results; you, as 
an agent, are all right; you are sure of your compensation, no matter 
how the capital of the company may suffer. You see clearly that all 
you are to aim at is volume of business without regard to price or profit. 
To be sure, you may fear a change of agency, if we should find the re- 
sults in your hands very bad, though we are long suffering, and com- 
paratively seldom change on this account. Or you may have a per- 
sonal pride about the matter, and care more for reputation than im- 
mediate returns in dollars and cents. This is all well enough—we 
commend this spirit, though we are sorry to say we don’t always 
seek such conservatism in selecting our agents. But if you are look- 
ing to the daily or monthly returns simply; if your circumstances 
are such that you cannot afford to be conservative, trusting to appre- 
ciation and permanency, but you need your commission for your sup- 
port each day or week, why—go in for business; roll it up, remem- 
ber with every dollar put at risk, good, bad or indifferent, your 
compensation is increased just so much, and quantity, price or 
results to us do not affect it a particle.” 

This is what almost every large agency company in the United States 
practically says to its agents. They see the danger of all this, and 
hedge their business about by circulars of instruction, by prohibited 
lists, by limits of lines, by tariff of prices (the latter very elastic and 
modified materially by circumstances.) But within these inclosures— 
sometimes rigid as an iron fence, at others as undistinguishable as an 
imaginary line—it is: ‘Go ahead, my agent, and sell my goods, and 
out of the price of every piece of goods sold, take your pay, whether 
sold below cost or above,—whether sold where we shall be safe, or 
sold where we shall lose the whole in bad debts.” 

Now, | never have seen a circular to agents expressed in exactly this 








form, but I ask the gentlemen present whether this is not, in effect, just 
what is implied by the method of compensation commonly adopted by 
the companies. It is almost an anomaly in business, and yet insurance 
is the one business in which such an anomaly should not exist. * * #* 

Now look at the selling of insurance by an agent. He is selling an 
article, the cost of which neither he nor his principal knows with any 
accuracy. The check which is on the mill agent when he sells cotton 
that costs, laid down in the warehouse, 9 cents, at 7 cents, is almost 
entirely lacking here. 

The cost of his article is always in doubt, and as a sale is of main 
importance to him, his interest is always to give the lower price the 
benefit of the doubt. He is not peculiarly concerned in the question of 
profit over cost; he gets aimost as much if he sells below as above, 
and hence his salutary restraint is entirely lacking. And in an- 
other respect, how different is the insurance agent from that of an agent 
in any other business compensated in a similar way. The transaction 
is not ended when the premium is paid, as far as the principal at least 
is concerned. The risk of the capital invested continues for a term of 
months and sometimes years thereafter, and a risk great enough to 
swallow all that capital ; and from this risk, or a single dollar of it, the 
agent is entirely free. His position in this regard is somewhat as that 
of A. T. Stewart & Co.’s representative would be if, when placed over 
their new Chicago house, he was told to sell their goods throughout 
the entire northwest, and that his compensation should be a percent- 
age on sales—a percentage affected in no manner by the results. He 
could sell to adventurers, to thieves, to merchants onthe verge of bank- 
ruptcy, sell in such a way that the losses from bad debts would eat up 
all the capital invested, but he would be sure of his 15 per cent on the 
sales. 

Is not this about the position of the insurance agent, who may in- 
sure dangerous risks and fraudulent people, involving sure loss to his 
company ; and yet his compensation is quite unchanged by the results. 
I ask. under this state of things, what motive has the ordinary agent 
to strive constantly for a remunerative price for his principal’s wares, or 
to watch earnestly that the capital, with the use of which he is en- 
trusted, may not be involved in losses beyond those legitimately con- 
tingent upon the business? If he is intelligent and high-minded, con- 
servative by nature and far-sighted, he may see that in the long run 
conservatism and care will be to him the most profitable; and even if 
they should not be, he may have pride in his own reputation, and an 
honesty of purpose to serve his principals justly, but his present pecu- 
niary interests do not lie in this direction, nor in fact do they have any 
part in such a course. - ws , ’ ’ 

The result of all this is, that the public acquire very unfavorable 
views of insurance. They regard it as a system without laws ; the rates 
at times the edict of a grasping monopoly, at others so variable that 
the insurers seem engaged in a scramble to get each below the other. 
Then the assured instead of learning that there are certain laws that 
govern insurance, such as govern manufacturers; that there is— 
if not exactly at least approximately—a cost price; that there zs sucha 
thing as selling below cost, weakening and destroying the very security 
he is seeking and trusting in; that there are reasons for certain rates 
that profess to be the tariff—comes to think that there is no such thing 
as cost price, nothing that is not purely arbitrary; certainly nothing 
fixed so stably that the removal of police restrictions, or some outward 
circumstance like defection of some members of the trade, cannot carry 
away—depressing rates to half the previously prevailing prices ; or like 
a single fire of magnitude, increasing them in the same ratio. . 8 

A second mode in which the attitude of the public is affected by the 
method of compensation is this: The agent, having no pecuniary inter- 
est in the results to his underwriting, not only is indifferent as to ques- 
tion of cost, but equally indifferent as to the customers to whom he 
sells. In other words, he is not much concerned about the quality of 
the risks he assumes for his company. He has no special motive to 
study the question of hazards; certainly but little to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the poor—between those promising profit and 
those sure to terminate in loss. All is grist that comes to his mill. 
His business is to assume risks for the capital placed in his hands, and 
as long as he gathers in the premiums he is all right; for is not his 
compensation figured solely upon these ? 

But there are results, viz: losses. With these, however, he has little 
todo. They do not diminish his income. Another set of attaches 
come upon the field, viz: the adjusters. Their interest is—after the 
loss occurs—to diminish their principal’s proportion as much as possi- 
ble. I do not know that they are compensated in proportion to the re- 
duction of liability secured, but the measure of their success seems to 
be judged by the ratios of salvage. The risks taken by the agent are 
now subject to the harrow of the adjuster ; mistakes in wording of pol- 
icies are discovered (perhaps the mistake of the agent, but they cannot 
affect him), errors in description, flaws in warranties, over-insurance, 
dangers not insured against, carelessness, fraud, incendiarism ; and out 
of all this comes disappointment to the assured, often serious loss against 
which he supposed himself amply protected, a sense of injury received. 
perhaps litigation, and—a natural consequence of all these—hostilit) 
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not only to the particular companies involved, but to all insurance com- 
panies, who are classed in their own minds, if not proclaimed publicly, 
as oppressive and swindlers. You can go to scarcely a single legisla- 
ture in the country without finding one or more members who have, in 
their opinion, been over-reached by insurance companies, and you can 
trace almost all hostile legisla*ion tothis cause. Were they over-reached 
when the loss was adjusted? No; but when the risk was taken; and 
the agent, not the adjuster, was to blame—not intentionally, but from 
pure carelessness. 

\ third, and perhaps the most important mode by which the attitude 
of the public is affected by this manner of compensation is, that it re- 
sults almost necessarily in that great evil, over-insurance. The inter- 
est ot the agent is solely to place the largest amount at risk of his 

ompany’s capital. He is not peculiarly interested in anything 
but this. . + + : 

The tendency of any system that compensates the agent purely on 
the basis of amount of premiums is to lead him to seek those risks for 
which, owing to their hazardous character, he can obtain high pre- 
miums—as between a policy on a specially hazardous risk, and one on 
, purely non-hazardous, his interest is toward the former, because the 
premium is large. And the company thus makes it actually for the 
interest of the agents to work diligently for special hazards and to 
avoid the non-hazardous and dwelling risks, wherever the latter stand 
it all in the way of obtaining the former. 

The main thing remaining is to ask how can this method be im- 

? The answer is very brief, and of course has been implied in 
ill | have read. It is simply to make the agent peculiarly interested in 
the results of his underwriting. Of course there are two or more de- 
grees of such interest, and consequently as many ways of bringing 
about the result. One, by making the commission partially contingent 
upon the results, and the other, to make it wholly so contingent. The 
latter would probably only be practicable in the larger cities, where the 
business is important enough to warrant the investment of capital by 
an agent; for, under a wholly contingent compensation, it would be 
necessary for an agent to have capital, not only to meet the expenses 
of conducting the business, but for the support of himselt and family, in 
case the results of his business should show no profit for him. In this, 
however, he would be like any merchant who must live on his capital 
if that capital does not earn sufficient for his support; and, lke the 
merchant—if one or two years should show disastrous results—he must 
be in a way in a prosperous year, not only to restore the capital, but to 
.ccumulate a surplus. Under such an arrangement the contingent 
commission ought to be large, as it may be called upon to make up for 
one, or perhaps more, unprofitable years. 1 hold, however, that the 
companies could well afford to make a compensation which is wholly 
dependent upon profits, large enough to cover the contingencies of un- 
profitable years to the agent. And that they could far better afford 
this than the 15 per cent unconditional commission (to which add an 
unconditional 5 per cent for expenses) based solely upon amount of 
premiums received, unaffected by loss, with all the accompanying and 
consequent evils I have endeavored to suggest. If you ask if it is prac- 
ticable, 1 say there is not a doubt of it. There are large agencies in 
Chicago that would cheerfully join with their companies in agreeing 
upon the terms of such an arrangement, and that would be ready to 
enter upon it at once. And I doubt not there are similar ag*ncies in 
every large city in the United States. Of course, if this were generally 
adopted in large cities, the result could not but be consolidation—a 
lessening of the number of agencies, because many would be unable to 
command the capital to conduct their business in this way. I need not 
ask if this result 1s to be deprecated. Certainly the business could not 
help but be benefited by having its representations pecuniarily inter- 
ested themselves; the class of agents would be improved; the /oze 
would be better, and the lessening of the number of agents would do 
away with some of the competition which is now so destructive to the 
interests cf the companies. 

For the smaller cities, this system would, as I have previously said, 
probably be impracticable. But even in these the benefits of the sys- 
tem could be obtained by a mixed compensation—partly fixed, and 
partly contingent. There is no reason why, with co-operation on the 
part of the companies, every agent could not be made in some degree 
a participant in the profits or a sufferer by the losses of the business he 
transacts. And in my opinion many of the worst evils that now hinder 
the success of the insurance companies, and prejudice the public mind 
igainst them, will never be remedied until a system is adopted by which 
the agent, who to the community, represents the company whose in- 
lemicy he is selling, shall have the incentive of a protective share in 

» results of good underwriting, or the healthy check of a diminished 

me from the consequences of unskillful, careless, illegitimate, or 
reckless underwriting. 


proved F 


Che discussion on the report on adjustments was then continued a 
tew minutes, after which the report of the committee on Legislation and 
Mr. Blodgett, chairman, was absent, and the 
The secretary then read a report, presented by 


taxation was called ior. 


report was passed, 








Mr. J. M. Dresser, of Lafayette, Ind., who was unable to be present, 
on the subject of fire departments and water supply. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


An efficient fire department and an adequate water supply, theoretic- 
ally, have for their object the double purpose of preventing the spread 
of contlagrations, and the reduction of fire insurance rates to the mini- 
mum, commensurate with solidity and solvency of underwriting com- 
panies. The supposition that this double purpose is subserved, is en- 
couraged by our officials in the literature furnished for the edification 
and instruction of the insuring public, but it has become a serious ques- 
tion whether we may not be holding out false hopes to our patrons, 
leading them to submit to an imposition of heavily increased taxation, 
expecting an adequate return in the lessening of their insurance rates. 
Does the arbitrary tariff disseminated make such adequate discrimina- 
tion as to lead the insuring public to have faith in its justness? We 
think not. In practice you will observe that the western city of 5,000 
or more inhabitants, with a good steamer, full supply of hose and 
water, rates the same as a similar city with none of these protecting 
facilities. An arbitrary basis rate is given as a minimum, applicable 
alike to all, and this rate in general, becomes a maximum one. Hence, 
we conclude that ordinarily there has been no adequate compensation 
in this respect to the propertyowners for the increased taxation, conse- 
quent upon the introduction of a well organ‘zed fire department, and 
their complaints of hopes not realized are well founded. 

The subject of rate is a prime one, in our profession, and should re- 
ceive the attention which its importance suggests, and that an efficient 
fire department and adequate water supply are factors that enter largely 
in determining the true hazard, none will deny. The classification of 
cities, with reference to these facilities, has been attempted by the 
National Board, and the fire divisions there distinguished seem to be 
sufficiently diversified for all practical purposes. Your committee did 
not deem it advisable to secure statistics of each locality, as that was 
so recently undertaken by the National Board that it seemed wholly 
uncalled for. : 

It would perhaps be a difficult matter to determine just what is re- 
quired to constitute an adequate water supply or an efficient fire de- 
partment in all cases. One thing is evident, that both should be de- 
pendent upon the demands likely or possibly to be made upon them. 
In larger cities, more powerful engines; in smaller places, more ordi- 
nary apparatus. This, however, should always be borne in mind, that 
the management of the fire department and the supplying of the water 
should in all cases be independent branches of the public service. We 
have witnessed, in many instances, the folly of combining the two under 
one management. In cities provided with water works, it should be 
the whole duty of that branch of the service to supply the water, and 
the only duty of the fire department to apply it where it will do the 
most good. A member of your committee had occasion some years 
ago to investigate the cause of the spread of a fire in a large city of 
the interior, resulting in the destruction of some twenty-five or thirty 
store-rooms. In this case the failure to confine the fire to the building 
where it originated was almost wholly due to the jealousy existing be- 
tween these two branches of the service. The water company was a 
private corporation which had boasted its ability to master any and all 
the fires without the aid of the steamers, and in applying hose to its 
mains exceeded their capacity to supply. and thus deprived the steam- 
ers of their needed amount of water and destroyed the usefulness of 
voth. 

Direct acting waterworks have been and are useful, but they should 
not be relied upon to the exclusion of movable fire engines. In the 
winter of 1874-5 miles of pipe were frozen under the streets of Rock 
Island, and, as a means of protection, the waterworks were wholly use- 
less. Sowe say let each be a separate branch of the public service, 
working harmoniously, and each for the public good. We now take 
up the subject as effecting rates, the following portion being contribut- 
ed by A. J. Waters, Esq., special agent of the Continental, of New 
York. 

The cost of producing any article of merchandise, ordinarily consid- 
ered, is the basis upon which the selling price is determined. At no 
time in the past history of our country has greater efforts been made to 
produce all classes of commodities at the lowest possible cost than at 
present. Any improvement in machinery, any suggestion that will 
lessen the first cost of manufactured products, or any device that will 
increase the margin of the producers profit account, is at once seized 
upon and made available. The same law of supply and demand, the 
same relation between the cost of producing and the selling price ap- 
plies with equal force to a policy of insurance as a bale of merchandise. 
A strict observance of these laws secures to the manufacturer reasona- 
ble profit and permanency of trade. Their disregard makes insolvency 
only a question of time. In like manner the swing of the great pendu- 
lum of business life marks for our companies upon the dial’ plate of 
time, honor and success, or with lessening sound ticks to the world the 
knell of our dissolution. Our insurance companies are manufacturers 
of a peculiar class of goods, called indemnity. This, like nearly all 
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other goods, has, in regard to quality, the kind called “ seconds,” and 
one would almost think from the supply of to-day, “ seconds”’ were 
quoted in the market more lively than ‘‘firsts.”” Cheapness, without 
regard to quality, is, with many purchasers, the sole standard. To 
them a policy isa policy, whether issued by one of our old school 
corporations, which have withstood the calamities of a half century, 
with their millions to back them, or written by one of the many 
untamed felines from the classic banks of the Ohio or the city of Penn, 
whose capital and assets in the time of need are like “ the baseless 
fabric of a dream.”” The question of the fire department and water 
supply, as an important factor in estimating the cost of insurance, is 
one that interests not only us as insurance men, but applies with equal 
force to all the great industries of the age. It concerns all alike. The 
workman in his cottage and the millionaire in his palace, come under 
the care of our policies and should be equally solicitous that the price 
of our indemnity should be as /ow as experience shows to be just, and 
as Azgh as the law of permanency and absolute security indicate suc- 
cess. Our larger cities, owing to the vast interest involved—large ag- 
gregate values—and the far-seeing character of the men who control 
them, have brought to bear upon this subject all the experience and all 
the science of the age; until to-day many of our city fire departments 
seem to be as nearly perfect as human intelligence can make them ; 
were our policies simply confined to locations of this description we 
would consider our subject completed and rest assured that no sug- 
gestions of ours could add a feather weight to their efficiency. But 
when we consider the vast amount of property we are carrying on our 
books outside of this protection, the thousands of towns and villages 
entirely devoid of even the semblance of a fire department ; the special 
hazards scattered all over our vast country, together with the immense 
volume of farm property—in aggregate an amount of hazard that is 
well calculated to set us thinking whether there is any remedy for this 
evil. This isa division of our subject that calls loudly for reform, and to 
no one class of men does th:s appeal with such potent force and energy 
as to the representatives of our vast insurance interests. When we 
consider the miilions of dollars our companies have at risk, entirely 
wanting in any adequate means of fighting fire, and perhaps written at 
competitor rates that materially limit the margin of prcfit, we shall 
readily see that this opens a field of labor that imperatively demands a 
special agent’s attention. ' ° ° * . ° 

Depression in business of every kind, shrinkage in values of all com- 
modities and a general distrust of the future, are producing a state of 
affairs that materially affect the interests of our companies. We see a 
diminution of our premium receipts, and with some companies an in- 
crease in fires. This is only a natural result, but it is one that needs 
careful attention. We adjust our losses and in many cases write 
“cause to deponent unknown,” or “ incendiarism ’’ when we feel in our 
inmost souls that the assured—so far as the cause of the fire is con- 
cerned—aptly come under the Scotch verdict, * guilty, but not proven.”’ 
And what is the cause? Is it one that a good fire department and 
water supply will remedy? Not at all. These may prevent the incen- 
diary from tully accomplishing his object, but they do not reach the 
cause. There is another view that the political economist might take 
of this matter and that is this. All the expenses of our fire department 
are paid by taxes levied upon the people. Millions of dollars are raised 
and invested in this direction, much of which might be saved were all 
the fires honest in their origin. 

Assuming that 30 per cent of our fires are caused by our over-insur- 
ance, and we think all will agree that this is a fair estimate, it will 
readily be seen that could this amount be saved, together with the 
money invested to secure us against this additional hazard, we would 
not only lessen the burdens of taxation upon the people, but give them 
good indemnity at much less rate than now had. I do not suppose 
that any method can be had that will make all men honest, yet to us it 
is very evident that were the two-thirds rule generally adopted, it 
would prevent many a fire and materially lessen the amount annually 
paid out for loss. We would need fewer steamers, less water supply, 
rates of insurance could be lessened, and taking a higher view of the 
situation, we would deliver many a one from the temptation to become 


a rascal, from the too common cause of having insurance in excess of 


valuation. 

There was no discussion on this report, and on calling for the next 
report, viz., on Statistics, it was ordered passed, as no member of the 
committee was present. 

President Wilson then called the attention of the Association to the 
suffering of people in the south, and requested a motion for a commit- 
tee to take up a contribution for the sufferers at Savannah. On mo- 
consisting of Major Bliven and W. 


tion the committee was appointed, 
B. Cornell, who collected $82.50, which was ordered to be transmitted 
to the secretary of the local board of underwriters at Savannah. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. D, Beveridge, chairman of 
the committee on Judicial Decisions in relation to insurance policies, 








the 
tinued until next year. 
committee on Fire Hazard of woolen mills. 

On the re-assembling of the Convention, after recess, Mr. A, J, 
Harding, manager of the Springtield Fire and Marine insurance com- 
pany, of Chicago, presented a report on The Correct Method of Sur- 


report was passed, and the committee was ordered to be con- 
The same action was taken respecting the 


veying Risks, in which he said that, differing a little from some insur- 
ance authors, he defined a risk to be the sum of the chances that a 
certain property will zo¢ be destroyed by the event insured against. 
Thus, if we write a fire policy for $100, for a premium of twenty- 
five cents, we assume that the chance of the destruction of the pro- 
perty by fire is one out of 400. We bet three hundred and ninety- 
nine quarters of a dollar against one quarter, that the fire will not 
happen within one year; we collect the “two bits,” 
risk of $99.75. 
“the risk assumed,” is the sum, or aggregate of the dangers out of 


and assume a 


But the Aazard, which is somewhere defined to be 


which the event—fire or other destruction insured against—may arise. 


g 
These dangers are multitudinous, but may be classified under six 


general heads, viz: Hazard of Construction. Hazard of Occupation. 


Hazard of Exposure. 
Moral Hazard—indirect. 
proceed to ascertain these. several hazards, in their component parts, 
and to determine their aggregate bearing, in fixing the cash value of 
the risk. 

Hazard of construction, of course refers to the architectural and 
mechanical aspect of the building in question—its materials—its walls 
—its floors—its roof—its openings, exterior, interior, horizontal and 
vertical; its length, breadth, height, and the accessibility of all its 
parts from pavement tocoping. Hazard of occupation, plainly means 
the character of the business or varieties of business carried on within 
—the stocks of goods, the character and purposes of machinery, and 
the harmony or incongruity cf the interior employments. Hazard of 
exposure, looks to the construction, occupation, and distances of sur- 
rounding buildings, if any. Hazard of community covers dangers 
arising trom the want of municipal organization, or if that exist, its 
failure to provide a water supply, a fire department, or police force—a 
building law or ‘fire limits—in general, the want of citizenship combi- 
nation for the good of the community at large. Under these four 
heads are always to be found the points of danger, which fix the 
premium for the risk applied for, if it is within an insurable class ; and 
they leave moral hazards to determine whether the application shall 
be accepted or declined. 


Hazard of Community, Moral Hazard—direct. 


How to make a survey, is simply how to 





These points were fully illustrated and explained. Of the report 
of the committee on illuminating and lubricating oils, the first paper, 
was by Mr. H. K. Lindsay, on illuminating oils, and he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. A. P. Redfield, with a*paper on lubricating oils. Mr. 
Lindsay illustrated his report with a sketch showing the process 
of distillation very clearly and intelligently, and adding not a little to 
the interest of the report. When Mr. Redfield with his 
paper the convention was somewhat surprised to see a small drug 


followed 


store appear on the scene, and as Mr. Redfield read his report he ex- 
hibited a sample of all the oils mentioned, and was rewarded by the 
closest attention, and at the conclusion with applause. 
Messrs. Lindsay & Redfield then made some very entertaining 


5 


prolonged 
experi- 
g in con- 


Sb 


— 


ments, illustrating the effect of oxygen, and matches comii 
tact with the different productions of petroleum. 

The committee on obituaries then presented a report, and suitable 
resolutions were adopted respecting the death of Mr. P. C. Kellar, of 
Quincy, special agent of the Phoenix, of Hartford; Mr. John Sewall, 
Cleveland, Ohio, late adjuster of the Royal Canadian, of Montreal ; 
Mr. Charles Wesenberg, of the Mobile Underwriters, and M. V. Young, 
Rochester, general agent of the Commerce, of Albany. 

General discussion on gasoline, oil, oil stoves, etc., was participated 
in by Messrs. Lindsay, Heywood, Fox, Cornell, Critchell and others. 
In connection with the subject of oils, Mr. Wilson spoke of the anxiety 
felt by underwriters regarding the danger of the use of oil stoves. He 
said on inquiry he had learned that 3,000 had been sold in ashort space 
of time, and that they were being rapidly introduced, but, on investi- 
gation, his judgment was that their use was not more dangerous than 
that of oil lamps. 

The reports on fire hazard of woolen mills, of saw mills, of breweries, 
and on furnaces and heating apparatus, were passed, owing to the 
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absence of the members of the several committees, who were to report 
on the subjects. 

The Committee on Nominations presented through their chairman, 
Mr. R. J. Smith, the following report : 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Association, Your Committee 
on Nominations beg leave to report as follows : 

For President—Major Chas. E. 
agent of the Howard Insurance company of New York. 


Bliven, of Toledo, Ohio, general 


For Vice-Prestdent—Mr. P. P. Heywood, of Chicago, IIls., assist- 
ant general agent of the Hartford Fire insurance company. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. Geo. W. Hayes, Milwaukee, 
Wis., special agent of the Franklin Fire insurance company of Phila- 
delphia. 

For Executive Committee—Geo. W. Adams, Tiffin, Ohio, general 
agent Connecticut of Hartford; Geo. W. Chandler, Lansing, Mich., 
state agent Hartford Fire; C. H. Case, Chicago, Ill., manager Royal 
insurance company; R. L. Douglas. Indianapolis, Ind., state agent 
Etna of Hartford; James Plaister, Dubuque, lowa, state agent A2tna 
of Hartford; W. T. Curry, Harrodsburg, Ky., state agent Insurance 
Company of North America; Walter Scott, Kansas City, Mo., state 
agent Home of New York; W. T. Clarke, Milwaukee, Wis., special 
agent Niagara of New York; H. Clarkson, Topeka, Kansas, special 
agent Atlas of Hartford; H. E. 
agent Home of New York; H. R. Moss, St. Paul, Minn., special agent 
National of Hartford; Jno. D. Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., secretary 


Palmer, Plattsmouth, Neb., special 


Equitable of Nashville. 

At Large—l. S. 
Scottish Commercial ; Eugene Cary, Chicago, manager German-Amer- 
New York; Geo. A. 
agent of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Blackwelder, Chicago, superintendent of agencies 


ican, of Hoiloway, St. Louis, Mo., supervising 

The report was received and adopted, and the officers named were 
declared elected for the ensuing year. The usual vote of thanks were 
adopted, after which speeches were made by the newly elected officers. 
The Convention then adjourned. 

A meeting of the executive committee followed, at which it was de- 
cided to hold the next Convention of the Association at Chicago, on the 
third Wednesday in September, 1877. 

Messrs. Jno. B. Drake & Co. tendered the Association a banquuet, 
which took place at6 P. M., in the Ladies’ Ordinary of the Grand 
Mr. I. 
The banquet 


Pacific Hotel, and was a complete success in every particular. 
S. Blackwelder was the efficient master of ceremonies. 
broke up shortly after 10 o’clock, and the members, ac the invitation 
of Mr. Clarke, visited the Chicago fire patrol and witnessed its opera- 


tions, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


containing information of interest to the imsurance com- 


ty is desired from such of our friends as have the time and inclination to 


CORRESPONDENCE 


contribute it. 
print, and for such we will be thankful. But THE SPECTATOR'sS indorsement of 
We know our regular corre- 


As our space is limited, facts, briefly stated, are all that we can 


their correctness must noc be inferred therefrom. 
spondents to be gentlemen of high position and character, and we shall er deavor 
to publish no volunteer correspondence that does not come from a source that we 
are satisfied is trustworthy, but it is manifestly impossible for us to verify every 
tem of news sent to us. If, therefore, mistakes occur, we wish it to be understood 
our columns are always cordially opened for corrections —[THE SPECTATOR. ] 





BOSTON. 


A Fudicial Bombshell thrown among the Life Companies—The Non-forfeiture Law 
ipplied to Foreign as well as State Corporations—Fire Business still Inactive 
Liability for Value of Premium Notes—New Fire Commissioners 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
r'HE decision of the Supreme court in the cas? of Charlotte E. Morris vs. Penn 
Mutual Life, of Pennsylvania, has created a more profound sensation in insurance 











circles than any which has been given, in connection with insurance, since the 
enactment of the statute of 1861. The occasion was as follows 
January, 1873, the Mutual Life, of 
Morris, a policy of insurance on his life for $3,000, for an annual premium of 


On the 31st of 
Penn Pennsylvania, issued to Lysander E. 
$95.51, payable on or before the last day of January, in every subsequent year dur- 
ing the continuarce of the policy. The first premium was paid and the policy de- 
livered. ‘The second premium was of paid when due, but subsequently Morris 
was re-examined, the premium changed to a semi-annual, and the policy restor d, 
on the 17th day of March, 1874. No other payment was ever made after that day. 
On the 3d day of January, 1875, Morris died, and suit was subsequently brought in 
the Superior court, at which trial the counsel agreed, that if the facts were such as 
to make the company liable under the provisions of the non-forfeiture law of chap 
ter 186 of the acts of 1861, then judgment should be entered for the plaintiff for 
$2,948 O4. 
court was that: 


Otherwise judgment for defendants. The decision of the Supreme 
‘* The statute of 1861, chapter 186, applies to /oveign companies as well as to 
those incorporated under the laws of this commonwealth.” 

Is there any appeal or higher tribunal before which this question can come ? 
Not in this case. The validity of the law of 1864 has never been questioned in 
the courts. The only other question is whether Massachus‘ tts has the right to make 
conditions and restrictions, or impose terms and obligations on companies of other 
states seeking business in Massachusetts. 


Virginia, 8 Wall, 168; where it was held by Justice Field, as follows: 


I need only quote the case of Paist and 


Having no absolute right of recognition in other states, but depending for such 
recognition and enforcement of its contracts upon their assent, it follows as a matter 
of course, that such assent may be granted upon such terms and conditions as thos» 
states may think proper to impose. ‘They may exclude foreign corporations en 
tirely ; they may restrict its business to particular localities ; or they may exact such 
security for the performance of its contracts with their citizens, as in their judg 
ment will promote the public in‘erest. The whole matter rests in their discretion. 
* * * ‘The policies do not take effect, are not executed contracts unti) delivered 
in Virginia. They are then local transactions, and governed by local laws. 


Here we have, in the most condensed form, what would probably be the 


result 


That 


whatever of 


of an appeal if it were possible, to the Supreme court of the United States. 
there will be an effort to appeal cannot be doubted, if only to derive 
advantage there may be in an action of three, four or five years before judgment 
could be reached. 

Meanwhitt the insurance commissioner of the state looks for direction to the laws of 
the state. This decision opens up a liability of the ‘ foreign companies,” for which 
no provision has been made. We arein ignorance of the numbers, amounts insured 
or the net values of the amounts at risk underit. The commissioner will be obliged 
to ascertain the existing liabilities of companies doing business in this state under 
this decision. , 

It is possible the insurance commissioner may think himself to have been under 
the influence of an inspiration when he said in his dz/e report, ‘‘ From appear 
ances, the standard of valuation adopted by this state is none too high for safety.” 
But what must he think of his stupidity in quoting the very section, 7th of chapter 
525, which caused the judges of the Supreme court to come to such a decision, in 
page XI in the text of the 21 insurance report, part 2d, with the idea that it applied 
only to that “irresponsible brood of corporations,” as though they alone could 
be defined as ‘all corporations,’ etc., or could be deemed life insurance com 
panies, within the meaning of the laws relating to life insurance within this 
State. 

Here is the statute of chapter 325, section 7th, that all may fairly judge whether 
any other conclusion than the one arrived at could be tortured from it: 

All corporations, associations, partnerships, or individuals doing business in this 
state under any charter, compact, agreement, or statute of this or any other state, 
involving an insurance, guarantee, contract or pledge, for the payment of annuities 
or endowments, or for the payment of moneys to families or representatives ot policy 
certificate holders or members, s/a// be considered and deemed to be life insurance 
companies, within the meaning of the laws relating to life insurance within this state, 


, and shall not make any such insurance guarantee, contract or pledge therein to or 


with any citizen or resident of this state which shill not distinctly state therein the 
amount of such life benefits. the manner of payment, the period of continuance 
thereof, and the amount of the annual, semi-annual, or quarterly premium, or by 
which the payment of the life benefit assured shall be contingent upon the assess 
ments made upon surviving members zof except in accordance with and under 
the conditions and restrictions of the statutes now or hereafter regu'ating the 
business of life insurance. Provided, That nothing in this section shall be held to 
conflict with the provisions of chapter 186 of the acts of 1861. 


It is certain Tontine endowments, $60 policies of $10,000, are ‘‘ done for’’ under 
this ruling; also that a strong effort will be made to repeal the law of 1861. 
But if a Massachusetts legislature could be found so sensitive of the rights of 
‘‘ citizens or residents '’ in 1861, when the whole amount of lapsed policies in all 
the companies doing business in the state was not over a hundredth part either in 
numbers, amounts or net values of what they have been annually in any of 
the last ten years, there is little probability that sucha result can be accom- 
plished. 

Fire insurance companies feel as yet, but very feebly, the increased activity in 
We hear of no 
That there is a better feel- 


the various departments of the fall trade. increase of rates, 
though the season of fires is rapidly approaching. 
ing with regard to the future, is unmistakable. 

The courts having affirmed that the city is not liable for damages for blowing 
the store where now stands the Equitable Life building, on the night of the great 


fire, no litttle anxiety is created in some quarters as to where the responsibility may 
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fall. A disposition is shown to fix it upon the committee who took charge of the 
business of stopping the fire. 

Boston underwriters were plentiful at the Centennial on Massachusetts week. 

The protective department spread 222 covers at fires, during the month past, 
rendering good service. 

The Charles S. Leary, reported lost, is the second large marine loss within the 
She was insured $10,000 in the China Mutual, $5,000 in the 
She was owned by 


present month. 
India, $5,000 inthe Boylston, $2,200 in the Washington. 
Nehemiah Gibson. 

The Supreme court has given a decision in the matter of the Commonwealth vs. 
The Mechanics Mutual Fire Insurance Company, upon the petition of Samuel G. 
Reed. This petition asked for the return of the premiums paid on certain policies, 
and that the company be restrained from collecting the assessments, and deposit 
the notes given on the same. It appears the petitioner had several policies in the 
company which expired Oct. 1, 1872, and on or before that date the petitioner and 
the company mutually agreed by parol that these policies should be renewed for 
larger sums, and the policies were made out, signed, and entered upon the com- 
pany’s books. The policies were in the office, and were burned on the gth of 
November in the great fire. The company notified Reed, according to its by- 
laws, that unless he took the policies and paid the premiums before Nov. 2oth, 
they would be cancelled. This he did Nov. 14, 1872. At that time the secretary 
gave it as his opinion that the company was sound and _ had a surplus of $700,000, 
The petitioner contended, as a matter of law, that the deposit notes were a fraud, 
he having been induced to make them by fraudulent and false representations. 
The court found there had been no such fraudulent representations, and that the 
petitioner understood he was insured Oct. 1, 1872. The losses of the company by 
the great fire were $1,324.574; the assets at that date $1,115,938.72, including de- 
posit notes; and the liability of the members, $985,424.15. The company was en- 
joined from doing further business Nov. 24, 1872. On the 18th the directors voted 
that all the premium notes held by the company be paid immediately, and brought 
The company contended that Reed 
‘‘that an assessment of 50 per cent of 


a suit agains! the petitioner upon his notes. 
was liable under a note of April 23, 1873, 
premiums and deposits be laid on all policies outstanding on the gth and roth days 
On a full hearing Judge Morton adjudged the petitioner lia- 


of November, 1872.’ 
ble and dismissed the petition. 

The decree is now affirmed on the following grounds: That the agreement to 
accept a policy dated Oct. 1, 1872, carried the membership of the petitioner and 
his consequent liability to all the assessments thereafver laid. 

Wm. H. Dyer, la'e of the agency department of the Union Central Life, of 
Ohio, has taken up his quarters with the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Spring- 
field. 

Mayor Cobb has appointed to the vacancies in the fire commission, Major Greely 
S. Curtis and Charles H. Allen. Mr. Allen has been a member of the Cochituate 
water board, and also president of the common council. 


BOSTON, MAss., September 24, 1876. 


HARTFORD, 


An Unsafe Safe—Gross Assets in a Gross Scrape—One Million Capital | pset—Bank 
Stocks Upside Down —Government Bonds Touch Bottom—Distinguished Visitors 
—Hartford Underwriters in New York—National Board vs. American Board— 
Hartford Underwriters in Politics—Complimentary to Rutherford B, Hayes— 
National Board no Monopoly— Stock Quotations, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ALEXANDER POPE, in the year 1712, wrote a little poem which has become 
somewhat noted, called ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.’’ But Pope and his famous 
serio-comical poem have recently been rivalled, if not outdone, in the office of the 
Phoenix Fire, which some time since purchased a new safe with an approved chro- 
nometer lock. 
Pillard’s best. Pope in his dedication states that, according to the Rosicrucian 
doctrine of spirits, the four elements are inhabited by sylphs, gnomes, nymphs and 
salamanders ; and while his immortal lines refer to the sylphs, ours has to do with 
the salamanders. After experimenting with this lock repeatedly with the safe door 
open, the chronometer was set and the door closed by the maker of the lock him- 
self, to open at 8.30 next morning. On the part of the maker it was guaranteed 
that the safe could not be opened by anyone, not even the officers with the com- 
bination, before the time stated. ‘The beauty of this lock turned out to be that, 
unlike most other patents, it not only did all it agreed, but much more, as it would 
neither open before nor at the time appointed, but took the men who made it six 
entire days to get into it by means of a hydraulic lever and a Ratchett drill. 

It is said that President Kellogg, about this time, could see the appropriateness 
of Pope's celebrated rhymes in the poem referred to: 


The lock raped by Pope's hero was Belinda's; but this one was 





‘‘M y lord, why, what the devil ! 
Z—ds! Damn the lock! ‘Fore Gad, you must be civil! 
Plague on't! 'Tis past a jest.” 


It was at first thought that the difficulty could be remedied by turning the safe 








upsidedown, which would permit the bolt or the gate to fall out; therefore, by 
means of a hydraulic lever the safe was turned ‘upside down withcare.’’ But 
this did not bring the desired result; therefore they had to result to drilling— 
commencing at 2 o'clock on the 13th and working daily up to after 9 o'clock P, 
M., until 4.10 P. M., on the 18th; when, as a five inch hole was being forged 
through the door, the fabled bird shrieked ‘‘ restituimus,”” and the safe opened. 
It was more grinding than drilling, as neither chips nor cuttings could be discov- 
ered, but instead, the dedris was fine angular fragments—steel dirt, showing that 
the tremendous pressure of from five to ten tons on the drills had simply disinte- 
grated the metal instead of cutting it. The hole was then plugged up. 

This was what we should call an un-fime/y joke; but for six days at least it was 
a capital safe—good for one million: and we would recommend it to such corpora- 
tions as the New Jersey Central railroad. The Phoenix may well believe now that their 
safe, like the company itself, would on trial indeed prove ‘ fire-tested and time- 
tried ;’’ and a long time they tried, too. But jokes aside, this accident was no fault 
of either the lock or chronometer, which were in perfect running order then as now. 
The trouble was with the knob or handle with which the gate of the time-lock was 
raised when setting it for the night. When this gate was up or down the handle 
did not interfere with the dial knob on the inside bond safe; but when locked for 
the night the gate handle fell, hitting the knob on the bond safe where it rested— 
opening the gate only about two-thirds, not enough to admit the shooting of the 
bolt into the shell of the time-lock. Had the time-lock been set on the door one- 
sixteenth of an inch further from the knob of the bond safe, there would have been 
no trouble or difficulty. After it was opened, the trouble was very quickly reme- 
died ; and since that time, the time and dial locks are set every evening, and no 
difficulty has since occurred or can occur. The whole thing—lock and clock—is 
one of the most magnificent pieces of workmanship we have ever seen. It is hand- 
some enough for a parlor ornament. 

Our city has been honored during the month with visits from that accomplished 
underwriter, C. E. Bliven, general agent of the Howard, of New York, who, as 
secretary for several years of the Association of the Northwest, built up for him- 
self a reputation both as a gentleman and as an underwriter, unexcelled by any 
officer of that organization; also, Geo. F. Bissell, the western manager of the 
Hartford Fire, an underwriter of national reputation and of renowned success ; 
O. F. Patch, the uncle of his nephew and general agent of the Niagara insurance 
company ; also, the genial Geo. L. Dix, of Boston. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on the 19th, Hartford was repre- 
sented by President Chase, of the Hartford; Clark, of the 42:na, and Bennett of 
the Connecticut. At the meeting of the National Board, on the following day, 
our underwriters were represented by Chase, of the Hartford; Clark, of the 
Etna; Skilton, of the Phoenix; Bennett, of the Connecticut; Preston, of the 
Orient, and Nichols, of the National. 

S. Eldridge Smith, for three years past special agent of the Atlas Fire insurance 
company of this city, having severed his connection with that company, is now 
doing special work for the Girard, of Philadelphia. Wm. M. Wallace who, 
fifteen years ago, was general agent of the Phoenix Fire, of this city, has just 
been appointed general agent of the Roger William Fire, of Providence. 

Oil and water, they say, won't mix; but insurance and politics will. Our insur- 
ance companies are bound to have the governor of the state this year, H. C. Rob- 
inson, who is a member of the Connecticut directory, being the Republican candi- 
date, and R. D. Hubbard, who is a director in the National, the Democratic can- 
didate. By the way, the directory of the ‘‘ Old Connecticut "’ has furnished our poli- 
ticians with its share of first-class candidates, namely : four governors, two mayors, 
one lieutenant governor, and one United States senator; the Hon. H. P. Haven, 
Republican candidate for governor for two years ago; the Hon. H. C. Robinson, 
candidate last year and the present ; ex-Governor Joseph Trumbull and ex-Gover- 
nor E. D. Morgan, this year’s candidate for New Y -rk state ; Lieutenant-Governor 
Julius Catlin; Mayors T. M. Allyn and H. C. Robinson; Senator James 
Dixon. 


The portrait of Rutherford B. Hayes, on the presidential banner stretched across 
Asylum street, in front of the office of The Hartford Daily Post, bears a close re- 
semblance to Rodney Dennis, the estimable and accomplished secretary of the 
Travelers insurance company of this city, who shares wi:h its president, the honors 
of its distinguished success. This speaks well for Mr. Hayes, and is an omen, I 
think, of his success. I therefore suggest to our next President to insure in the 
Travelers—against accident, of.course ; and make the same suggestion to all who in- 
tend to vote for him. I may further add, to those who intend to vote against him, 
that the least they can do is to do the same thing. 

I have alluded to the important part underwriters play in politics. 
the National Board cannot well get along without Hartford underwriters, and now 
it appears that the American Board cannot; for at their sixty-seventh annual meet- 
ing, to be held in this city in the first week in October, I notice on the committee 
of arrangements President Geo. L. Chase, of the Hartford Fire insurance company, 
Secretary Rodney Dennis, of the Travelers, and R. S. Burt, local of the Connec- 
ticut. 

One of your confreres makes the National Board his burden in the September 
number ; but he has not consulted his dictionary when he claims that the National 
Board is of a piece with the coal combination, in that it is alike a ‘‘ great '’ monopoly. 
Worcester defines ‘‘ monopoly "’ as ‘‘ exclusive possession of anything, as a com- 
modity or market ; the sole right of buying, selling or manufacturing anything.” 
The coal combination had exclusive control of anthracite coal; hence, it broke 


Of course, 
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down. The National Board never has had, or can, or will have the exclusive 
control of insurance, though it would be better for the insuring public if it had. 
We give the latest stock quotations : 


Fire INsuRANCE STOocKs. 


Bid. Asked. 
aa et chcas a nkn: apie dadaeh ca ti os ail tlicntic Soaapiae dena arian nage pions Oa 226 
Ere eee ee te Re ee Pe ae eee > 2 245 
Se ene Seen eee Pe eee eee e yt eee eee ee . 1g0 195 
CIRIIIDL nt nucticninéchavenheeiniaeethewessenebbewns -enedtapesweess 135 137 
NNR icc cei a tiabid tes Saati ahead aden mae ebaincanaeaearanee . 142 147 
SN i cciliiicitnceinchpahtcliikadieneinaanenalaailan iain aidan Sicilia ie abana - 80 5 
ee ne ve 121 120 
I ND bib avdcdavdsecanssdmistionctnbeninsweeenenieens plemci 125 130 
LirE INSURANCE STOCKs. 
BE Ais ihnin bande amevdintedsceden winbhwibnbenwt ania abk ‘ea ees, wae =e 
a a i aa ee a ; ; i 
a a RSS PRETEEN NSS Ie, 176 177 
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PER-SIMMONS. 


MILWAUKEE. 

Punishment for Incendiarism—Insurance Agents as Tempters to Crime—Abrupt 
ind lgnominious Check to a Dishonest Career—JDissolution of the Agency of 
telden & Co.—Mr. Facobi's Agency—Beneath the Depths a Lower Depth— 
P) sperity of the Northwestern Life. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

LAKOMETZKI, a Polander, and a man of a very low order of intelligence, has 
been sent to the House of Correction for three years for setting fire to the premises 
in his occupation, and thereby defrauding the insurance companies. It appeared, 
from the evidence, that the man had been solicited by several runners for agents to 
insure his property, and did so, to a much larger amount than its real value, de- 
liberately intending to burn the house and all it contained, and realize the policy. 
There was ample proof that Lakometzki fired the premises. His attorney entered 
a plea of guilty, and urged in extenuation of the punishment, that the criminal was 
a poor man with a large family to support; that he had recently been unable to 
make head against hard times, and was seduced by the wiles of insurance men 
into the broad and fascinating road that leadeth to destruction, namely, ‘‘ over- 
insurance" at ‘‘cut rates.'’ The attorney denounced the reckless competition of 
insurance companies, declaring that the inducements they hold out to poor people ta 
insure, and the temptation they offer to over insurance, are enough to lead ignorant 
men of the lower classes to commit the crime of arson ; and on this gauzy argument 
he relied for a lenient sentence, The reply of the court (Juige Mallory) is thus re- 
ported by The Commercial Times: 

It is evident, said his honor, that something should be done by the legislators in 
regard to these insurance companies, and a law should be put in force making it a 
criminal offense for them to insure a building over its actual value. In the pres- 
ent case the building had been covered by policies amounting to over $800, when 
the shanty was worth less than $300. More than half the crimes of arson which 
occurred could be traced directly to this cause. He thought that the practice of 
over-insuring was very dangerous in any community, and that reckless companies 
were responsible for most all the cases of this crime which appear in the courts. 
The sentence of the prisoner was confinement in the house of correction for a term 
of three years, the first day of imprisonment to be spent in solitary confinement. 

Herman F. Koehn, a young German, who has for some time been employed as a 
canvasser for the Washington Life insurance company, borrowed and by other 
means got hold of a large sum of money belonging partly to the insurance company 
and partly to confiding citizens, and then deserted, but was captured in Chicago and 
brought back to this city, where he awaits trial. It is asserted that young Koehn 
indulged in the luxury of maintaining two separate establishments and having two 
hash bills to pay, besides heavy etceteras too numerous to mention, the nature of 
which will readily occur to many elegant and refined young men of the insurance 
world, It has not yet been ascertained how much the rascal has stolen, but the 
amount must be large. 

The firm of Belden & Co. is dissolved. W. L. Jones, formerly junior partner, 
retains all the fire companies except the A®tna, of Hartford. The Travelers, of 
Hartford, is in the hands of Mr. Belden and Mr. McLaren, a representative of the 
The A£tna, of Hartford, has been turned over to Mr. S. C. West, our 
last postmaster, who has become the Co. in Ogden, Hathaway & Co. Mr. West 
belonged to the insurance fraternity eighteen or twenty years ago, and is one of the 
pioneers and fathers of the calling in this part of the country. 

Mr. J. H. Dodge has proved most unfortunate, having been relieved of all his 
companies except the Capital City, of Albany 

Mr. Ayars, of Chicago, special agent of the Phoenix, of Hartford, has taken up 
iis residence temporarily in Milwaukee for the purpose of straightening out the 
tangle into which the affairs of the company have fallen, owing to the state of con- 
glomeration of the late firm of Belden & Co. This lamentable smash-up has been 
one of the sensations of the month. It is but recently that W. L. Jones was ad- 
mitted to partnership in the firm, and the insurance world bid them god-speed in 


company. 


I 








their venture with hearty good-will. It was supposed they were doing a safe, pay- 
ing business. Mr. Pirie, a partner in the firm, one of the smartest men in the city, 
was regarded with the utmost confidence as a capable, energetic and reliable per- 
Mr. Belden himself was considered the pattern of integrity and honor. Mr. 
Jones has always enjoyed the highest of reputations. When the crash came, no- 
body thought of imputing dishonest or dishonorable acts to either member. Per- 
sonally, their business character is still to-day without a stain, yet collectively, as a 
firm it is supposed they must have known their financial condition. I believe 
Belden & Co. from easy confidence in the extent of their 
own ability to create revenue and extract profits than anything else. Each part- 
ner is now engaged in transacting business on his own account, and will, it is 


son. 


suffered more 


hoped, be able to show a satisfactory balance-sheet to begin the new year with. 

Mr. Jacobi has not gone out of the Board, as stated in my last letter, but, in 
dissolving with Mr. Warner, retained several Board companies. He has also had 
placed with him the Firemens Fund, of San Francisco, formerly represented by 
Mr. Cohen, who lost it for no worse reason than cu'ting rates,—a ‘‘ crime” of 
which most of the Board members are daily guilty. 

What is to become of the poor fire insurance men in this city? The immense 
army of martyrs who have consecrated themselves to the cutting of rates is for 
Every third able-bodied man out of employment takes as 
Every quarter of 


ever receiving recruits. 
naturally to ‘‘running "’ for insurance agents as ducks to water. 
the city is overrun with these gentry. Nothing restrains them, not even prudence, 
They will insure anything, for any premium they can get. It is quite a usual 
thing for agents to underwrite risks, regardless of the hazard, at a lower figure 
than it was ever taken before, not because that was a fair figure, but for the sake 
of obtaining the business. ‘‘A” 
insurance on his stock. ‘‘A”’ asks the rate. 
and-a-half per cent. ‘‘ Oh,"’ says ‘‘A,"’ ‘ my friend ‘B,' 
as mine, has been insured by ‘C' for one-and-a-quarter per cent. 
have it done cheaper than ‘ C' does it for ‘B’ I shall go elsewhere.” 
says the agent, ‘‘it is very low, but I'll write the risk at one per cent." 
common thing in Milwaukee. 

I spoke last month of the custom with some agents of insuring risks without re- 
ference to neighborhood or contiguity, and intended giving a few examples in this 
letter. On investigating further, | found it so general as to be thought scarcely 
worthy of notice. 
whether he could name instances within his own knowledge, he said: ‘* Lots of 
He gave his assurance that 
If I were 


is besought by an agent to give him an order for 
The agent replies, for example, one- 
whose risk is the same 
Unless I can 
‘* Well,” 
This isa 


In reply to a question put to a prominent insurance man, 


them,"’ but he would prefer not mentioning names. 
not one or two, but the majority of the agents are guilty in thjs respect. 
to under ake to give the names of the companies that have permitted this practice 
in Milwaukee, I should have to recapitulate three-fourths of the corporations doing 
business here, particularly the non-boarders. The matter may be worth looking 
into more particularly some lazy day when there is nothing better to do. 

I met Mr. Willard Merrill, of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Associa- 
tion recently, and asked him how business looked. He said the Northwestern is 
not only holding its own, but advancing as steadily as in previous years. This, at 
a time when, almost without exception, foreign companies doing business in the 
state report an average loss of 50 per cent of new business and considerable 
reduction in renewals, may well be termed extraordinary. In answer to my ques- 
tion whether this increase was not due to the company's loan business, Mr. Mer- 
rill said the loan business had nothing to do with his statement. It is satisfactory 
to hear of one company that is making money. 

Marine and fire business continues very dull. Merchants still fight shy of heavy 
stocks, and the volume ofinsurance appears constantly to be decreasing. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 20, 1876. SENTINEL. 


NASHVILLE. 


A Dull Period but Prospects of Better Times—An Underwriter a Candidate for the 
Tennessee Senate—Trouble in the Local Board. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Several special agents who have recently made trips through Tennessee and 
Alabama, pronounce the insurance business exceedingly dull with no flattering 
prospects for an early revival. There is no doubt, though, that the people gene- 
rally will find at the end of the present year that they are in better circumstances, 
financia'ly, than they were twelve months previous. Let us hope that such will be 
the case, as it will not only put the country in a much better condition, but the 
companies will be more or less benefited, even if it be in an indirect way. 

The prominent business men of Nashville have at last become awakened to the 
necessity of placing good men in responsible positions, and have accordingly cal- 
led upon our ‘‘ brother in the fraternity,” Col. F. P. Cahill, to represent them as 
their state senator. There is no doubt now that the colonel will receive the nomi- 
nation—which is equivalent to an election. Being an underwriter of long ex- 
perience he will prove an able representative in all matters pertaining to insurance 
laws. This arrangement will not interfere in the least with the colonel'’s local busi- 
ness in Nashville, where he represents some of our soundest companies. 

I am informed there is a firm in Nashville representing quite a number of 
National Board companies who have refused to sign the local board constitution. 
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I am unable to state their reasons for so refusing, but will venture to say that they 
deserve to be censured by the members of the board. If, at the time of closing my 
next I find that they still refuse to sign the constitution I will give the name of the 
firm and the companies represented. The time has passed when such selfish pro- 
ceedings should be allowed to go unnoticed, and it is the duty of every good under- 
writer to discourage them at every step. 

Col. Josh. G. Bailey is now representing the Royal and German American, as 
special agent and adjuster. His operations are at present confined to Tennessee 
and Southern Kentucky, and from what I hear he is doing good work. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., September 20, 1876. ALAMO, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[This department is established for the convenience of our readers who have 
queries to make upon topics connected with fire, life and marine insurance. They 
are invited to avail themselves freely of the facilities thus offered to them, and 


to address their communications to the Editor. ] 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, September 12, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Onto is filling up with mushroom co-operatives, and old and new concerns of 
that ilk are recently very active. But if genuine life insurance agents are faithful 
and active the co-operatives will not get food enough to keep the whole litter alive, 
and they will soon eat each other. Next winter our legi:lature will probably be 
wise enough to pass some law regulating the bubbles, and requiring them to show 
up and swear to their business and securities. Regular life insurance in Ohio has 
been dull enough for two years past, but is now improving. The managers of 
many eastern companies, by illiberal settlements, with policyholders too poor to 
keep up their life policies, have, iz that way, done more to curse and destroy the 
usefulness of the life insurance business than all other influences combined. What 
can be done? GEO. C. EATON. 

Reply.—The people must be instructed and a correct public opinion must be 
created. The proposed legislation will do much to crush out co-duperatives ; for, 
like all fraudulent concerns, they can live only in darkness. Still the most care- 
fully prepared laws will prove only partially effective until the people are taught 
that there is no safety in any of these wi!dcat institutions. In regard to illiberal 
settlements with surrendering policyho!ders, it is not improbable that the people 
need educating on this point also, Some companies may be in fault in taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of poor policyholders; but more is demanded frequently 
than a company can grant in justice to thos? who remain. The subject of sur- 
render values in life insurance was fully discussed in the April number of THE 
SPECTATOR; in that article we endeavored to show that the imsurance which a 
policyholder had enjoyed while his policy was in force, was worth nearly all the 
money which he had paid, and that on the surrender of his policy he had an equi 
table claim on the company for only a portion of the reserve on that policy ; many 
have the opinion that they are entitled to pretty much all they have paid in pre 
miums, and some would doubtless claim interest also. 


ZANESVILLE, O., September 4, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


As the subject of rates of fire insurance seems to be still an open one, I would 
respectfully suggest to the National Board a system of discounts from established 
rates for each city, and let the discount be in proportion to the water supply and 
efficiency of the fire department ; also the taxes imposed either municipal or state 
might be taken into consideration in fixing a discount for any locality. If some 
such system were adopted it apnears to me it would give more general satisfaction 
to the public, as all laudable efforts and expenditures on the part of the public for 
the protection of property again-t fire would increase the rate of discount and 
could at once be seen, understood and appreciated; whereas as it now is, there is 
a constant difficulty on the part of the underwriter to convince the insured and 
the public that there has been a proper allowance made for such expenditure and 
efforts on the part of the public. LOCAL. 


Reply.—The difficulty seems to be that agents do not fully explain to property 
owners the course which 7s pursued by the National Board in fixing rates. All the 
suggestions of ‘‘ Local”’ have long since been carried out not merely by the Na- 
tional Board, but by all well regulated companies. The water supply, the condi- 
tion of the fire department, the building liws, and taxes (so far as they are ap- 
plied to the prevention and exiinguishing of fires), are all considered in rating a 
town or village. 


RICHMOND, VA., Sept. 22, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR: 


CAN you inform me whether the report is correct, that the laws of New York re- 
quires a fire insurance company of another state to have $100,000 invested in United 
States bonds before entering that state todo business ? There are reports that such 
a law was passed last winter; but this has been contradicted by some of our local 
newspapers. I have seen no contradiction in the New York journals. 

UNDERWRITER. 


Reply.—The report is incorrect. The law has not been altered in this respect. 


The stupid blunder originated, probably, in the accidental substitution, by some 
careless editor, of ‘‘ New York’ for ‘‘ Minnesota" in reporting the passage of a 





law by the legislature of the latter state. The following is the law of Minnesota 
on the subject, the italicized words comprising the amendment of last year : 


SECTION 1. No joint-stock, fire, inland, or marine insurance company shall be 
organized in this state, unless it has one hundred thousand dollars capital. No 
joint-stock, fire, inland, or marine insurance company of any other state or nation 
shall do business in this state unless it has at least two hundred thousand dollars 
capital, one hundred thousand dollars of which shall be invested in bonds of the 
United States. 

WESTFIELD, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR : 

HAVE the following named companies any starding at home or anywhere else ? 
State Fire insurance company, La Porte, Ind.; Sussex insurance company, Sea- 
ford, Del.; Southern Underwriters, Raleigh, N. C.; Universal Fire insurance com- 
pany, Philadelphia; United Fire Association, Schuylkill, Pa.; Merchants and 
Mechanics, Pottsville, Pa.; Susquehanna Mutual, Harrisburgh, Pa.; Adams Fire 
and Marine, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Germania, New Orleans; Mineral Mountain, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

I understand very well that these companies have no authority to do business in 
our state; but one F. H. Ro'lins, No 57 West Third street, Cincinnati, insurance 
broker, has had issued and delivered to parties in this vicinity within the last twelve 
months, policies in each of the above-named companies in sums ranging from 
$1,500 to $2,000. If there is no way of reaching this wé/dca¢ business under our 
statute, could not the swindled public be posted a little through your widely cir- 
culated journal ? H. C. KINGSBURY. 


Reply.—None of the companies named—except the Southern Underwriters 
and Germania—are good for a dollar. Some were bankrupted long ago, and 
others are wildcats of the worst sort. companies ought 
to be ashamed of themselves for avpearing in such company. The career of the 
broker, Rollins, is well known to all interes’ed in the insurance business. 


The two excepted 


Our ad- 
vice is to let him and his pretended companies severely alone. 





MINOR EDITORIALS. 





THE CONVENTION AND THE FIRE BLANK. 
ONE of the modifications made by the insurance commissioners at 
their recent convention, has much merit. We refer to that which provides that 
the installment business shall be presented in the annual returns of the companies 
pursuing that business. 

Under the head of assets, companies are to be required to state the amount of 
installment notes they hold, and this amount is to be carried inside which is where 
it should be placed, as it shows the extent of the business done, and leaves stock- 
holders to place their own estimate upon the ultimate gain to result from these 
notes, while not being a tangible asset of any present actual value to policyholders, 
it is properly carried inside. Lest any company should be encouraged by these 
notes being thus placed under the head of assets, to include them in their adver- 
tised assets as security to policyholders, a counterbalancing item is added under 
the head of /iaéilities of the whole sum as ‘‘amount of unearned premiums repre- 


, 


sented by installment notes ” also carried inside. The two items thus far exactly 
balance each other as they should do, neither of them affecting to any degree the 
real ability or liability of the companies so far as policyholders are concerned. 

A pertinent question is added, viz., Have any of these notes been hypothecated 
or used in any manner as security for money borrowed within the year past ? 

If these notes are used it should, of course, be known ; for the notes being good 
to the company only in case of its continuance in business and its ability to pay its 
debts to loss claimants, any money raised upon them becomes a charge upon the 
cash assets of the company, and it is so much the poorer. 

Probably installment notes are not used as security for money borrowed, but the 
commissioners clearly mean that they shall not be so used in the future without 
their knowledge. : 

Another change in the blank exhibits gross carelessness in its preparation, if it 
really be as we understand it and as the convention record exhibits it. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous,”’ to item 8, ‘‘ In force having not more than 
one year to run "’ is added ‘‘ from date of policy."’ There appears to us to be very 
little, if any, advantage, in this change, as the item, as it stood, with those that 
follow it, include all of the risks a company can have uponits books. But the 
words, ‘‘ from date of policy,” being added to the item renders it necessary to add 
them also to the succeeding two item;, which, however, was zof done. So that we 
have: 

8. In force, having not more than one year to run from date of policy. 

g. Having more than one, and not more than three, years to run. 

to. Having more than three years to run. 


Under this arrangement, what is to become of those risks which were written 
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for more than one year, but which have less than a year to run before termination 
from the date from the statement. It will be wise for the secretaay of the convention 
to assume that the words ‘‘from the date of the policy,’’ were added to none of 
the items or else were added to all of them. 

A slight and meaningless change was made to item 2 under the same head. It 
had stood for years, ‘‘ written during the year,’’ and that meant, of course, all busi- 
ness placed upon the books of the company during the year, whether policies or 
written and issued or not. 


renewals had been The item is now made to read, 


‘ written and renewed during the year.’" This was made necessary, it was stated, 
by some company or companies haying returned to some of the d-partments only 
fire risks taken under fodicies of insurance and not for that contained under re- 
newal receipts. We respectfully sugge.t that no blank can possibly provide for 
such ignorance, aud if the ignora ce be of that sort which is prompted by ingenuity 
and fathered by necessity, the wrong phraseology has now been employed. 
Written avd renewed during the year, plainly indicates only such business as has 
been both written and renewed during the year, which can happen only in case of 
policies made for terms short of a year. Perhaps the secretary had better make 
them read, written ov renewed during the year. 

Instead of compelling the convention to change the blank to guard against the 
blunders of such offi ers, would it not be better for the companies possessing them 


to change such b!undering officers ? 





THE NATIONAL BOARD. 
AT the close of the semi-annual meeting of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters, Preside it Chase made a brief address, in which he said that, al- 
though it might seem that very little had been actu uly a-*complished, he thought 
the members had reason to congratulate themselves on the general results of the 
meeting. There is no doubt that h+ expressed the f+:ling of nearly all his hearers, 
and that this view will beco ne strengthened as the results of the meeting shall be 
tested by time. ‘The policy of the Board has been widening since the April meet- 
ing; and the Ex cutive Committee adopted nearly every measure, which lay with- 
The 


experiment of adding to the Executive Committee a constantly-changing advisory 


in their province, likely to harmon ze ec nflicting views among the members. 


committee proved a success far beyond the a-.ticipations of the originators of the 
plan, and the by-laws have been amended to make this a part of the organic law 
of the Board. Thus, not merely every section, but every company, will, from time 
to time, have a voice in the adminis ration of laws which «re designed for the equal 


good of all 


g [he labors of the committee of fifeen were by no means in vain; 
ind, though the recommendations of the minority were overwhelmingly rejected, 


there is no doubt that their influence was felt in the more advanced action 


of the majority. That some of the most important recommend ations and resolu- 
tions, were referred to committ es instead of being ac ed on hastily, should occa- 
sion no regret; cau’ion and deliberation are essential to permanency. The most 
mportant action of the Board —as shown by bovth th: opponents and advocates of 
the measure—was the removal of local limitations to membership on the Exccutive 
Committee, and throwing the doors wide open, so that the best men can be taken 
in from all parts of the country. In the heat of debate on this measure, some 
things were said which could not have b en excusable if said in calm deliberation, 
and at one time there seemed t» be some danger that the breach between the large 
small companies would be widened; but the opposition to the exclusive 

was evidently determined to maintain its good nature, and its large majority 

24 tO 10) made it very easy for it to do so. 


> % 


length of the measures adopted and those advocated. 


We shall have occasion to speak more 
At present we merely 
add our congratul itions to thos: of President Chase. There is no reason why the 
time should not be near at hand, when every excuse for a respectable company re- 
Unless the existence of the National 


maining out of the Board shall b2 removed. 


Board is illogical and a blunder, it ought to be all-comprehensively national in 


reality as well as in name. 





SAVINGS BANKS AND LIFE COMPANIES. 


\NOTHER rotten institution has crumbled to the ground—the Traders 


> Bank. ‘The deputy superintendent of the bank department hopes that 


Gepositors will be paid nearly in full. Ifso, it will be because the department 


Xel ed j 


ts authority more promptly than in the case of the Abingdon Square 
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bank and others. But that depositors should lose anything is to the discredit of 
the superintendent, whose duty it is to keep such close guard over the interests of 
rhe 


cnly efficient administration ; and the department seems to be honestly trying to 


depositors that loss shall be impossible. laws are admirable. They need 
I I } 


do its duty and to gather wisdom from past disaster. Now let the insurance super- 
intendent realize his responsibility. Policyholders in life companies are protected 
banks ; 


There are life 


by laws as admirable as those which guard d: positors in savings 


but they are of no avail unless strictly enforced. 


should be and 


companies which peremptorily closed, every week's de- 
lay in closing which will entail greater loss upon policyholders. The 
preparation of statistics, and the publication of such tables as offi- 


crs of companies choose to present to him, are a small part of the 


superintendent's duties ; personal investigation as to the correctness of the scate- 
ments and the value of the securities claimed to be held by the companies are es- 
sential in forming a correct estimate of their condition. No savings bank or life 
company has ever failed which did not show a fair ex‘erior a few months before its 
collapse. It is the superintendent's duty to go beneath the surface and discover 
the true condition of affairs in time to save depositors and policyholders from any 
loss. ‘lhe insolvency of any of these corporations is a conv:ction of the superin- 
tendent, having supervision of it, of grave delinquency. Will Mr. Smyth do his 
duty now in the case o! traudulent and weak insurance companies, or will he wait 
until only scattered fragments remain to be gathered up? If the latter, he will, at 
no dis.ant day, be called to a strict account. 

—And now the wisdom of prompt action by the department of banks, and 
of an honest endeavor on the part of bank officers to administer their trust in 
the interest of depositors, is apparent in the condition of the Bond street bank. It 
has been closed by Superintendent Ellis, acting in conformity with the wishes of 
the offi.ers and trustees, not because it wis insolvent, but because it was in dan- 
ger of becoming so. ‘The loss of interest on town bonds, which were in litigation, 
had dimished its income, and general distrust of small savings banks, caused by 
the failures of some, had occasioned a withdrawal of d: posits and a large decrease 
of ncw depositors. No blame attached to the management or managers; and 
when asset, become reduced nearly to the level of liabilities, the paramount object 
became the saving from loss of the depositors, who had trusted in the faith and 
strength of the bank. Immediate action was takea, and it now s ems that deposi- 
tors will suffer nothing more than temporary inconvenience. 

The bank officers had an excellent opportunity to transform their misfor.unes 
into a crime ; but they preferred to be honest. We could point to a vast multitude 
who under the same circumstances have taken the o:her alternative. ‘* We might 
easily,"’ said the president, ‘‘ have continued six months ora year longer, and ap- 
peared healthy on the outside ; but at the end of that time we should have to suc- 
cumb under very embarrassing circumsta.ces, and our depositors would lose much. 
We looked upon the money left with us in the light of a political trust, and so de- 
termined upon the course we have take1i—namely, to have a receiver appointed, 
who should proceed at once judiciously to close up our affairs, with the view of pay- 
ing to our depositors, as soon as praciicable, every cent due them.” 

A valuable example for the officers of other trust institutions to follow. 
There are life companies which have become s ck, nigh unto death, through mis- 
fortune—others through mismanagement. ‘They may cover up their weakness for 
a time, at the expense of honesty; but only fo-aiime. Every day that they wage 
a losing fight against fate they are guilty of acrime. The insurance superin en- 
dent has a duty to perform, but his neglect does no relieve the officers from res- 


ponsibility. There is but 0.1e course to pursue; will they take it ? 





A FALSE GUIDE. 
IT is singular that men who devote their lives to a special pursuit, 
should not have a clear perception of the character of journals treating of that spec- 
ialty, yet it is made evident, every little while, that they do not in every case. 
There has recently been a curious illustration of this fact. The editor of a New 
York monthly magazine, which writes pompously of insurance matters, and dictates 
to insurance officers in the tone of a master, picked up the information somewhere, 
or drew it from his inner consciousness, that the New York legislature had enacted 
a law at its last session that no foreign fire insurance company shall do business in 
this state unless it has a capital of $200,000, of which $100,000 shall be invested in 


United States government bonds. As usual, this news was published without at- 
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tempt at verification. The well informed who saw it smiled, and passed it by; but 
it seems that there were some who thought it must be true because it was in print. 
The usually accurate New York correspondent of a Chicago daily newspaper, in- 
corporated it in aletter to his journal, and a Boston paper pub'ished the statement 
as an item of news. In the latter city, negotiations for taking $24,000 of the city 
of Cleveland's new bonds were stopped, and two companies prepared for the en- 
forcement cf the new law by purchasing, on*, $50,000, and the other, $85 000 of 
governments. Of course, no such law was passed, nor wis any such bi!l before 
either house of the New York legislature. If there had been the readers of THE 


SPECTATOR would have known all about it many months ago. 





SUPERINTENDENT HILL'S REPORT. 
THE Ohio Insurance Superintendent displays a singular want of ap- 
preciation of the nature of his duties and of the character of the business which he 
was appointed to supervise. In his life report for 1876, h » appears as special coun- 
sel for the few remaining Ohio companies, and for Ohi» policyholders, and assumes 
an attitude of hostility toward life companies not so fortunate as to have been born 
in that state, which is remarkable in one occupying his position, and which impels 
him to give utterance to statements which prove him densely ignorant of the mat- 
ters which he discusses, or wilfully bent on d ceiving the people of the state whom 
he is bound in duty to protect by the most car: ful search for the truth, and its can- 
did enunciation. The superintendent pre-supposes a1 antagonism of interests 
between foreign life companies and Ohio policyholders, and urges the protection 
by new laws of the latter against ‘‘the rapacities and exactions” of the former, 
‘¢ which have grown rich and powerful by the annual tribu’es paid to them by our 
people.’’ All this isin argument that power should be placed in the hands of the 
superin endent of insurance to revuke the license of any company moving to trans- 
f.r a cause from a state to a Federal court. By reading the back numbers of 
THE SPECTATOR Mr. Hill will discover that it has already been decided by the 
Supreme court of the United States that such a law would be unconstitutional and 
void, and this decision has been held as conclusive by the Supreme Court Com- 
case of insurance 


state, in the the Railway Passenger 


Pierce. Mr. Hill has 


mission of his own 


company against Elijah A. afforded strong evidence 


in favor of such removal in showing how little likely a foreign corporation 


is to ob‘ain justice from a state official. Mr. Hill complains, justly, of the large 
percentages of lapses to new policies issued, and of the refusal of companies to 
3ut here the 
The 


former issued in Ohio last year 849 policies, to the amount of $1,794,606, while 


issue paid-up policies t >» persons unable to keep up their payments. 
Ohio companies are much more deeply involved than the foreign companies. 
844 policies insuring $1,774 406 lapsed. Companies of other s‘ates issued in 
Ohio 9,711 policies amounting to $19 864,156, while 5,606 policies amcunting to 
$13,881,931 lapsed. The exhibit is bad enough for all, but the advantage is with 
the rapacious and exacting foreign corporations. 

The superintendent prepares a table to show that the premiums received by 
Ohio companies were $381,422 and their losses $101,231, leaving a balance of 
$280, 191 ‘*with which to pay agents, officers, and other expenses."’ Are these the 
purposes to which Mr. Hill thinks the profits of each year's business are, or should 
be, applied? One would think he had forgotten all about reserves and accumu- 
jated funds for future safety, and looked upon all excess of receipts over payments 
as so much exacted from the insured. The same idea is conveyed by the wording 


of another table: 


Amount of money sevt out of Ohio for life insurance--_-. ._-- panes : -- $4,033,388 
Amount faid into Ohio for losses. .--..-..----- 5 oak bide asians 1,451,163 
Excess of premiums over losses paid --.-..---- oe ey 


As if this last-named amount was not as really the property of Ohio people as 
that which had been paid for death losses. If, as Mr. Hill says, ‘‘ confidence in 


life insurance in Ohio is not diminished,"’ and ‘‘ thousands still resort to it as a 
means of providing for their families,’’ this is due, not to Ohio companies, but to 
those which have been incorporated in other states. A Cincinnati life company— 
the Ohio Life and Trust—was the first American company to fail, and it has been 
followed by a long line of successors, by which the people of Ohio have lost incal- 
culably more than from the rapacious companies from other states. The Ohio Life 


insurance company, of Cleveland, whose recent death Mr. Hill records, was a 


fraudulent co-operative institution from its origin, and ought to have been closed 





up by the department long ago, or never to have been permitted to organize. It 
was started by a Mr. Hess, who was denounced by a Chicago co-operative com- 
pany, of whi: h he had been general agent, as an untrustworthy person. Early in 
1874 we cal'ed up »n the Ohio department to strangle it in its cradle, and last year 
we pronounced it a ‘‘fraud from turret t» foundation stone,'’ and predicted that 
any person buying one of its policies would inevitably be cheated. No statement 
of its affairs is pubiished, but the superintendent says: ‘‘ The present officers, it is 
beli ved, are making honorable efforts to effect a re-insurance of their outstandi: g 
insurance.’’ Beleved by Mr. Hill, perhaps; nevertheless, we stand by our pri - 
diction of eighteen months ago. The Richmond co-opera‘ive concern, with which 
this farce of re-insurance has been « ffected, will need to re-insure in a company of 
some financial and moral standing before the pclicyholders of the defunct corpora- 
tion will be benefited by the transaction. 

Of the two remaining Ohio companies, the Toledo Mutual makes a decidedly 
unfavorable showing. Its income during 1875 was $24,027 and its disbursements 
$20,531, while the surplus as to policyholders is only $114,997; its capital of 
$120,000 is therefore impai:ed to the extent of nearly $5,000. The superintend- 
ent’s recommendations to the legislature, in reference to bringing co-operative 
and mutual societies under the supervision and control of the insu-ance depart- 


ment are worthy of the consideration of the body to which they are addressed 





FIRE LOSSES IN CANADA. 
THE annual statements of Canadian fire comp inies at the close of the 
pre.ent year will undoubtedly show that they have not been doing a very profita- 
ble business. Thee has been no diminution of ordinary fires, and in addition 
they have had to bear the losses from the extraordinary fires at Quebec, Kingston, 
St. John, Cayuga, Levis, and St. Hyacinthe. The balance with many companies 
must be on the wrong side of the ledger already, with a quarter of the year yet to 
hear from. I[t will be evident to the managers generally, that higher rates must be 
charged, in order to make the business of insurance either profitable or safe, and 
that there must be such discrimination against towns in which there is no adequate 
provision for extinguishing fires as will compel an improvement in this respect. 
Each of the large fires named above might have been prevented by well enforced 
building laws, abundant water supplies, and ordinarily well trai ed and equipped 
fire departments. In this country, the discriminating tariff adopted by sound com- 
panies, has saved vast amounts of property from burning by making it profitable 
for property owners and town authorities to introduce improvements ; the same 
policy will have to be adopted and s.rictly enforced by the companies doing busi- 
ness over the border, or foreign companies will be driven out of the Dominion and 
the local companies will be ruinzd. The losses for the first half of 1876 of the 
comparies doing business in Canada, on their Canadian business, is said to be 
be ween seventy and eighty per cent of their premium receipts. Underwriters 
see their danger and are considering measures for self protection. Some of the 
companies contemplate ceasing to do business on any terms in towns with 
detective fire appliances until some better security is guaranteed by the author- 


ities. Decisive steps need to be taken at once, or they will be too late. 





THE GLOBE AND MR. HARDING. 
AS we are about going to press we receive a long communication from 
Mr. George F. Harding, late president of the Globe insuran-e company, of Chi- 
cago, together with the decree in the Circuit court for Cook county, IIl., in the 
case of Bradner, Smith & Co. vs. Globe Insurance Company ef a/s. The com- 
munication, etc., are designed to reply to our articles in the September number of 
THE SPECTATOR and to show that Mr. Harding was not participant in, or cog- 
nizant of, any fraud in the management of the Globe; that none of the money or 
securities deposited under the resolution of September 30, 1874, were withdrawn 
by him or with his knowledge; that the securities paid to him by the company 
were for the purpose of securing loans made subsequently to his resignation from 
the company ; that the official transac’ions of the directors to which THE SPECTA- 
TOR took exception were approved by Commissioner Row, and that he hims If 
(Harding) has not profited by his connection with the Globe, but is a heavy loser, 
and is one of the largest creditors of the defunct corporation. The matter reaches 
us too late for us to more than give Mr. Harding the benefit of his assertions in 


this brief form. The reasons why Mr. Harding's name was mentioned more pro- 
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minently than those of other officers in our strictures were: Ist. That he 
was the executive of a corporation through which the public had 
unquestionably been swindled, and was therefore morally and legally 
responsible for its actions; 2d, That his connection with the Globe, at a 
time when its fortunes were on the wane, had revived confidence in it on account 
of his reputation for wealth and business integrity, and thus extended its power for 
evil; 3d, That, while he alone of all the officers had appealed to the public for sym- 
pathy instead of censure, declaring that he had been president only in name, 
had given no time to the duties of the office, and had known nothing of 
the condition or business management of the company, while nominally its 
head, the records showed that he was present at every meeting of the board of 
directors and of the executive committee, when the transactions took place on 
which our charges of fraud were based. We shall be glad if it can be shown that 
Mr. Harding did not personally profit by any of these transactions, and that he 
did not purpose doing any wrong to creditors or policyholders ; but we cannot 
lose sight of the general principle that the executive of a corporation is responsi- 
ble to the public for its honest management, and that the plea of ignorance of its 
condition is a confession of gross official neglect. We shall examine the matter 


more fully. 





A MAN was hanged in Richmond, Va., the other day for arson, and 
t is safe to say that the business of fire insurance will be more profitable in that 
state in consequence. There was a time when this was a capital offence almost 
universally, and it may be seriously doubted whether the change in the laws has 
been for the better. It is not necessary to discuss the question of the right of the 
state to destroy the life of a malefactor. There is an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion on this point, but if it is ever right it is so when the lives of sleeping men 
and women are wantonly jeopardised for the sake of gain or the gratification of 
malice. We have the testimony of a superintendent of insurance—and he is sus- 
tained by the records of the courts in every state in the Union—that arson is hardly 
looked upon as a crime by our grand and petit juries. S» public plundering, de- 
falcation and larcency are called by soft names and cease to be offensive. Public 
opinion needs t» be educated back into the old channels. It is to be hoped that 
the origin of the St. Hyacinthe fire may be carefully investigated, and that swift 


and severe punishment may follow the conviction of its author. 





— 


ALL the extraordinary precautions against destruction by fire would 
probably have failed to preserve the Centennial Exhibition buildings and their 
valuable contents, if, on the occasion of the burning of the wretched shanties on 
Elm avenue, opposite the main building, the wind had been blowing from an oppo- 
site point. That they were permitted to be built, or to remain standing a sin- 
gle day after they were built, was simply inexcusable. Aside from their danger- 
ously inflammable nature, they were a disfigurement to the exhibitioa and a disgrace 
to the city, The decided action of the mayor, after the danger had been conclu- 
sively demonstrated, is commendable, and the public are to be congratulated that 
he was sustained by the courts, and that the ram-shops and peep-shows have been 


demolished. 





IT has been decided by a Massachusetts court, in the case of Morris 
. The Penn Life Insurance Company, that the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law 
applies to policies issued by foreign companies, but madz and delivered in that 
state. If this decision shall be sustained, it is of great importance to all companies 
doing business in Massachusetts. We await the text of the decision before discuss- 
ing its justice. Commissiouer Rhodes discussed the subject quite fully at the 


insurance eonvention. 





THE last words of dying malefactors are sometimes thought of 
sufficient interest to warrant an extended speech on the scaffold and its subsequent 
publication in the newspapers of the day. A serious drawback to the interest of 
these anti-mortem declarations, however, is the fact that they are prepared for the 
public and express only in a minor and inappreciable degree the real feelings of the 
candidate for the gallows We publish the last utterances of the Globe Fire, of Chi- 
cago, but with the feeling tha: th: official minutes reflect only feebly the spirit of the 


meetings of which they purport to be the record. They are decorous docu ments 





carefully prepared for the eye of the receiver or assignee before whom it was evi- 
dent they must ultimately come. If we could publish the unrecorded proceedings 
of these meetings, the report would be interesting indeed ; the discussion by the 
conspirators of the plans and devices by which they could perpetuate their control 
of the few remaining assets while seeming to consider the interest of their creditors ; 
could picture the sly smiles passing from face to face as they thought and talked 
of the easily deceived public off whose credulity they had fattened in the past and 
expected to fatten through the yearstocome. There is reason for renewed hope 
that these well laid plans will come to naught, and that, though creditors 
may receive but a small percentage of their jus dues, the managers of th's 
fraudulent concern will not be permitted to carry off a cent of the spoils. The 


‘*Firemens " should be strangled at once; every day in which it pretends to do 


business, justice is wronged. 





Do the very respectable gentlemen in Allentown and Philadelphia, 
who allow their names to be used as references by the Lehigh Valley Fire insur- 
ance company, know that they appear before the public as endor-ers of a bare- 
faced fraud? The officers advertise in the local newspapers where the company 


does business ‘‘assets $200,000; '’ but in their statement to the insurance depart- 
ment, as published in the Pennsylvania report for 1876, they state their assets at 
$23,447.15; liabilities, $16,686.78. A marked difference. But the names of the 
very respectable references are signed to the utterly false statement which is circu- 
lated among the people who know them to be very respectable, and believe them 


to be trustworthy gentlemen. 





THE Hartford Life and Annuity insurance company, in its desperate 
effurts to postpone inevitable bankruptcy, adop‘ed the policy of withdrawing agents 
and freezing out policyholders. It is not likely, therefore, that the company will 
«employ many new agents, but any person thinking of going into its employ will do 
well to study the case of Mr. R. T. Pettengill, a form +r Chicago agent of the com- 
pany. After three years of vexatious litigation, the justice of his claim against the 
company has been conceded, and a compromise has been arranged by which he 
receives $3,118 11, and a suit brought against him to lend color to the attempt to 
avoid payment of his claim has been discharged. Agents who object to this sort 


of way of doing business will know of on? company which it will be well to avoid. 





THE annual meetings of the Fire Insurance Association of the north- 
west are always full of interest. The association, consisting of state, generaland ad- 
justing agents represents the best working ability of the companies represented ; and 
its deliberations bring out the best results of the experience of the men in the field. 
Not having legislative powers, no need is fzlt for the conservatism which rightly 
characterizes assemblies whose words are liable to b:com: crystallized into laws; 
ard this very freedom adds greatly to the interest of the papers presented, 
and the discussions upon them. We reserve specific comment on the proceed- 


ings, which we publish as fully as the late hour at which the reports reach us 


permits. 





CLEARNESS, precision, simplicity are important elements of a fire or 
life policy. It should be readily understood—not ‘‘ so ambiguous that it requires 
a lawyer to understand it, and would trouble some of them to do so '’—and its con- 
ditions so plainly stated that no honest difference of opinion as to their signifi- 
cance would be likely to arise between insurer and insured. The report on this 
subject read before the Fire Underwriters Association, of the northwest, is full o 


valuable practical suggestions. 





ANOTHER wildcat fire insurance company, of which Delaware has 
furnished a pre‘ty good supply for so small a state, has come to a ignominious end. 
The Clayton Fire and Marine, of Wilmington, Del., has c2ased to do business, 
andall its tangible assets were seized by a Wilmington constable a few weeks ago. 
These consisted of a meagre supply of office furniture, which realized $45 under 
the hammer. The company have been adver.ising on the authority of Messrs. A. 
N. Attwood, president, R bert C. Fraim, vice-president, and P. R. Hambrick, 


secretary, that the ass:ts amounted to $243,121.60, and a detailed statement kas 
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been circulated purporting to show of what they consisted, together with a certifi- 
cate of R. C. Fraim, as attorney for company, that he had ‘‘ carefully examined 
the assets of the Clayton Fire and Marine insurance company, of Wilmington, 
Del., and found that the assets in the possession of the company strictly agree 
with the foregoing statement.'’ The sharpers who have conduc‘ed this transpar- 
ent swindle have been shrewd enough to keep out of the states, in which they 
would have been compelied to add perjury to their other crimes, by swearing to 
the truth of their fraudulent misrepresentations; but are there no laws in Dela- 
ware under which men can be imprisoned for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences and other forms of robbery ? At least the whipping-post remains; it could 


never be put to better use than now. 





? 


Mr. GEORGE WALKER has been elected vice-president of the Gold 
and Sto:k Telegraph company, and appointed executive manager. It was to have 
been expect d, that, so soon as he severed his relations with the Provident Life 
and Savings assurance society, positions in honorable corporations would be 
open to him. While he was associated with that fraudulent concern as president, 
his reputation was, necessarily, affected by that of the men with whom he was con- 


nected 





A VERY fair example of business done under false pretences, of 
which we spoke fully in the September numb:r of TH2 SPECTATOR, is afforded 
by the Lancashire insurance company. It advertises inthe Canadian newspapers : 
‘‘ca_ ital, £2,000,000 sterling."’ Its total paid-up capital is just one-tenth of that 
sum, and its total assets ii Canada at the beginning of the present year were 


$205,967. The company is strong enough not to need fictitious exhibits 





A PRETENTIOUS journal of this city announces in its September num- 
ber, 1876, that the Orient insurance company, of Hartford, has changed its New 
York agency to C. M. Peck. 


antique ; said information having already been furnished the insurance public by 


This item is correct, but its origin is somewhat 


our Hartford correspondent in his letter of September 20, 1875—just one year 


ago. 





AN individual by the name of Hayden, late member of the Con- 
necticut legislature from East Hartford, has gone into the s‘ock brokerage business, 
and has issued proposals for all the stock of the Hartfurd Life and Annuity 
insurance company, which is in the market at 60. Unless his credit is as weak as 
the s ock in which he proposes to deal we shall not expect to see the latter quoted 


in future, as in the past, at 50 and 55. 





CoL. FRED. A CONKLING made a speech recently on the Freed- 
mens Savings Bank, denouncing the frauds by which the colored men were robbed 
of their earnings. He made the speech in his capaci-y of politician. As an insur- 
ance expert and president of the 4.1na Fire, of New York, his defence of the prac- 


tice of paying illegal and unearned dividends would be interesting and instructive. 





THE stock report of The Hartford Evening Post says that “ Hartford 
Life and Annuity stock sells at very low figures, but buyers do not bite at the 
tempting bait."" We guess that is so; Hartford capitalists don't generally bite at 


a bare hook. Where is Hayden the stock broker ? 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 





THE ENGINEERS CONVENTION. 
THE fourth annual convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers was 
held in Philadelphia, beginning September 4th. Chief Wm. H. Johnson, of 
Philadelphia, was chosen president. The following subjects were considered by 
the convention : 


The importance of city authorities adopting rigid building laws to prevent the 
spreading of fires. 

The importance of railroad compaaies adopting rules preventing the storage of 
coal oil, benzine, etc., in their depots with other goods. 
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‘The importance of insurance companies discriminating in favor of lower rates 
of insurance in all cities, large or small, having paid fire departments. 

The best plan for organizing paid fire departments. 

The importance of the adoption of a uniform coupling. 

The importance of all fire departments being divested of politics. 

The expediency of fire departments havi»g public parad s. 

The importance of city councils adopting suitabl- laws and enforcing them for 
the prevention of pyrotechnical displays on festival days 

The convention remained in session three days, ard permanent organization was 
effected by the adoption-of a constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. E. D. Ludwig, vice-president of the American Safe'y Fusee company, made 
an explanation of the benefit of the matches manufactured by said company. He 
maintained that a large per cent of the loss of life and property was directly at- 
He 
cited several instances of death resulting from this cause, and proposed as a sub- 
stitute the ‘‘ Safety Fusee,”’ 
ordinary matches and yet be free from all the dangers attending their use. 

The topics presented to the convention were referred to special committees, and 
the following are among the reports which were made and adopted : 


tributable to accidents arising from the careless use of the ordinary match. 


which he claimed would give all the benefits of the 


The committ:e on building laws reported, recommending to all cities the im- 
portance of adopting good and wholes me _ building laws, somewhat after the fol- 
lowing plan: 


First—TVhere shall be a board of building commissioners appointed, consisting of 
three, who shall issue all permits fr building. 

Second—It shall be the duty of sid building commissioners to exercise a general 
care and direction in regard to the erection, removal, repairs and alterations of 
such buildings within their corporate limits, and see that all laws ordained by 
their city council for the erection and repairs of buildings are strictly carried 
out. 

Your committee further recommend that when any persons shall propose to 
build, alter or repair a building witnin their corporate limits, a written application 
shall be made to the building commissioners, stating the number, extent or char- 
acter of the proposed buildings, the estima’ed cost of each, and the exact spot of 
ground on which they are to be built, with the estimated time of completion ; said 
commissioners shall thereupon, if no valid objection is presented by property- 
holders adjoining. grant a permit for the erection of the same. or ifin their opinion 
such erection would be injurious to the neighborhood or city, they may refuse such 
permit. Any person aggrieved by such refu-al may appeil to the city council, by 
whom final action shall be taken. 

Said commissioners shall exercise a general supervision over all buildings in 
course of construction; they shall cause to be carried into effect all ordinances 
providing for the prevention of fires and demolishing wal's and other structures 
which endanger life and property, and see that walls are constructed of proper 
material and sufficient strength. They shall remove and prevent the construction 
of any fire-place, hearth, chimney, or stove which may be dangerous, or causing 
or promoting fires. ‘They shall direct such construction is is necessary for the 
safe deposit of ashes, and may at reasonable times enter into and examine build- 
ing lots, yards and enclosures, in order to determine whether they are cafe, and to 
cause such as are dangerous to be put in secure condition. (Penalty should be 
attached to this section). 

Said commissio: er shall keen a record of all permits issued, which shall be regu- 
larly number d in the order of their issuance, tog: ther with peti:ion on which per- 
mit is based, and once in exch year report to the city council the number of build- 
ings erected, the cust of same, and such other fists and suggestions as they may 
desire to communicate. 

Your committee would further recommend the following: That all buildings 
hereaf er erected within the fire district of the city shall have all ouside or party 
walls constructed of stone, brick, or iron ; said walls shall be built plumb or straigh , 
with close joints and in the manner herein described, viz : 

First—At lea-t 20 per cent of all stone walls shall consist of headers, which shall 
run entirely through the wall. 

Second—In every brick wall at least every sev*nth course shall be headers. 

Third—Al\ walls faced wi h thin ashler anchor d to the building with iron, the 
anchors mus: be let into the stone at least one inch, and the backing of brick must 
be at least eight inches thick laid in hydraulic cement mortared. 

Fourth—I\n the construction of all brick or sto e walls, the brivk of outside walls 
shall be hard and well bur.ed, the mortar of the best quality, as the strength and 
durability of all walls depend as much on the mortar as good brick or stone. All 
mortar shall he composed of good lime or cement, and sharp grit sand free from 
loam, and all joints in walls shall be well slushed or grouted with mortar. 

Fifth—All openings in buildings for doors «r windows shall have a good and 
sufficient arch of s‘one or brick, well keyed, or a lintel of stone or iron, and no out- 
side opening shall be built without a dead arch covering the same. 

Sixth—All chimneys or flues in stone and brick walls in any building shall be 
properly pargeted with good pargeting mortar, and flues in any building shall be 
properly cleaned of all rubbish upon the completion of the same, No flue or 
chimney shall be built upon any floor, ceiling, joist or beam. Flues may be cor- 
beted out from the walls, where they can be started a sufficient distance below the 
ceiling to allow the stove-pipe to enter at least fifteen inches below the ceiling. 
Where any stove-pipe shall be required to pass through stud or any wooden par- 
titions, they shall be guarded by acollar of metal or terra cotta ring, and in no 
case shall any trimmer joist, beams or timbers of anv kind be placed nearer than 
eight inches to any flue, and all wooden beams or timbers of any kind placed in 
party-walls shall have at least four inches of brick work betwen the ends of each 
joist. All hearths shall be supported by trimmer arches of brick or stone. 

Seventh—Alil business houses hereafter to be erected that are more than two- 
stories high and whose rears shall extend to an alley or the center of a block where 
a number of buildings are brought in close proximity, shall have blinds or shutters 
of fire-proof materiil placed on the outside of all openings and so arranged as to 
open outward above the second-story. 

Eighth—All roofs of buildings erected within this district shall be of slate or 
metal, and all exterior cornices or gutiers of buildings shall be of some fire-proof 
material, stone or iron. 

Ninth—All buildings hereafter built shall have scuttle frames and doors at least 
two by three feet in size, leading to the roof, with stationary ladders leading to 
the same. 

Tenth—All 
or stone. 

Eleventh—In all buildi»gs of a public character the roof shail be self-sustaining, 


bake-houses, smoke-houses or ash-houses shall be built of brick 
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and the floors capable of supporting forty pounds per square foot with a factor of 
safety not less than three; the stairways and doors shall be so arranged as to facil- 

itate egress in case of fire or accidents. In all cases in public buildings the doors 
sheuld open cutw ard, and the commissioners have power to command alterations. 

Where blocks of buildings are erected for stores or dwellings, in all cass fire-walls 
sha!l be carried above the roof. 





[he committee to whom was referred the topic: ‘‘ The proper method of 


organizing paid fi:e departments in small cities ard towns,"’ reported : 


That in their opinion such methods should be adopted <«s will secure a force that, 
while impressed with a serse of personal respcnsibility, will be willing to conform 
to proper rules, and subject themselves to a healthy discipline, and in order to 
secure these resulis, ordinances should be so framed that boards of engine ers 
should have a controlling i: fluence in the selection of members and the appoint- 
ment of officers. Also that the members should receive appointments for as long 
periods as might be mutually desirable, and thus be removed as far as possible 
from change through political influences. In regard to number of permanent 
men, if any, or the pre per number of call men, or the compensation to be allowed 
them, are all questions to be decided by the necessities of each city or town for 
itself 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of the sale and discharge of 


fireworks submit ed the following report, which was adop‘ed : 


Resolved, That it is the duty of city governments to pass ordinances prohibiting 
the sale of fireworks, and the storage of the same in large quantities within the 
city limits, and when it becomes necessary to use the same in celebration of any 
festival or anniversary, they shall be in charge of competent p+ rsons appointed by 
the said counc'l. 

The committee to whom was referred the topic, ‘‘ Is it expedient for fire depart- 


ments to parade on public days,"’ reported, 


That after carefully consid: ring this question they are of the opinion that no rule 
can be made applicable to all fire departments, and that the government 
of the fire department of a city on this question would not anply to that of 
acoun'ry village. Your commi tee therefore recommend that this question be 
be left to the judgment of the engineers or officers who are alone responsible 
for the conduct and efficiency of their resp: ctive fire dep irtments. 

Ihe committee on the topic of coal oils read the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

It is the sense of your committee that ev ry municipal government should use 
all the stringent authority in their power to prev: nt the storage of petroleum oil or 
its products in quantities exceeding ——— barrels by railroad or transportation 
companies in any f eight depot where other goods are stored; also, that the same 
vigi ant measnres be taken in regard to all dealers in such oils. 

The commiitee to whom was referred the topic of ‘‘ political influences being 
brought to bear upon the choice of manag rs of fire departments,"’ read the fol- 
lowing report : 

Your committee report that in their opinion political influences when exercised 
only as such to control the choice of chiet officers of fire departments can only be 
atrended with evil results, and that the members of this conventi n accept it as a 
duty to continue to make most earnest appeals to their several municipalities and 
others exercising the political franchis to abandon the pra ‘tice, and consider only 
well authentica'ed eh in their choice of chief officers «f fire departments. 

In the course of the sessions many improved methods for preventing and ex- 
tinguishing fires and saving life were exhibited to the assembled engineers. The 
by Mr. H. H. Hall, {ational 
on the subject of displaying fireworks on public days, 


convention was also addressed rep’esenting the N 
Board of Underwriters, 
and the consequent loss of life and property through this agency. He said: The 
amount of loss already reported arising from this source on the 4th of July last 
amounts to $250,000, $40,000 of which was occasioned directly by the use of fire- 
crack: rs. the speaker advocated that more 
stringent measures should be adopted, prohibiting both the sale and discharge of 
Chinese fire-crackers and all other kinds of fireworks which leave a burning debris 
after their discharge. 


In view of these startling facts, 


THE DE, THE FRAUDULENT FIREMENS. 


LAST month we exposed, from the com>»any's own records, some of the dark ways 


\D GLOBE AND 
by which the leading spirits in the late Globe fire insurance company, of Chicago, 
defrauded its creditors and swindled its policyholders in their eftorts to sav + them- 
selves from the results of their mi-management._It seems likly n »w that the offi- 
cers will not be permitted to carry off any of their plunder which can be discov- 
ered in their possession, and that the negotiations by which valuable assets of the 
Globe were transferred by its officers to the so-called Firemens insurance com- 
pany will be set aside as illegal and void, and the assets recovered for the ben- 
efit of the creditors of the 

On August 31s*, Mr 


Globe. 
, filed a bill in the 
yurt at Chicago, against the Firemens insurance company, 
D. W. Eldred, Willis A. Barnes. John L. Skelton, Albert Hall, George F. Thurs- 
m, Obadiah Huse, George W. Clark, Sidney P. Walker, George F. Harding, 
irst National Bank, of Chicago, Isaac Crosby, and W. L. Hemingway, which 
sets forth in substance 

That on May 1, 1876, the date of the failure of the company, Sidney P. Walker, 
its secretary, communicated to the public that a new insurance company called the 
Firemens had been organized. The company then ope ned an office, and has 
; lat time been transacting business in Chicago. The new company organ- 
zed oan an old charter, by an act of the legislature, granted to the Union insur- 
ance company, but which ceased to do business some time ago. For this reason 
Mr. Jenkins insists that any organization founded under that charter is a fraud 
upon the people. 
_ The bill also states that before any license had been issued to the alleged 
‘iremen’s insurance company, and while its pretended organization was incom- 
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Jenkins, a signee of the Globe 








plete, the officer of the Globe re-insured the outstanding risks of their company 
with the Firemens for the preiended purpose of protecting the holders of policies 
in the Globe. The terms of this re-insurance were on all policies issued at the 
home office and in the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa. or Minnesota, since 
Jan. 1, 1876. In consideration of this business the Globe officers surrendered to 
the new company a note made to the Globe for $20,000, secured by trust deeds on 
certain specified property in Cook county. Two notes of George K. Clark for 
$10,000 each ; one note of John H. Donlin for $5,000; one cf Sidney P. Walker 
for $15,000, and one of John F. Heaney for $6,000 ‘all secured upon the real 
estate of the makers. State warrants of Mississippi were also given of the nominal 
value of $15,000; a note of John I. Heaney for $6,000 secured by mortgage ; 


notes of E. R. Bowen also secured by mortgage, and the note of George M. 
White. The notes are all held by the First national bank of Chicago as collateral. 
The entire sureties so assigned to the Firemens insurance company amount 
to 50,000. 


The bill further se s forth that there were two of said contracts of re-insurance, 
one forthe unexpir d time and the other for the outside risks Subsequent to this 
pretended organization, D. W. Eldred, Albert Hall, George F. Thurston, Obadiah 
Huse, and Willis A. Barnes were elected directors, who elected Eldred president ; 
Barnes, treasurer, and John L. Skelton secretary. 

Mr. Jenkins desired the court to compel the defendan's to the bill to produce the 
re-insurance con'racts He c!aimed that these transactions were the result of a 
scheme on the part of the officers of the two companies to defraud the creditors of 
the Globe, and th it owing to its insolvency long before the policies were issued, 
the transaction is void. Also that they were made within two months prior to the 
filing of the bankruptcy petition against the Globe company, and because it was 
«wing an aggregate indebtedness of .bout $100,000 to various persons and com- 
panies in Illinois and other states. 

The bill also states that W. A. Barnes, the treasurer elect, 
clerk of George F. Harding, a former president of the Globe; also that Harding, 
Clark and S. P. Walker hold no office in the. Firemens insurance company, and 
have no rominal connection with it, yet they are largely interested in it, but Clark 
and Walker have the erire control of its aff tirs. 

The complainant further states thatin D-cember, 1875. the bankrupt company pre- 
tended to be indebted to Isaac Crosby and gave its note to him for $12.50c, secured 
by a nore of J. H. Donlin for $5,000; a note of S. P, Walker for $15,000, and a 
note of J. . Heaney f>r $6,000, all secured by real estate. Crosby also received 
an agreement by which he was authorized to negotiate the collaterals without ad- 
vertising should the note not be met on maturity or with 30 diys grace. The 
assignee desires to redeem these collaterals, as they are of greater value than 
Crosby's lin, but the equity of redemption in them 1s claimed by the Firemens 
insurance company under the pretended contract of reinsurance. Mr. Jenkins 
also states that W. L. Hemingway, treasurer of the state of Mississippi, holds 
Missouri state warrants of the value of $15,000 deposited as secuvity tor the 
transaction of business in that state by the Globe. The treasurer of Mississippi 
holds these warrants on the grounds that there are certa'n unpaid claims for losses 
exis'ing against the warrants. The liremens insurance company also claim these 
warrants on the re-insurance business. With the exc ption of these warrants and 
the Crosby collaterals, the Firemens company posse s the remainder of the 
securities transferred to them 

‘The bill further sets forth that the Firemens insurinc: conpany, after making 
the re-insurance contracts, took possession of the policy register of the Globe as 
well all the other books, etc., showing its policyholders and those that were in force 
or unpaid, and that the Firemens officers have in many cases credited on the books 
ofthe Globe the full amount of the premiums of all unpaid and outstanding policies 
which when paid should make part of the asse's of the Globe in the hands of the 
assignee. In all these ca-es the policies were canceled and new ones issued by the 
new company, who retain d the cash. 

Mr. J« nkins is of the opinon that the defexdants have defrauded the Globe cred- 
iors, and in conclusion prays the court to set aside the contracts of re-insurance 
on the ground of fraud, and compel th» offi:e’s of both companies as well as the 
defendants who hold alleged traudulent possession of the Globe assets to pass them 
over to him or account for their value. 


is the confidential 


There are some facts in connection with this pretended re-insurance, and the 
action of the defunct company preliminary thereto, which Mr. Jenkins did not 
state in his bill. value of $50 000, nomin- 
ally transferred to the Firemens, and now held by the First National Bank, of Chi- 
cago, as collatera!. The bank and checks of the Globe show that at the time of its 
failure, its account at the First National Bank had been over-drawn in the sum of 


He enumerates certain securities to the 


$117,000. There is nothing in the records to show this to have been made good 
in any way, and the natural supposition is that the securities held by the bank are 
to partially cover a past deficiency, and not for the benefit of policyholders or other 
Ex-President Geo. F. H irding—the innocent victim of misplaced con- 

of the affairs of the Globe, but only allowed himself to 
employed the services of two prominent lawyers of Chi- 
a charter for a new 


creditors. 
fidence, who knew nothing 
be used as a figure-head 
cago to secure insurance company to take the assets of the 
Globe. One thousand dollars were to be paid for this charter, and, as security, 
Mr. Harding held securi ies of the Globe to the amount of $13,000, and still holds 
them. The $1,000 was paid the Empire insurance company, of Wheaton, for the 
charter of the old Union ; but the lawyers have not been paid for their services. 

We again draw upon the r: cords of the Globe to learn the official action in the 
few last months of its existence, and the steps which were taken to seeure a quiet 
and painless death. It will be noted that the name of Mr. Harding no longer 
appears, he having retired from the company in August, 1875. 

December 31, 1875, Mr. Smith tendered his resignation as president and 
director of the board, which was accepted. Mr. Kimball was then elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Pratt also resigned his directorship. 

On February 9, 1876, at a meeting of the board, resolutions were introduced 
regarding the issuing of pre‘erred stock in settlement of claims, but no action was 
taken. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, held Febraary 10, 1876, 9% A. M., the 
following members were ‘present: Messrs. Kimball, Clark, Pulsifer, Axtell, 
McCoy, Shufeldt and Walker. The following resolution and preamble were 
adopted : 

Whereas, It has been represented to this board that certain persons have be- 
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come stockholders and are now seeking to acquire information for the purpose of 
injuring this company, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is hereby, instructed not to exhibit any 
of the records or the books of ‘he company to any such stockholder, or impart any 
information relative to the condition of this company, to be used for any such pur- 
pose, until further directed by this board. 

Carried. 


Following are copies of the meetings 
ceding the death of the company : 


of the Globe directors immediately pre- 


CHICAGO, Afril 20, 1876. 

Adjourned meeting of the directors of the Globe insurance company 

Present— Messrs. Kimball, Clark, Axtell, Shufeldt, Pulsifer and Walker. 

Mr. Kimball in the chair. 

Mr. Clark cffered the following resolu‘ions : 

Resolved, That the secretary of the company is hereby instructed to surrender 
and cxncel the lease of this office on the be st terms obtainable. 

Adopted. 

2. Resolved, That the secretary of this company is further 
structed to rent some other and less expensive office. 

Adopted. 

3. Resolved, That a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Pulsifer, Shufeldt 
and the secretary of the company, are hereby authorized and intrusted to re-insure 
its present risks or such parts of the same as they shall designate, and to insure the 
carrying out of the same, the said committee is authorized to use any of the securi- 
ties of the company and the margins therein for such purpose ; may hypothecate 
the same in whole or in parcels; may convert any part thereof absolutely or use 
them as collaterals, and is generally authorized to make such promissory notes, 
deeds of trust or mortgages, securing same by bills of sale or other instruments in 
writing, deemed legal and proper to effect and secure said re-insurance. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned to April 27, 1876. 

(Signed) 5. F. 


authorized and in- 


WALKER, Secretary. 
APRIL 27,1876. 

Adjourned meeting of the directors. 

Present—Messrs. Kimball, Pulsifer, Shufeldt, Clark and Walker. 

Mr. Shufeldt, of the commit:ee appointed at the last meeting to reinsure any 
portion of the risks of this company, reported as follows, to-wit: 

That the committee had perfecred arrangements to reinsure all policies now in 
force issued at the home cffice of this company, for the sum of $35,000, of which 
sum $20,000 is to be in notes at 6 months, and secured by deed of trust on 110 
acres of land in section 6, t-wn of Cicero; the south half of block 1, Gxodwin's 
sub-division, and 3 lots in Brown's addition belonging to the company, being sub- 
ject to incumbrances, $7,500, in note due in 2 months, secured by mortgage 
now held as collateral to loan of $12,500, being $20,000; Geo. K. Clark, on 44 
acres in secti :n 6, $15,000; S. P. Walker, in block 3, Goodwin's sub-division, 
$5,000; J. H. Donlin, in block 16, Cic+ro, ard $7,500 in note due in 4 months, 
secured by the following coll iteral, to-wit : 

$6,000 note and mortgage made by J. F. Heaney. 


pend geo “ " 
5,000 ** * _ ‘* E. R. Bowen 

$424.44 ‘‘ made by Geo. M. Wheeler, and about $———- bills receivable and 
premium notes taken for marine risks, all subject to an advance of about $ 
made by the First National Bank of Chicago. Note to bear Io per cent interest 
from date. And all policies now in force issued by the agents of this company in 
the states of Lilinois, (schedule ‘‘ A "’) and Mississippi (schedule ‘‘ B "’) and all poli- 
cies issued by agen:s of this company since the first day of January, 1876, in the 
states of Wisconsin, (schedule ‘‘C’’) Iowa and Minnesota, (schedule ‘‘D"’) for 
the sum of $9,000, to be paid by an assignment of the interest of the Globe insur- 
ance company in the $15,000 of the auditors pay warrants of the state of Missis- 
sippi, deposited with the treasurer of the state of Mississippi, and being subject to 
a loss claim of $3 ooo. 

On motion, the report of the c»mmittee was accepted, and the preside it and 
secretary authorized and instructed to carry out the arrangements made thercin, 
and execute the necessary papers to complete the same. 

The following resolution was adooted : 

Resolved, That Thos, G. M. McCulloh be, and is hereby, appointed and con- 
stituted the attorney of the Globe insurance company, of Chicago, for and in its 
name, place and stead to transfer unto Wm. Proctor, of Chicago, seventy (70) 
siares of the capital stock of the Second National bank, of Peoria, Ills., standing 
on the books of said bank in the name of this company, and represented by stock 
certificates, known and numbered ait, 212 and 213. 

Adjourned to May I prox. 

(Signed) S. P. WALKER, Secretary. 
MAY 1, 1876, 

Adjourned meeting of the board of directors: 

Present: Messrs. Kimball, Axtell, Clark, Walker, Shufeldt and Pulsifer. 

Mr. Kimball in the chair. 

Mr. Clark moved that the Globe insurance company sell to the Firemens insur- 
ance company, the following articles, viz : 


[This space is left blank.] 


for the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) and that the president be authorized 
and directed to make a bill of sale of same to the Firemens insurance company. 

Mr. Shufeldt moved that a general as. — of the effects and properties of 
the Globe insurance company to Dr. V. Turpin, for the benefit of all the credi- 
tors, without preference, and that the pre ian and secretary be authorized to exe- 
cute the necessary papers to perfect the same. 

Adjourned. 

(Signed) a 

The above is the last meeting recorded in the Record Book of the Globe insur- 
ance company, of Chicago. 


WALKER, Secretary. 


A RELIC OF THE BOSTON FIRE, 
A DECISION of great interest has been made in the Circuit court of Boston, 
affirming the non-liability of the city of Boston for damages for blowing up, on 
the night of the great fire, the store where the Equitable Life insurance building 
now stands. It has created no little anxiety in fire-insurance and fire-department 
circles, as it suggests the possibility that the men who authorized, who directed, 





and who assisted in this work may yet be held pecuniarly accountable for these 
The particulars of the suit are given from u local newspaper. The 
estate of 


merchandise, etc., 


incidents. 
suit was brought against the city by A. G. 
Armstrong & Co, lithographers, 
$60,000 and a vaiuable lease for ten years, in all a damage of $100 ooo. 


Bowditch, assignee for the 


who lost in machinery, 


This destruction, it was alleged in five different counts, was accomplished or 
direc'ed, first, by the mayor and aldermen of the city of Boston; second, by three 
fire wards of the city; third, by wo of the chief military officers of the place; 
fourth, by the proper authori ies taking the p-operty for the benefit of the public; 
and, fifth, by a large number of persons, exceeding twelve in number, tumul- 
tuously assembled in th» c'ty, or, in other words, a riot. There had been a ruling 
of the court that the evidence was not sufficient to found a verdict for the occu- 
pants, and a verdict was direct-d for the city; hence the question for the bench 
was on the correctness of this ruling, and as to the admissibility of evidence 
offered at the trial. Upon this writ of error the judgment of the district court was 
affirmed. 

The hub of the decision is found in the ruling that the statute declares distinctly 
that houses or buildings situated at a place in immediate danger from a fire may, 
by the order of three firewards, be pulled down or demolished when they judge the 
same to be necessary in order to prevent the spreading of the fire. 

‘* Tested by these rules it is very clear that the plaintiff failed to prove any right 
to recover under the first four counts of the writ. Evidence was given upon the 
subject: as, for example, the chief engineer, Damrell, testified that at a meeting of 
three or four engineers with him it was voted if, in the judgment of the chief en- 
gineer, gunpowder could be used in any way to stay the confi igration, the board 
were ready to co-opera‘e, but he states that it was contrary to their judgment that 
gunpowder was used. Two engineers, Green and Smith, were design: ated to act, 
and his associates did not designate any building to be destroyed, and that they had 
no’ decided at that time to blow up any building. Persons subsequently met in 
consultation at the mayor's office, but three engineers were not present. Damrell 

was there, and perhaps Green, but no others of that class of officers. According 
to the testimony of William L. Burt, he, said Burt, was assigned to the district 
where this building was situated, by the mayor and chief engineer, with authority 
to use gunpowder at his discretion, and it appears that Burt blew up the building 
with the concurrence of Green, but no other engineer ever assented to the act. All 
that is proved is that one engineer gave the order, whic hi is clearly insufficient to 
support the action, the rule being that ‘three engineers must determine upon the 
particular house or building which they shall adjudge necessary to be destroyed 
for the purpose.’ In the case at bar the evidence fails to show any joint judgment 
of thvee firewards or engineers as to the necessity of destroying the building which 
contained the property, the value of which the plaintiff seeks to recover in this 
action.” 

Upon the fourth count the court declared that ‘‘ private property under the con- 
stitu'ion of the state cannot be taken from the owner or be applied to public uses 
without his own consent or that of the representative body of the people, and the 
provision is that, whenever the public exigencies require that the property of any 
individual should be appropriated to public uses, he shall receive a reasonable 
compensation therefor. Gen. Stat., p.17. Viewed in any light the evidence had 
no tendency to show that the property destroyed was taken by the corporation for 
any use, public or private. Enough appears to show that the property was de- 
stroyed, but there is no evidence whatever that the order for its destruction was 
given by anyone who had anyauthority to represent the corporation in that regard, 
which is all that need be said uxon the subject. Nor can the ac‘ion be sustained 
under the sixth count, for the reason that the evidence introduced has no tendency 
whatever to show that the persons who destroyed it were engaged inariot. In- 
stead of that, the tendency of the evidence is to show that the order for the destruc- 
tion of the building was given by William L. Burt, with the concurrence of one 
engineer, and it is not charged, even in argument, that they were engaged in any 
riotous proceedings. Suffice it to say, that the charge of riot is wholly unsupported 
by the evidence. and there is no evidence in the case to support the sixth count of 
the writ which deserves any consideration.” 

This case will be carried still further, and another writ of error is in process to 
take the question up to the full bench at Washington. If there the decision is fav- 
orable to the city, our local courts will be flooded with cases against individuals 
for trespass and damage. If the cise turns out against the city, there will be a 
question for compromise undoubtedly, in which the citizens and underwriters will 
furnish claims amounting, in all prob ability, to about $3 000,000 damages, con- 
structive and positive, with annual compound interest thereto added. 

This question of liability for the losses by gunpowder explosion, was one of the 
first issues which attracted the attention of the Adjusters’ Association which 
met to settle the insurance losses by our great fire. They sought the opin- 
ions of Judge E. R. Hoar, of this state, and of Judge F. Chamberlain, of Con- 
necticut, as to whether there was any liability when a building was blown up and 
was not reached by the fire; or when such destruction stopped a fire; or when 
the fire swept over the destroyed building ; or when an adjoining building was in- 
jured by explosion but net burned; but these legal advisers failed to make a clear 
review, and the companies began acting upon their individual opinions, by which 
Messrs. Armstrong & Co., whose building was not actually reached by the fire, 
were counted out in the underwriters’ payments. 

In this exigency, Mr. H. E. Bowers, then the secretary of the association, ap- 
pealed to Judge A. C. Blodgett, the general agent of the Franklin Fire, of 
Philadelphia, upon whose opinion a uniformity of action by the associated adjusters 
was secured. Under this advice the underwriters, sustaining the Adjusters 
Union, having piid losses by the explosions under all manner of issues , are ina 
shape to make a claim for remuneration very much clearer aid more defined than 
the individuals will be able to set up. 





LIMITATION OF A LIFE COMPANY'S POLICYHOLDERS. 


THE same question which was agitated by the Mutual Life insurance comp.ny : 
whether a company may not become larger than is desirable for the older policy- 
holders, has been raised in the Equitable Life assurance company, of England, and 
will be discussed at their next meeting. At the last meeting Mr. G. Jones, a 
policyholder for $25,c00, contrasted the pre-ent state of affairs with that of 1844, 
and argued, against what was characteristic of the company in 1876 as compared 
with 1844, when it appears the assurees received a bonus at the rate of £2 per cent 
cent perannum. He said: 


Last year we completed 1,100 policies; and one of my great objects is to ask 
you to consider whether we are benefited by this large augmentation of our busi- 
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We are not a commercial company, we are a mutual society; and our 
1ugmentation of business produces to us an augmentation of partners, ‘and all the 
benefits which «ach policyholder brings he hopes himself to receive and we hope 
to give him. Therefore the great benefit of this large augmentation is, I think, 
very problematical. My life stands insured to the extent of £5,000, which is a 
large interest, and one of my policies dates back twenty-eight years. Now I feel 
a doubt whether my policy of twenty-eight years standing is benefited by this 


ness. 


large augmentation of the company’s business. My money forms a_por- 
tion of the’ security for those members who come in now. Their 
money does not form any security to me. Are we _ benefited by this 
large augmentation of business? In what manner have we_ enlarged 
our concern? We have enlarged our businsss by increasing our ex- 
penses and appointing a _ very large number of agents. Now, if 


our business only requires so many policyholders as shall give us security for our 
surely with 10,000 policyholders we can ourselves introduce a sufficient 


money, 
number of applications to effect insurances in this society without the assistance of 
a large staff of agents. If each gentleman, once in five years, will introduce a pol- 


icy to the office, it will be more than we require. Our prosperity depends upon 
the reduction of the expenses, not upon the augmentation of the number of lives 
nsured. Let us, then, become our own agents ; let every gentleman engage to 
canvass his friends, and to produce as many new members as we want. I now 
give notice of a motion which I am to make next year. I don’t make it now, be- 
cause I don’t want the directors to be unprepared. 


He thereupon handed in the following proposals in printed form : 


1. That the policies of the society shall be divided into five classes according to 
the number of years they have been in force: 5, 20, 30, 40,45; and that the poli- 
cies in each class shall have a certain share of the bonus at the quirquennial divis- 
ions beyond the policies of less standing 
2. ‘That policyholders of thirty years’ standing shall be entitled to receive pay- 
ment of the full sum assured, but without any bonus additions. 

3. That no commission be raid to agen's or other persons for the introduction 
new business, and that as he as possible the claims of existing agents to com- 
policits be bought up. 


ol 
mission on existing 
The views on the subject which consideration of these propositions will develop 


will be of interest to life underwri ers, but we feel confid that it can never be 
demonstrated that an old and weli managed company can be injured by the con- 
stant and steady accession of new lives by the same means, and at the same ratio of 
expense, which were profitable when the company was young. 


AUTHORITY OF AGENT TO FILL UP BLANK FORMS, 


The following is the decision of the United States Supreme Court in this case. 
H. G. Angle, appellant, vs. Northwestern Mutual Life insurance company— 
Appeal from the Circuit Court for the District of Iowa. 


Persons dealing with an agent are entitled to the same protection as if dealing 
with the principal, to the extent that the agent acts within the scope of his 
authority. Pursuant to that rule it is settled law that where a party to a negotiable 
instrument intrusts it to another for use as such with blanks not filled up, such 
instrument so delivered carries on its face an implied authori'y to complete the 
same by filling up the blanks. But the authority implied fr.m the existence of 
the blanks would not authcrize the perscn intrusted with the instrument to vary or 
alter the material terms of the instrument by erasing what is written or printed as 
art of the same, nor to pervert the scope and meaning of the same by filling the 
ylanks with stipulations repugnant to what was plainly and clearly expressed in 
he instrument before it was so delivered. By viriue of the implied authority such 
a depositary may perfect, in his discretion, what is incomplete by filling up the 
blanks, but he may not make a new instrument by erasing what is written or 
printed, nor by filling the blanks with stipulations repugnant to the plainly ex- 
pressed intention of the same, as shown by its written or printed terms. (Good- 
man vs. Simonds, 20 How., 361; Bank ws. Neal, 22 Id., 108.) Such reference to 
the pleadings will be unnecessary, as the questicns presented for decision arise 
chie Ay out of the facts deducible from the procts exhibited in the record. Suffice 
it to say, in that regard, that the suit was instituted by the complainant to procure 
a decree that the bond and mortgage and the two fire insurance policies described 
in the bill of complaint were delivered and assigned to the respondents without 
consideration, and to obtain a decree setting aside said bond and mortgage and 
for a return of said policies, the same having been delivered to the respondents 
as one tional security for a loan of $10,000, the proceeds ot which never came to 
the hands of the complainant; and he charges that the proceeds of the loan were 
never forwarded to him by his ‘authority ; that if the insurance company ever paid 
the same in current funds to the person through whom the loan was negotiated, 
upon any order signed by him, as pretended by the respondents, the order was 
forged by the party who presented it or by some person interested to cheat and 
defraud the an, Sat out of the money. Service was made and the corpora- 
tion respondents appeared and filed an answer, in which they allege that the bond, 
mortgage and fire policies were duly delivered to the company by the agent of the 
lainant, and they deny that the order for the payment of the proceeds of the 
forged, and aver that they made the payment to the person who pre- 
sented it in good faith. Proofs were taken and the court, having heard the 
parties, entered a decree dismissing the hill of complaint, ard the complainant 
appealed to this court. It appearing that the order for the payment of the money 
was a blank form, signed in blank by Angle, containing printed words making 
he money payable in “drafts to Angle's order, and that the a. of the company 
erased these words and interpolated the words ‘‘ current funds,’’ by which means 
e€ got possession of the money and eloped, the court hold the change to bea 
y and that instrument was void. Reversed. Mr. Justice Clifford delivered 
e opinion. 


i 
t 


com] 


in was 


THE CHICAGO LIFE AND ITS ADVERSARIES. 
[HE secretary of the Chicago Life insurance company has published a pamphlet, in 
h recent charges made against that company are examined and answered in 
detail. Many of the statements adverse to the company are declared to be false, and 
those having a foundation of fact present a different 
appearance in the light of the company’s explanations. ‘The temper and tone of 
he reply is dignified and manly, and is a commendable contrast to the style 
Hereafter we may have something further to say about 


others to be garbled, while 


adopted by its accusers. 
t} . iti 
the company’s condition. 
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NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 
TIE following table of fire insurance stocks of New York and Brooklyn com- 
panies, contains figures which will be of interest to all. The last two columns 


are based upon the par value, not cf each share, but of each $100 of the par 











value: 

om 7) Se ~ r 

= = OM > = 

COMPANY. Capital. | ¥ > |S8sh 4g 

f we ° z 

a a a 
Adriatie _. 7 $200,002 5 $25 | Rr19.30 75 

| ES ‘ aa, 200,000 12% 100 141.29 1004 
American .-. .. ee 400,000 8 50 177 67 1S1 
Amity ddwaucessoouwensensee 200,000 4 100 109,62 81 
SO a 200 ,000 5 20 166.98 79 
American Exchange . 200,000 5 100 141.53 114 
Atlantic. -- 200,000 5 50 166.<2 int 
Brewers and Mz altsters - 200,000 | 5 100 113.07 Qo 
Rroadway - x 5 ; 200,009 10 25 252.30 223 
Brooklyn -.-- 153,000 10 17 256.32 20 
Buffalo German... ........- 200,C 00 5 100 261,00 175 
Capital City - 150,c0o0_ | 5 100 111.00 x 
Citizens 300 ,000 10 20 203.13 84% 
Pa ieee 210,000 | 7 70 203.50 173 
Clinton er ° 250,000 | 10 100 176.90 173 
Columbia nine testes a ewe 300,000 5 30 113.05 Rs 
Commercial ae . 200,000 10 so 184.66 171 
Continental wae I 000,000 5-60. 100 160.0 125% 
Commerce . _ 200,000 8 100 173.00 1s 
Commerce Fire- . 260,000 5 100 117.94 8s 
Sees peeece — 300,000 15 40 273-35 281% 
Empire City : oi 200,000 7 3 172. 2 130 
Emporium ---- ee ‘ 2 °0,c00 5 50 115.22 108 
OS eee 100,000 | 10 17 168.91 130 
Farmers Joint Stock._.- 100,coo ~|10% an. 100 127.00 12% 
Farragut ........ a 200,000 | 7% 10 173.03 135 
Firemen’s -- ; , 203,000 > 10 156.88 132 
Firemen’s Fund we = 150,000 4 100 122.3 86% 
Fireman's Trust “= 150,Goo é 2s 179.35 129 
Gebhard --- ; 200,000 s 50 110.06 78% 
Greenwich - ; is 200,000 1o qr. 100 262.90 320% 
Germania - 500,000 15 10 | 223.23 145% 
German-American 1 000,000 : 50 150.97 rir 
Glens Falls. ears = 200,000 5 100 215.00 
Globe ....-- —— ‘ 200,000 10 100 176.55 147 
ae . cab 200,000 15 100,82 6s 
Guardian -- inion eae 200,000 5 50 127.81 97% 
Hamilton .......-- a . . 150,000 | 10 sO 196. 170 
a — os 500,000 5 100 178.55 118 
ee — 200,000 5 50 147.73 2 
Home eeecse 3,000,c0Oo 5 100 129.99 106 
i iceecuadlinsaude “onchinieal : —_ 150,000 5 25 131.06 go 
a —— 500,000 6 50 139.71 123 
Importers and “Traders... 200,000 t 50 151.10 123 
re oeenent — 200,000 6 100 120.50 RS 
Jefferson ----- — ‘5 ae 200,900 { : 30 168.52 150 
Knickerbocker -.....-- ena 5 280,000 5 40 125.40 122 
Kings County = pied ‘ 150,000 10 20 242.48 182 
2 eee owen 150,000 10 50 203.54 163% 
ae 200,000 5 100 158.75 107 
Gees cece 1590.0 0 5 25 157.08 104 
Long Island pihitehaea 200,000 10 oO 193.34 185 
Lorrill ard . eccece 300 ,COO 5 5 134-43 gb. 197 
Manhattan - ‘ = 250,000 | 7 100 1154 ig 
Manufacturers and Builders 200,000 | ¢ 100 130 
eee eee 150,000 10 50 170 
Mechanics and Traders 200,000 10 25 2°0.45 201 
Mercantile - vid —_ 2 0,000 . o 132.7 g2 
Merchants ........----- 200 ,coo 10 50 192.14 177 
Metropolitan _.......- 209,000 2% o 108. ¢ 66% 
PIORtAMEK ....-.2-. 200,000 tu ) 166.04 166% 
Nassau sescece cecescose . 200,000 1 Oo 237.93 10 
SS aaa —— 200,000 8 37% 159.08 132 
New York Bowery... iene ewenui wane 300,000 | 15 25 241.20 220 
New York Central. eae aia 100,000 5 100 111,00 100 
New York Equitable. a i Pe: 210,000 | 10 35 261.47 200% 
faa ea 200,L00 1 100 207.00 176 
New York Produce Exchange 200,000 | 3% | 100 110.60 100 
New York and Yonkers. é 200,000 | 5 100 11°,27 82% 
I lal canis micciattine ak ania 507,000 | 50 191.46 11% 
ED cre mattinien kkKecencule 250,000 | 100 107 00 80 
| SS eee 350,000 6 25 139.15 130% 
Oswego and Onondaga .... ....-.-..-.- 200,000 | 9g an 100 157.00 
DE ipamiiddwiniesaive's 200,000 | 10 25 298.33 249 
hh  <cangvasneent 200,000 10 100 188.11 200 
ae ; ; ee 15¢,000 | 10 5 194.03 166% 
oe EE ae tak ae 150.000 | 10 20 250.39 201 
as cae eeseee-| 2,000,000 | KX 50 178.57 r4t 
Relief eee eeccecoecese ecec s 200,000 j sy 50 137.41 yp 
OS Sa : ea 300,000 5 100 128.65 06 
Resolute --.-.-- fcncantee = aes 200,000 5 109 III. 9 80 
OS ‘ nae 200,000 7 100 141.84 116% 
SS : 200.000 15 25 212.25 190 
See oa 200,000 8 100 168.16 134% 
as bittadmewered 200,000 7% 100 162,62 120 
St. re : 7 200,000 5 4 124.9 105 
Ta ee : ; 200,000 10 25 188.04 131% 
0 eee icp iotattnceineiaeia 200,000 5.60 50 | 175.87 120 
eee eee fe are 200,000 5 100 147.08 110 
SEE ATA 1§G,000 10 25 226.59 179 
United States ...........- — 250,000 s 2 204.60 164% 
CS Se ee eeenae 250,000 10 | 50 249.64 182 
MI Sb tints ncudunsumicteidecusuen 300,009 5 | 10 172.00 120 
‘ 
THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INS. CO. 


IN the annual report of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and insurance com- 
pany are many interesting and valuable ficts and suggestions, which should be in 
the hands of every person using steam power. 

The extent of this company’s business will be understood when it is stated that 
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during its ten years’ existence it has made 150,042 examinations of steam boilers. 
These examinations have developed 16,764 dangerous defects. During this time 
788 boilers have been condemned as worn out and unsafe torun. There have 
been 848 explosions in this country during the past ten years, by which 1,768 per- 
sons were killed and 1,904 seriously wounded. The destruction of property has 
been immense. 

We have watched the progress of this company from its organization, and its 
growth has been sound. Its financial condition has improved every year, showing 
that its management has been in wise and intelligent hands. Its investigations 
into the causes of boiler explosions, and their prevention, has called forth general 
commendation from scientists and mechanical engineers in this country and in 
Europe, and its reports and opinions are very generally sought after. It has spared 
no expense in making these investigations. Its apparatus is ample and efficient. 
It employs 27 trained inspectors, who are not men picked up here and there when 
a risk is obta‘ned, but men who are in the constant service of the company. They 
compare the conditions of boilers in one locality with those in another ; the effects 
of different kinds of water upon iron; the character of different kinds of deposit 
and scale, and by such experience are able to give the best possible information 
bearing upon the defects to which all boilers in use are liable. 

With reference to the financial condition of the company, it has $200,000 paid- 
up capital, and as shown by its last published statement, $43,447 surplus. Its out- 
standing liabilities at the time were $4,870, leaving a surplus, as regards policy- 
holders, of $238,577.66 since its organization—ten years—have 
been $61,248 98 ; hence it will be seen that its financial condition is of the soundest 
character. The expenses of this business, 


The entire losses 


if honestly and thoroughly done, are 
very heavy, and a large portion of its income goes to meet the expenses of actual me- 
chanical labor. 
not subjected to ‘‘ sweeping losses,’’ for the explosion of a boiler in one building 
does not affect the condition of that in an adjoining or adjacent building, hence all 
the boilers in a manufacturing village will not explode at once, whereas a fire in 
one building may be the cause of the destruction of the entire village, 
the fire insurance company in immense loss. For this reason, the re-insurance 
fund required of fire insurance.companies is very large. We have already stated 
that the losses of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and insurance company 
for the past ten years were $61,248.98 ; during this time its net premium receipts 
were $667,530, showing in an experience of ten years, that less than 10 per cent of 
the receipts have been sufficient to meet its losses. Another and very important 
point is that its whole capital and surplus is employed in the sole business of mak- 
ing guaranteed inspections of steam boilers ; therefore persons insuring in this com- 
p wy need have no fear that its capital will be jeopardized by its doing various 
kinds of insurance business. 


It will be seen, however, that unlike fire insurance companies, it is 
I 


involving 


LAMPBLACK AS AN INCENDIARY. 


THE Boston Commercial Bulletin says that the recent fire in Priest & Albru's 
tannery has been attributed to spontaneous combustion in half a barrel of lamp- 


black which was in daily use in the business. The writer continues: 


This hazard from lampblack is a strong one, and hence arises the special per- 
mit which includes lampblack, naptha, and coal oils in one class when an attach- 
ment to a policy is made allowing the use of eitherone. Within two years there 
have been three shoe shops lost in this same section, so the a state, from 
lampblack,—those of Luther Daniels, Leander Daniels, and V. Thompson. 
A hand damp with perspiration, a drop of water, a bit of grease, or a sprinkle of 
oil will create the combustion which will start lampblack aglow like charcoal, and 
so ignite the package; and hence the blaze. In lampblack factories, while great 
precaution is taken to prevent fires, a rainy day or a sharp, frosty day will start a 
dampness upon the inside of a window pane, and the flying particles of dust 
lighting upon this creates the spark, which, communicating to the pile, 
sends a glow of fire with wonderful rapidity through the galleries of the shop. In 
cleaning up the smoke galleries if the men let a drop of perspiration fall in‘o the 
pile, they instantly scoop up the black in and about where it lodges and take it 
out of the house. About five years since an oil store in Boston was set afire by a 
barrel of Jampblack sucking up the oil upon the floor through the bottom of the 
barrel. 





THE GUARANTY FIRE. 

AFTER eighteen months experience in the field, the Guaranty Fire insurance com- 
pany, of New York, is able to look confidently to the public for a verdict on its 
management. Since the date of its organization in April, 1875, underwriting has 
been attended with peculiar perils. The volume of insurance has largely dimin- 
ished, rates of premium have decreased, business of all kinds has been depressed, 
and fires have been numerous; but during this period the Guarartty has earned 
more than g% per cent on its capital, and its present gross assets are about 
$285,000, and its net surplus about $27,000. This record shows experience and 
care on the part of the managers. The Guaranty has recently been examined by 
the New York department, in order to comply with the laws of Kentucky. 


THE CANADA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE record of the Canada Life for the year ending August 1 is creditable to the 
enterprise and economy of its managers. This is the first life company organ- 
ized in Canada, and its history for twenty-nine been one of steady pro- 
gress and healthful growth. Its business is confined exclusively to the Dominion, 
the population of which is only about one-eleventh of that of the United Stites; 

keeping this difference of population in view, its business is relatively larger than 


years has 





any American company, except two or three of the largest. Its annual business in 

Canada is also larger than the Canadian business of any other life company. 
During the past year 1 

made to the company, 


781 applications for assurances of $2,653,303.50 were 
of which 1.396 policies for $2,227,900.50 were actually 
issued. The new business yielded a yearly premium income of $63,446.53, and 
the revenue of the company for the past year from premiums and interest was 
$601,748.85. The risks in force April 30th were $15,034,486.29 of assurances, 
and d-clared bonus additions upon 8,165 lives und: r 9,384 policies, and annui ies 
for $648 upon two lives. The death claims 
year were for $205,550, while those actually experienced 
a saving of $86,000. 
was de: lared for the half year, leaving a reserve on proprietors’ account of $98,- 
505.68, 

The Canadian Life combines the strength and vigor of 
of youth, and under the management cf Mr. A. G. Ramsay—who was re-elected to 
the presidency—is likely to continue in its career of prosperity. 


calculated upon and expected during the 
amounted to $119,425.40, 


A dividend of 7% per cent upon the capital stock paid us 


age with the enterprise 


INSURING INSURANCE. 
THE Atlas Assurance Guarantee Company has been chartered with a capital 
of $200,000, and has opened offices in New York, 
is simply an insurance agency, free of 
charge, guaranteeing to its pa‘rons the payment ot losses under the policies which it 


3oston and Jersey City. It 
which places risks and issues a policy, 
procures. Whenany insurance company, whose policy the Atlas company has guar- 
ar teed, becomes weakened to an extent sufficient to render its ability to pay losses 
a matter of uncertainty, the Guarantee company, to avoid greater loss to itself, will 
replace the insurance in unimpaired companies without expense to the insured. 
This insuring insurance is a confession that some companies are doing business 
on an unsafe basis, and that the personal character of agents, for care and dis- 
crimination in the selection of companies, 

fidence. So long as propertyholders ar- 
interests, it may be as well for them to obtain additional s curity for the payment 
of the fire losses they may meet with; 


is not enough to inspire entire con- 
careless in looking afer their own 


but there are compinies whose policies 
need no endorsement, and any ore willing to pay fair rates for insurance may be 


made as secure by them as by any additional guarantee. 


A CINCINNATI AGENCY IN DEFAULT 

Mr. W. L. EvANs has retired fr m the insurance agency of Evans & Cassilly, of 
Cincinnati, the former being in arrears to the companies 
to an amount estima’ed at $15,000. This is the result, it is said, of extensive busi- 
ness enterprises which he was unab!le to close up until the financial depression 
brought with it shrinkage of values and consequent ruin. His character for 
probity stands high among business men, and there is no hint of intentional 
wrong. The agency represented the Home, of New York; Hartford, of Hart- 
ford; North British and Mercantile, of London; National, of Hartford; Home, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and Peoples, of Trenton, New Jersey 


represented by the firm 


VISIT OF MR. WALFORD. 
Mr. CORNELIUS WALFORD, author of the Insurance Cyclopzedia, is spending a 
few months in the United States, and had an opportunity to 
convention at Harrisburg the advantag~ 
It is understood that Mr. Walford is engaged upon another impo tant work—an 
Encyclopzedia of British Journalism, to which he expects to devote many years 


give the insurance 


of his knowledge of insurance matters 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN MORTGAGES 

COMPANIES. 
THE following New York ind Brooklyn mortgages to the local life in urance com- 
panies, recorded between \ugu 2 The Real 
Estate Record: 


TO LIFE INSURANCE 


16 a d Ssptember 20, are reported 


Equitable Life, mortgagee, Patrick McNally, mortgagor. ltroome st., s.s., 75 W- 
Sheriff st., 25x75. Aug. 24, due Dec. 1, 1877 ee pee tage a Ee 
Germania L ife, mortgagee, Mortimer C. Adams, mo tgag r. Court st., Brooklyn, e. 
s., 112.6s, Huntington st., 20.10x 100, P.M. Aug. 17, due Nov. 30, 1877---- 3,000 
Germania Life, mortgagee, Washington A. H. Bogardus, mortgagor. 184th st., n. 
, 100 e. 11th av., 300 x 99.11; Stanton st., n. e. cor, Suffolk st., 50 x 67. Sept. 
due Nov. Sa Se See ee eet ee 
Homaropathic Life, mortgagee, , Esther S. Marks, wife of Julius, mortgagor. Av. B, 
. 80.8 n. 6th st., 29.2x93. -Aug. 16,1 year....-.-...- Perera sl taietsbanias 9,00 
teanccatide Life, marten, Henry D. R: alph, Stamford, Ct., mortgagor. Kings- 
bridge road. P. Sept 1, ¥ POR o 5 - <20~<0--s-- - eee 10,000 
Manhattan Life, Lak, zagee, Catherine R. ‘Peck, Mort; ag zor. t] 
sth av., 22 x 98.9. eee 96. 8 EE a cn hacawoceuconnnss - : 3,00 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Bernard Fowler, mortgagor. Monroe st , Brooklyn, 
n. s., 157.6 e. Franklyn av., 17.6 x 80. August 19, 1 year peecudan a aaneaae 3,500 
“ee litan Life, mortgagee, Bernard Fowler, mortgagor. Monroe st., 
.8., 140 ce. Franklyn ave, 17.6x 8. Aug. 19, 3 year........---.....------- . 3550 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Bernard Fowler, mortgagor. Monroe st., 
n. s., 122.6 e, Franklin ave +» 17.6% 8 Se ey rere . 3,500 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Bernz <n Fowler, mortgagor. Monroe st., Brooklyn, 
N. S., 105 e. Franklin av. 17.6 x 8 Aug. 19, I year...-. bivcrbnmedanenr 3450 
eo Life, mortgagee, * sae ‘Fowler, mort gagor. Monroe s 
n. s., 87.6 e. Franklin av., 17.6 x 80. Aug. 19, 1 year- Sra a aa 3450 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Be-nard Fowler, mortgagor. ” Monroe , Brow oklyn, 
n.s., 70e, Franklin av., 17.6280. Aug. 19, 1 year.......---.. .---- ssnre 








Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Pernard Fowler, mortgag Monroe st., Krookiyn, 
n. 6., 30,6 ¢. Franklin av., «7.6% 60. Aug. 10, 8 year... .....-«..+<- > 
, : aes 
ne L ~ mortgagee, Kernard Fow ler, mortgagor. Monroe st., Brooklyn 


N. B., 35 © Franklin av.,17.6x80 Aug.19,1 year........ sa idle : 9500 
Mewngulltan Life, mortgagee, Bernard Fowler, mortgagor. Monroe st., Brooklyn, 
n, s., 17.6 e, Frankjin av., 17.6 x 80, Aug. 
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Met tan I -e, Bernard Fowler, mortgagor Monroe st., Brooklyn 
S e av., 17.6 x 8 Aag. 19, 1 year Z $4.50 
Vi Lif 1 x i D. Schmidt, wife of Jos ph W mortgag Douglass 
t., Brooklyn, ns , 185 w. Hoyt st., 20 x 10 Aug. 19, due Dec. 1, 1877 1,50 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, William T. Beer, mortgagor. 114th st.,s $5 €. st av 
I 1 ig. 30, due Sey 1, 1877 ‘ 2 OO 
MI f , Christian Hanfield, m r 27th st s cw th 
). ug. 28, due Dec. 1, 1877 bai : , 15,000 
Mutual I . mortgagee, Theodore A. Kohn, mortgagor. 3d av.,e.s., 156.8 n yth 
7 x1 Aug. 28, due Dec. 1, 1877 6,000 
M i tgagee, John Roach, mortgagor. sth av.,e.s. ¢ n thst. P. 
I Aug 1e Dec. 1, 1877 aainieies ae 5,000 
M I gee, Alice C., wife of John Babcock, mortgagor >sth st..s 
< 2% th av., 25 X 92.0. Sept. 3, due De 1, 1877. —_ 5 on 
Mutual Life, mortg e, Sarah Ellen, wife of Richard A. McCurdy, mortgagor 
st Ss. S 1 22 X 100.2. Aug 23, due Dex I, 1977 20,00 
M m L. Osborn, Dobbs Ferry, mortgagor Spring st., 
S 5.4 W 25 X 94.1 X 25x 95.8. Sept. 1, due Dec, 1, 1877 5,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee. Gottieib Gussler and Christian Fausel, mortgagors 17th 
i‘. s., 412 e. Av. B, 125 x 92; 16th st., n. s., 435 e. Av. B., 92 Sept. 11, 
ue Dec. 1, 1877 ‘ e . ‘ » 5,000 
Mutual Life, 1 , Benjamin W. Otis, mortgagor. Macon st., Brooklyn, s. s 
sw. T = x 100. Sept. 5, due Dec. 1, 1877 2 500 
Mut Life, , Benjamin W, Otis, mortgagor. Macon st., Brooklyn,e.s., ., 
w. 1 av., 20x 100. Sept. 5, due Dec. 1, 1877 3,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Carl Merkle and Auguste, wife of Lows Fleig, mortgagors 
th st.. s. s., 2 3e.av A, 189 x 103.3. Sept. 18, due Dec. 1, 1877.-... 3,50 
Mutual Life, 1 gee, Peter Hefferan, mortgagor. 4othst., s. s., 150 w. 8th av., 
2 1e Dec. 1, 1877--- . ; : oe 7.000 
Mut Lif gee, Peter Hefferan, mortgagor. 4oth st.,s.s., 125 w. 8th av 
x >. 19, due Dec. 1, 1877 é See 7,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Thomas McShane, mortgagor. Carlton av., Brooklyn, w 
s., 74S. Flushing av., 24 x too. Sept. 18, due Dec. 1, 1877 ; 2,00 
New York Life, mortgagee, Eliza Gerarty, wife ot Nicholas G., mortgagor. 72d st., 
s w. 3d ,29X 102.2. July 20, 1 year ee . : 15.000 
New ¥ Life, morgagee, Robert McCafferty, mortgagor. Madison av., e. s., 40.5 
s. 68th st..17 x95. July 1, 1 year.-.. ne - 18,000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Robert McCafferty, mortgagor. Madison av., s.e r. 
st., x95. July 1,1 year : hae 5. ,000 
N York Life, mortgagee, Robert McCafferty, mortgagor. Madison av.., e. s.. 
: st., 18xg95. July 1,1 year poe 22.000 
New York Life, mortgagee, Robert McCafferty, mortgagor. Madison av..e.s., 57 5 
st... 20x95. July 1,  year....- edisaik a aladesiiaaded Nor 
N York Life, mortgagee, Robert McCafferty, mortgagor. Madison av..e. s , 77.5 
68th st x 95. July 1, 1 year RS PASO eels The 
New York Life, mortgagee, Lawrence Rush, mortgagor. Division st. (No. 43%) s. s., 
yw. Market st., 12.6 x 59. July 30,1 year ee 2 ,000 
New York Life and Trust, mortgagee, Rebecca Jones, mortgagor th st..s.s 
‘ lison av., P. M. June 21, 1 year catenin eniots : ,000 
N Yor and ‘Trust, mortga Rebecca Jones, mortgagor th st., s. s., 
yn av., P. M. Ju t year..... a ,000 
Ne York ife and Trust, mortgagee, Rebecca Jones, mortgagor. 6th st ,r.s., 
46 e. Madison av., P. M. June 21, 1 year P ae 5 00x 
N York Life and ‘Trust, mortgagee, John Henry Hull, mortgagor. 51st st., n. s., 
‘ 12th av., P. M. Aug. 28, 3 years sae : 5,000 
New Yor : 1 Trust, mortgagee, Rose Poznanski, wife of Bernard, mortgagor. 
th st., s. s., 334 €. oth av., 22 x 98.9. Aug. 24, 3 years hi 10,000 
New York Life and Trust, mortgagee, Martin Wendling, Jersey City, mortgagor. 
th st., s. s., 259 w. av. A, 25 x 94.8. P.M. Aug. 30,1 year 4.500 
New York Life and Trust, mortgagee, Marinda W., wife of John P. Rice, mortga- 
g ist st. (No. 311 west), n. s.. 162.6w. 8thav., 29.10x 100.5. Sept. 1, 3 years. 11,00 
\ ngton Life, mortgagee, Jacob Fleischauer, mortgagor. Attorney st., e. s.. 
Stanton st. P.M. Aug. 1, due Dec. 1, 1877_-.....----- 0,000 
RECAPITULATION, 
| ible 34.000 | Metropolitan £36,000 
Germania ad ow Mutual 145,50 
H epathi 19, New York... : : 125,000 
\Manhatta = om eset: nhl 3,00 New York Life and Trust. -.... 45,500 
Che following is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE SPECTATOR since 
ily, 1875 
Br klvr 172.7 Mutual é 3,6 5,950 
Continental : 45,6 New York ‘ 1,953.100 
} tabl * 1,129.50 N York Life and Trust 32,500 
( r nia 2 400,70 North America 5,000 
. F 23,000 Security Lite and Annuity 8< 000 
Home : .t70 United States : 81,000 
H r pathi — 49,2 { niversal . 45,000 
Knicker cker a — 49,000 ashington 375.000 
Manhattan eae : 
Metropolitan -_-. 64,160 otal ~ ----$10,635,3 
LIABILITY FOR UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
\n i1ER case involving the question of the liability of stockholders for the un- 
rtion of their subscriptions has been decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and the view always maintained by THE SPECTATOR has been confirmed. 
ise is that of C. W. Upton, assignee of the Great Western insurance com- 
iny, a bankrupt, plaintiff in error, againt J. D. Tribileock; in error to the Cir- 
cuit court for the district of lowa 
I plaintiff, as assignee of the Great Western insurance company, a bankrupt 
rporation in Illinois, brought his action against the defendant, alleging that he 
va tockholder of said corporation to the amount of $10,000; that 20 per cent 


y had been paid upon his stock, alleging also the bankruptcy of the company, 
nd seeking to recover the $8,000 remaining unpaid. The complaint averred that 
t} endant did verbally agree to become such s‘ockholder, and with intent to 
h did accept a certificate for the same, whereby he became bound to 
illamount. The defence is that the subscription was obtained by the 
nt representations of the agent of the company, to the effect that the de- 

fendant would only be responsible for 20 per cent of the subscription made by him; 
that afterward he executed his promissory note for the 20 per cent, and secured the 
I rtgage of real estate, and that thereupon ‘‘ said subscription con- 
was surrendered and delivered up to defendant ;"’ and also, ‘‘ that said note 

was a full payment and discharge of all obligations and personal liabilities of all 





is whatsoever, by reason of his contract so made and the relations created by 

the delivery to him of said certificate.”” In his third amended answer the defend- 
int avers that he did subscribe for stock on the condition mentioned; that after 
tI ntract was made, and before a certificate was delivered to him, and before 
S note, an agreement was made with Overton, on behalf of the company, to the 
‘fect before stated, and thereupon he made and delivered the note and the mort- 
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gage which was received by Overton in full discharge and payment of the amount 
due on his said subscription. It appears that in returns made by the company to 
the auditor of the state of the amount of ‘‘ unpaid subscribed capital stock for 
which the subscribers were liabl the amount of the defendant's note was in 
cluded. On the facts, the court held that the unpaid balance of stock, as well as 
the amount paid in, constituted the fund for the payment of the debts of a moneyed 
corporation, and that the acceptance and holding of the certificate of the shares in 
a corporation makes the holder liable to the responsibilities of shareholders, and 
that the alleged representation of the non-assessibility of the stock was immaterial ; 
that it was simplv a misapprehension as to the legal effect of the contract, and for 
that the party suffering has only himself to blame. Reversed 

Mr. Justice Hunt delivered the opinion, the chief justice and Justices Miller and 
Bradley dissenting. 

DEATH OF MR. FRANKLIN H. CARTER 

MR. FRANKLIN H. CARTER, New York resident manager of the Guardian assur- 
ance company, of London, was accidently drowned while fishing in Crooked 
Lake, near Elmira, N. Y., on September 7th. Mr. Carter had been in the insur- 
ance business from boyhood, first with his father, Mr. Warren Carter, an insur- 
ance broker, then in the office of the Continental Fire, of New York, afterwards as 
an officer of the North American, and finally resident manager of the Guardian. 
He was a good underwriter, a thorough business man, and a consistent Christian 
gentleman, whose firm integrity and high sense of honor was recognized by all 
who knew him. He was buried from St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York, of which he had long been a member The pall bearers were Sam 
uel H. Blagden, J. H. Washburne, Frank E. James, Moses Smith, E. Frank 
Hyde, J. W. Murray, James F. Daly and Elijah Alliger 

Mr. Carter left $45,000 insurance on his life, $10,000 of which was in the Acci 
dental, of Hartford, $10,000 in the Mutual Life, of New York, $10,000 in the Mu 
tual Benefit, of Newark, N. ]., and $15,000 in the Northwestern National, of Mil 
waukee, Wis. That in the Northwestern National and Mutual Benefit was taken 
out in the fall of 1875, less than a year since. Mr. Carter leaves a widow and two 
children who, through this life insurance provision, will be protected. That in the 
Mutual had existed for years. ‘That in the Travelers was also of long standing 

W. W. Parkin, chairman of the New York board of trustees, has been appointed 
responsible ad interim resident manager of the Guardian. Mr. Moses Smith, the 
assistant New York manager, will fill the place of acting manager. No perman- 
ent action will be taken as to a resident manager until the arrival in New York of 
the London manager At a special meeting of the board of trustees, of the 
Guardian, held September 8th, appropriate resolutions of respect for the dead and 
sympathy for the living were adopted. Similar resolutions were also adopted by 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and by the New York Board of 


Fire Insurance Brokers 


4 NEW FIRE ESCAPI 
ue following description of a new fire escape, recently exhibited in New Britain, 
Conn., is taken from The American Builder 


The invention consists, as exhibited, of three iron tubes, the largest being eight 
inches in diameter, and each successive one being smaller than its base, and enter- 
ing each other, like the tubes of a telescope, these tubes resting upon a proper iron 
base is to be mounted upon a carriage so that it can be transported as easily as a 
fire-engine, the tube being suspended about six feet from its base by a universal 
joint, and so arranged that during transportation it shall take a horizontal position. 
Upon the top of the inner tube is attached a small platform capable of holding six 
or eight persons. The power to elevate it is the water from the city water-works, 
only one-fourth of the power being used on this occasion. Mr. Turnbull took his 
place on this platform and was sent up to the height of seventy feet in the short 
space of thirty seconds, standing on his column of water, only eight inches in 
diameter at the base. A hose was attached to a hydrant at the top, from which 
Mr. Turnbull threw a stream of water about twenty-fwe feet higher still. He was 
lowered successfully, and afterwards several other gentlemen were sent up. The 
object of the invention is to furnish a means of rescuing individuals from burning 
buildings, to play water upona fire from this height, and to fill the place of all 
means where long ladders are used and where they might be used, could they be 
used independent of the burning building. ‘The machine, as it now stands, was 
constructed under the direction of Mr. William R. Comings, mechanical engineer, 
he taking upon himself the entire responsibility of construction. Mr. Comings has 
several devices to be used to perfect the invention, one to control the extension as 


it reaches its height, and also to so arrange it that a man upon the top controls 
its movements. ‘The experiment was pronounced by all who saw it, and by the 


most competent mechanics in New Britain, as successful in the nicest point, and 
as capable of being of practical use in many cases of fire. 


\ TOWN BURNED BY AN INCENDIARY 

CANADA has suffered another heavy loss by fire. On September 3d the flourish- 
ing town of St. Hyacinthe, in the province of (Quebec, was burned nearly to the 
ground, six hundred buildings having been totally destroyed. Although the city 
attained much progress in industrial pursuits, it would appear that the city council 
had only commenced to realize the importance of modern means of protection 
against fire. The fire brigade was of a very primitive kind, consisting of a volun- 
teer force of the old school, with two hand- engines, an old-fashioned hook and ladder 
truck, and one or two hose reels. The water works system had been undergoing 
repairs, and a new Worthington engine had been putin, by which the city was to 
be supplied from the dam. Unfortunately the water works department were en 
gaged in some necessary repairs at the time the fire broke out, so that water was 
not forthcoming in the quantities required. 

The fire broke out soon after noon in a wooden building in the rear of a shop oc- 
cupied by one Magloire Blanchette, between St. Anne and St. Hyacinthe streets, in 


the rear of The Courier office, whence it quickly spread to the office of The Courier, 
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and in a few moments the blaze had communicated with several other buildings 
A breeze from the south-west having sprung up, the firemen, who had been early 
upon the scene, now found themselves faced by a foe which their engines could 
Scarcity of water was soon felt, and inch by inch the men were 
Long before 


not withstand. 
driven back, until they reached the City Hall or Market square. 
this time, however, the alarmed citizens were hurrying in all directions, endeavor- 
ing to save property. The mayor, Mr. G. C. Dessaulles, had telegraphed to 
Montreal and elsewhere for assistance, and with the freshening wind and confla- 
gration extending, the confusion became a panic. 

The firemen were inexperienced in dealing with a serious fire, and as the flames 
spead, one after another would leave the pumps and look after his personal effects 
Before the arrival of the Montreal fire brigade, about 5 P. M., the citi- 
For a time 


at home. 
zens had for the most part given up the idea of putting out the flames. 
a few men stuck to their duty and kept the pumps going as fast as they could. The 
fire commenced to cut off their retreat, however, and being obliged to escape in a 
hurry or be burned alive, the engines, reel and hook-and-ladder were abandoned, 
and were afterwards burned and utterly ruined. The Montreal men worked va- 
liantly, and by g P. M. the flames were subdued. The 
$1,500,000, on which the insurance is about $250,000. 

The authorities investigating the origin ot the fire, became convinced that it 
came from the torch of an incendiary, and arrested Magloire Blanchette, on sus- 
picion of being the guilty person. A few days later the younger brother of Blan- 
chette swore before the police magistrate of St. that his brother Ma- 
gloire made an offer of $25 and a suit of clothes to him if he would burn the build- 
ing and stock, but that he refused to do so. He also swore that the fire was caused 
by his elder brother, who arranged a torch so that he was out of town before the 
fire was communicated to the building. Blanchette’s insurance was $1,100 on his 
stock, which, it is said, was not worth $400. 

The insurance companies losing most heavily by the fire are : 


total loss is estimated at 


Hyacinthe 





DN a bp ucnearewniaecesads $61,350 
Royal SES EE OEE FT eer er ee 44,700 
re a os ot nat esens sUaberaaduntncammnns 32,640 
OS Se ee ——— 17,000 
SID cide wanecucxces pi ah erwice ),900 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE COMPANY. 

AT the half-yearly meeting of the stockholders of the New Zealand insurance com- 
pany, held July 13th, the directors repcrted forthe six months ending May 31, 
1876. Thenet amount received on premium account for the half year is £92,277 
14s. 2d. and the losses paid and outstanding £66,709 6s. 8d; the amount received 
for interest, rent, etc., £8,772 14s. 9d. The profit for the half year, including 
£7,239 15s 9d brought forward from the preceding half year, after deduction of ex- 
penses, commissions, and fully providing for all unadjusted claims, exhibits a sum 
of £40,077 7s. 4d, which your directors have appropriated as follows : To payment 
of a dividend at rate of 20 per cent per annum, £18,777 10s; to re-insurance fund 
(which will then stand at £55,000), £15,000; to be carried forward, £6,299 17s, 4d; 
total, £40,077 7s. 4d. 

The nominal capital of this company is £1,000,000 in 100,000 shares of £10 each. 
Of this £200,000 is subscribed, and £186,964 is paid up. The chairman, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the report, spoke of the necessity of devoting nearly as much 
of the profits each year to the reserve fund as to payment of dividends. He said: 
‘«T need scarcely remind shareholders that this fund, while paying no dividend, yet 
carefully invested, adds materially to our income, and enables us to pay a higher 
dividend on our paid-up capital, without straining our resources.’ 


AN UNSATISFACTORY STATEMENT. 

THE Provincial insurance company, of Toronto, Ont., publishes its twenty-seventh 
annual report, omitting all mention of liabilities. The paid-up capital is stated at 
$115,629.67, and assets $228,474.48, of which $20,312.44 are classed as bills receiv- 
able and sundries, and $43,874.13 as agents’ and companies’ balances. These 
items constitute one-third of the premiums for the year. If we had a statement of 
the unpaid losses, and the amount required to re-insure outstanding risks, some 
idea could be formed of the condition of the company, and it is only fair to presume 
that if such a statement were favorable to the company, it would have been made 
public. If it be true, as is suggested by The Monetary Times, that the outstand- 
ing risks of the Provincial amount to $15,000,000, and that 200 agents are em- 
ployed scattering risks throughout the Dominion, policyholders as well as stock- 
holders are entitled to much more information in reference to the company’s con- 
dition than the company seems disposed to give. 


THE NEW JERSEY AGENCY OF THE CONTINENTAL LIFE, OF 
HARTFORD. 

Mr. GEORGE MCINTYRE, manager of the New Jersey agency of the Continental 

Life, of Hartford, has been removed, and the vacancy temporarily filled by the 

appointment of Mr. C. T. Francis, formerly of the Philadelphia agency. Mr. Wm 

Bracken, the Philadelphia agent of the company, in a circular dated August rath, 

assigns the following as reasons for Mr. McIntyre’s dismissal : 


Pa., under false 


First—For obtaining money from W. J. Mickley, of Alburtis, 
pretences. 

Second—For collecting, concealing from and failing to pay over to the company 
the premiums of Mr. Amandus App, of Mechanicsville, Pa. 

Third—F or writing to various of the company’s policyholders throughout Lehigh 





county, letters marked ‘‘ Keep this letter private,’’ in which he endeavored, by ma 
licious implications against the company, to prevent members from paying any 
future premiums to this office, thereby endeavoring, as his letters to me at the 
time prove, to coerce myself and the company into giving him the collection of 
those premiums in his late Pennsylvania agency, and failing in that, to re-insure 
them in other companies, with the agents of which he was then in secret communi 
cation. 

These things coming to the company's cognizance, he was at once discharged. 


4 RECORD OF LOSS DISBURSEMENTS BY THE COMPANIES 
BELONGING TO THE CHAMBER OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
l'ABULAR statement, showing the aggregate monthly payments of policy claims by 
Chamber of Life beginning April, 


companies belonging to the Insurance, 
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ss | 
J Pad ' 
ed No. of} Death Endowme nt Total 
Co.’s. Claims, Claims. ; 

Ps GMa Guinn soekndSeateseeen 26 $1,475,377-88 $55,168.13 $1,530,546.01 
Ni” Be a nore 26 1,572,414.16 57,766.89 1,630,181.05 
a ee en 26 1,433,982.905 53,057.79 1,487,6 7 
un 874 ¢ 433,982.95 687.7 »487,670.74 
a ee cade eeegrima 26 1,440,810.58 61,037.26 1,501,847.84 
ee ae —weetexet Oy 1,280,112.23 102,533.14 1,382,645.37 
BEDUSINNEL, BO76 coc cccnecvcnsese 2 1,411,280.54 123,428.97 1,534,708.61 
ea 29 1,383,715.91 67,962.22 1,451,678.13 
OVOINEL, £076. 2200 ccescceceses 29 1,388,821.37 72,955-55 1 ,461,776.92 
December, 1874-.-.--- eS Seer 29 1,455,796.50 138,719.88 1,594,516.38 
fanuary, 1875........-- Soacens 29 549,374.17 37. 1,697,712.04 
os A) ene 28 1,449.015.97 1,533,049.24 
ca a 28 1,736,496.03 1 ,856,289.75 
(ES es eee cence ae 28 1,746,847.05 1,829,119.33 
RS NR nS os neacacacousne " 27 1, 760,508.50 1,855.959.21 
June, 1875..-- ine ease ae 27 1,815,900,21 1,927.476.89 
July, 1875 27 1,633,134.38 1,747,274.83 
August, 187 27 1,691,067.20 129,009.54 1,820,076.74 
September, DE ccktumensenesen 27 1,601,158.70 157,673.36 1,755,032.06 
CE, CONE, ccdoweedscnreieus 27 1,401,150.56 220,064.39 1,621,214.95 
November, 1875....-.---- <- 27 1,489,134.52 155,842.55 1,644,977.07 
December, 1875........ -..-- 27 1,496,311.25 221,148.6¢ 1,717,459.91 
to7s 7 + 1 5 4 7+459-9 
TORE, TO ices civetach« J 1,473,563.20 186,197.51 1,659,761.21 
February, 1876............ gaia 27 1,535,097.35 286,797.40 1,822,404.75 
PMU E OIDs aco ncucccenehenenies 27 1 449,399.25 1,176.99 1,650,546.24 
0 ROE, SS eee 27 1,508, 463.15 150,204.10 1 658,667.25 
See 27 1,606,974.86 221,318.85 1 828,293.71 
June, Se scence er er ee 27 1,578,395.39 244,999.73 1,923,390.12 
NE a oh a == 27 1,438,780.51 211,689.80 1,650,470.21 
5 ) 7 7 43°,7 1479-3 
Total, 28 months... .--- $42,895,365.97 $3,883,986.69 | $46,779,352.66 


THE EQUITABLE IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Mr. F, XIMENEZ, agent for the Equitable Life insurance company in the West 
Indies, has been making a short visit to New York. He reports that his labors 
have been quite successful, and that during the two years he has been engaged 
he has established fourteen agencies on the various islands, and issued a large 
number of policies. All the leading English companies are established in the 
West Indies, but their rates are forty per cent higher than on lives of the same 
class at home, while the Equitable’s rates are only twenty-five per cent higher 
than in this country. The English rates were fixed several years ago, when the 
islands were subject to frequent devastating epidemics, from which they have not 
Mr. Ximenez says that he has lost only 


The Equitable 


suffered seriously for several years past 
one policyholder by death since he obtained a foothold there. 
also grants more policy privileges than the English companies, and fixes a sur- 
render value after three years. The New York Life has recently entered the same 
field. 


THE AMAZON FIRE. 


Mr. JOHN H. BEATTIF, who has been elected secretary of the 
Cincinnati, has had twenty years’ experience in the insurance business; 
Cincinnati office of the tna, of Hartford; as secretary of the Germania and 
Andes, and for four years past as agent in New York of the Amazon. This is the 
sixth year of this company’s history, which has been marked throughout with 
It has paid for losses since its organi- 
The company’s 


Amazon Fire, of 
in the 


wisdom in direction and skill in execution. 
zation more than $2,000,000, and has assets of nearly $1,000,000. 
new building, Nos. 260 and 262 Vine street, Cincinnati, is nearly ready for 
occupancy, and will be occupied the present month. The New York agency is 
retained by the Guaranty. Mr. J. M. DeCamp is the general agent for New York 
and the New England states, and a more worthy underwriter could not be found 
CHARGED WITH INCENDIARISM. 
AN interesting case was brought before Justice Wandell, September 14, at the 
In June, 1871, the building No. 530 Union 


The upper part was occupied by one Pat 
Both were 


Yorkville police court, New York city. 
street, Chicago, was destroyed by fire. 
rick Mulvehill, and the first floor by William Bowe as a liquor store 
insured, and obtained.in full the amount of their policies from- the companies 
Suspicion of incendiarism fell upon Bowe, who was acquitted, however, for want 
Mulvehill disappeared shortly after the fire, and a few months later 
Since then a Chicago 


of evidence. 
evidence of a stronger nature was discovered against him. 
detective has been searching for him all over the country and in 
Telegrams were sent to all the prominent detectives in the leading cities. 
tive McGowan, who had a description of the fugitive, was struck by its resem- 
blance to a clerk in the branch tea store of Philip Stiner, at Third avenue and 
Eightieth street. McGowan became so impressed with the circumstance that a 


the Canadas. 
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iespatch was forwarded to the authorities at Chicago, and a detective well ac 





juainted with Mulvehill, arrived in this city, and at once recognized the criminal. 
Mulvehill was arrested and taken before Justice Wandell. The magistrate tried 
to induce Mr. Mulvehill to accompany the detective back to Chicago, which he 
leclined to do, unless under a requisition. He was formally committed to await 
e necessary proceedings. 
rHE LAW OF LIBEL. 
[HE law of libel was strictly applied to some insurance companies in England a 


rt time ago. Ashipping merchant insured the hull and cargo of a small vessel 
f theirs, which, shortly after the transaction, was lost under suspicious circum- 
stances. Investigation showed that the cargo was a mythical lading of ballast, 
ind further developments proved that the vessel was purposely sunk. The insur- 
ance companies contested the claim, and their evidence in court was so strong that 
the case was decided in their favor. It was thought well to publish the facts in the 
ase as a warning to others. Accordingly some of the evidence, the pleas of the 
ntending counsel and the judge's charge, were put into print and distributed in 
pamphlet form. The result was that the merchant entered a libel suit against the 
ompanies, and won his case, the companies being obliged to pay a larger sum 
n they would have lost had they settled the original claim. The ruling of the 
ige was, that while it is for the public good that court records should be pub- 
1ese publications must be of a strictly disinterested and general character. 
lf, on this ground, these same statements had appeared in a newspaper or regular 
dical no exception could have been taken to them; but where they were pub- 
ed by private persons for a discriminating circulation, they must be held subject 
he law of libel. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS OF CANADIAN INSURANCE STOCKS. 














Par ee Last Rate 
Value. — ow Per Cent. 
nt Ins. Co., of Canada. . $100 $20 100 
itish America _— ° o 50 123 
Canada Agricultural - ae 100 10 104 
4c0 
100 25 10 
100 10 
100 ) 119% 
100 10 
pes ~ 1c 10 10ot 
Prov i fire and Marine -. a 60 75 75 
Y — . ows : 400 130 120 
Qu 100 40 100-105 
Q 50 10 
R 100 10 94-04 % 
St oes me : 
Sun Mutual Life wi 100 1 
Western Assurance .........- 4 141-14 


LATEST QUOTATIONS OF LOUISIANA INSURANCE STOCKS. 








sid. Asked. 

Crescent BEWtudl....~..cccscsceass ied eco 69.95 on 
( 0,00 
I l'raders ... 92.25 
( 51.00 
H I eee 59.90 
H € 20.00 
Met ts Mutual...._-.- ) 48.00 
New Orleans Insurance Association 24.00 
New Orlea 
Sun M i ). 

r 4 > 

LARGE FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

NEARLY $400,000 of property was destroyed August 27th by the burning of the 
Ockershausens’ sugar-house on South street, New York, and the adjoining oil re- 


finery of Libby, Bartlett & Kimball. The sugar-house losses amounted to about 
> g t 


$5,000, of which $220,000 was insured, the insurance being divided among a 
mber of companies, no one having more than $5,000, except the Harvard, 


b ae . t 
W 1 carried $10,000. The loss on the oil refinery was about $20,009, with $17,000 
rance. The risk was considered one of the best of its class, and the rates are 


to have been as low as two per cent. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
‘HE Pennsylvania Fire insurance company, of Philadelphia, paid a dividend of 
ire September 14th. The stockholders of this company have the satis- 
f knowing, when they receive a dividend, that it has been fairly earned, 
1 ample surplus remains to secure the company in case of heavy losses. 


lf century of existence the Pennsylvania Fire has paid its losses promptly, 


ccumulated assets to the value of $1,559,104, with a net surplus of $375.665. 
DEATH OF MR. DARIUS FERRY. 

UN the morning of August 8th, Mr. Darius Ferry, of No. 233 East ‘Thirtieth street, 

New Yor] wt 


K 


) started the Rutgers Fire insurance company, and who had been 
its surveyor ever since its creation, left home and did not return at night. As Mr. 








Ferry was seventy-two years old, his fzmily were alarmed at his absence, and on 
the following morning Colonel Crawford, his son-in-law, called at police head 
quarters, and had a general alarm, describing the missing gentleman, sent out 
In the evening Inspector Dilks, who was an old personal friend of the missing 
man, received information that Friday night Mr. Ferry entered the Long Island 
Hotel at Hunter's Point, called fora glass of liquor, emptied a powder into it and 
drank it. He then went on board the ferryboat Ravenswood, and when the vessel 
was in mid-stream, took off his hat and coat, jumped into the water and was not 
seen again. He was identified by papers found in the pocket of his coat. Mr. 
Ferry was an old resident of the Tenth Ward, and was very well known to old 
time politicians. Of late he had been somewhat eccentric, but attended strictly to 
the business of the company to the day of his death. His friends deny that he in- 
tended to take his life. They say he took a powder to relieve indigestion, one of 
the ingredients of which was morphine, and that, becoming stupified, he attempted 
to lie down on the boat, when he accidentally rolled off and was drowned, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS OF MISSOURI INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Paid up. Bid. Asked. 

American Central... --. ‘ , picemeead er 18 19 
Boatmens Insurance and Trust company abies 40 4 5 
Citizens. aaa is : i : _ 100 re) 

Commercial ing . omnesae sicuece 50 55 
Franklin. s . 100 8s 
Jefferson. = savas Oe 85 
Lumbermen and Mechanics Sindee cncieled 100 70 75 
Marine abies 100 5 

Pacific . ; = 50 18 

Pheenix nae ‘ 3 . 100 65 70 
St. Louis Fire ‘i a . 100 65 70 
United States i aues . 100 t 70 


LATEST QUOTATIONS OF VIRGINIA INSURANCE STOCKS 


COMPANY Par. Bid. Ask’d Sales. 


City Fire..... - ace ana benaighe ie ; ia 100 «= «80 85 
Commercial pik tease a : siesbn 25 | 20 25 
Granite... : ia oa deta ' 100 6-70 75 73 
Merchants and Mechanics. : a wai 100 «(888 93 
Old Dominion. --- pared sawaelebtl .| 100 : 75 
Richmond Banking and Insurance Company 25 27 31 
Richmond Fire Association... pnnkee , 25 22 
Virginia Fire and Marine. aren 25 38% | 41 
Virginia Home..--.... as jhtkenewess ; ---| too 92% | 94 
Virginia State........ .. vane pewe nanee 25 27 29 


LATEST QUOTATIONS OF FOREIGN INSURANCE STOCKS 


Par Value. Paid Up. Latest Sales. 
Commercial Union £50 £5 £12%-43K% 
Guardian - .- - ; ‘ 100 50 62 ~-64 
Imperial. - -- ‘ . = ieenbaeue 100 25 83 
Lancashire --. ; 20 2 7 
London Assurance Corporation 25 12% 59 
Liverpool and London and Globe 20 a 9 ex. div'd 
Ti Gasatcinc<ene : . 100 ; 32%-34% 
North British and Mercantile... ; 50 6X 39'4-43K 
Queen 10 i 25% 
Royal ‘ : 20 3 ry «ex, div'd, 
Scottish Commercial : 10 1 le 


RECENT SALES OF NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 


No, of Par Price 

Shares. Value. Per $100. 
Atlantic ... pass 20 50 110 
Atlantic _ = awe 20 50 iui 
Firemans Trust o rs 120 
OD vniincinnstepesssdcntanwescneesetcevunenon 10 50 163% 
Mercantile 28 50 g2 
Ridgewood 20 100 110% 
Safeguard - —— - 2% 100 134% 


SALES OF PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE STOCKS. 


[HE following are the lates* quotations for Philadelphia insurance stocks 


Par. Sales. 
Pennsylvania Life and Annuity en $100.00 $228. o 
Insurance Company of North America.... cabana F renee 10.00 31.50 
ee ‘ pinkeeas _ — 50.00 325.50 
Pennsylvania Fire............-. aamee séeie : 100.00 1. 0,00 
Insurance Company of the state of Pennsylvania... on — 200,00 251.00 
Fidelity - --- : ewer 100,00 182,00 


LATEST QUOTATIONS OF CALIFORNIA INSURANCE STOCKS. 
sid. Asked. 


California ; si aaa ae . io 105 
Commercial - -- : —_ avail suidsiinatetiaiistarkinapontacldni ; 100 
Home Mutual cal ; ‘ Aecnianaal sétunsetsbeonsane )0 100 
Firemans Fund-...---- es REO a ae = ae 105 
State Investment be sapenenumeuds sae ouvepebuen go y5 
ee ccestence : > pee nen meee —— 110 


RECENT SALES OF CANADIAN INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Price 
Shares. per $ oo. 
Canada Agricultural. ‘ eee 7 - 50 103 
Royal Canadian é 80 13¢ 
Royal Canadian 170 04 
Reyal Canadian 4ou u4% 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





REMIT WITH YOUR ORDERS. 

opies of our public 
will please to remember their requests must carry r 
po 
Currency sent will be at risk of sender 


AGENTS who write to us ordering « 
-mittances 
for the amount with the orders, in either t-office order, 
draft or check. 
yf every 
20th pre- 


day « 
the 


first 
sent in by 


THE SPECTATOR is publisiied on the 
month. Advertisements should be 
ceding. 

THE SprecraTor is forwarded to eve 
and is continued until utherwise directed ; 
tinuing the paper, a// arrevarages must be paid. 

Contributed articles and correspondence intended for publi- 
cation in THe Specratror should reach us as early in the 
month as possible. All communications be accom- 


ry person ordering it, 


but before discon- 


must 


panied with a responsible name, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, but as an evidence of the good fait! the writer. 

The subscription price of TH SpEcTATOR is $3.20 per 
annum, Single copies, 30 cents. | 





EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 39 STATE STREET, B yN. 
Accumulated Fund, - $14,392,528 
SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASH, 

UPON THE CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 

For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned: 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, BEN]. F. STEVENS, 
ecretary. 7 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 

Counsel. 


W. W. MORLAND, M.D, 47 


Jan. 1, 1876 





resiaent, 





P 
W. C. WRIGHT, 
edical Exa a ™ 
OUISIANA EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw ORLEANS. 


SAMUEL M. TODD, President 
WM. B. SCHMIDT, Vice-President. 
R. W. OGDEN, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Manager. 
WM. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 


Alabama, 


OBILE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Of Mobile, Ala. 
MAURICE McCARTHY, - President 
WH. MAPRIEND, - = +<+ = « «+ Si 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, - - - {ctuar 
Gocd Traveling and Lecal Agents wanted in Alab. ma 
Georgia, Mississippi and Texas, 
TLANTIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ROBERT H. PRUYN, President, 
JAMES HENDRICK, Vice President, 
WALTER BROWN, Secretary 
New York Office, No. 4 WARREN STREET 
J. A. TABER, Wanager of General Agen 


Daas AGENTS, 


Active, reliable men can secure liberal contract rect 
with the COVENANT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANC! 
COMPANY of St. Lous. This Company is the oldest i: 
the West; purely mutual, desirable plans, prompt in pay- 
ment of losses ; a conservative and popular Company. 

Ge" CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Address the Company, 
ODD 


La 


FELLOWS HALL, 
St. Louis, M 





AGENCY WANTS. 


A J. GROSS’ INSURANCE BI 
e No. 

Send your Surplus lines to above 

at | 


170 Broapway, New York (P. ©. Box 
good reliable companies, and west 
for Supplies and Blanks. 


\ 


ANTED, BY THE NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, four successful, reliable Sp 
Agents, to secure and work with “* locals”’ in this State Fair 
compensation will be paid by the company; good serv 
must be rendered by the agent.—Address W. B. MOORE & 


CQ,, General Agents, No. 345 Broadwa N. ¥ 


[ 








RE AGENTS, 


ra” FI 
Agents and 5S 


g licitors may at once obtain profitable 


nployment in Canada, by applying to the Montreal office of 


the Niagara District Ins. Co. Address, Mr. A. DE LAET, 
Manager of the Niagara District Fire Ins. Co. for the Do- 


, Montreal. 


minion of Canad 


ign WILL FIND IT TO THEIR AD- 
i rrespond with E. DUNCAN SNIFFEN, 
House, New York, 


ines of insurance in promptest loss-paying 


ntaget 


Astor as he has unusual faciii- 


No. 72 
Wee 
ties for placing 


mpanies on risks in any part of the United States or the 


Canadas at trate 


very (owe 


Hartford, 


\ ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT 
General Life Insurance Company of 


Conn., as District Agents, energetic, reliable men, who can 





and will personally ure applications for insurance. Address, 
and experience (if any COMPANY, at 
in 

| 
"| ‘Oo FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS.- 
Remember that the American Parlor Fusee is the 
nly reliable Safety Match manufactured. Endorsed and 
ecommended by the National Board and all prominent 
| underwriters Send for circular to the AMERICAN 


Erie, Pa.; or 263 Broad- 


FUSEE COMI 
way, New \ 


ANY (Limited), 
rk Agents Wanted. 

_ TED, LOCAL AGENTS, IN THE 
Nikitin, ti 


lowa, and 


I}lin Kansas, 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Missouri, 


IS, 


Hartfor Cont 4. G. FOWLER, Supt. Western De- 


utment, corner Clark and Randolph Streets, Chicago, IIl. 


go ARTANT TO LIFE INSURANCE 
Avents Active and successful men who have, can, 
ind will take applications, and want good territory in the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa or Missouriare invited to correspond with the UNION 
CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. The 
Union Central makes a specialty of the Life Rate En- 


Plan, and, after an experience of about five years 


dowment 


an recommend its Life Rate Endowment Policy as the 
st. Agents find it the best plan to work. The Union 
Central is one of the most prosperous life insurance com- 
panies in the country of its age. Assets over $1.2 » OX 
Address N. W. HARRIS, Secretary, 5S. E. cor. Fourth and 
Central Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GO OB- 


p” 'CYHOLDERS WISHING 


r tion concerning the standing and 


in wall find it t 
nsult with the 


LIFE INSURANCE INTELLIGENCE Bl 


CHAS, |. HARTMANN, Manager, 2 Broadway, 
New Yor P.O. Box 484 
Attorney and Counsel, Francis N. Shepard. 


NTION! LIFE INSURANCE 
NTs.—The HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
f NEW YORK WANTS YOU, provided 


AAs : 


COMPANY 





\ ar an in the professi m of taki re appl - 
tions: will give y i. liberal commission. 

The Hon 9 ll Agents contracts direct from the 
Company, sig y the President. It employs no managers 
r midd I to paid out of the hard earnings of the 
s tors. 7 Hom# only requires the payment of two- 
thirds of th remiums, the other one-third being charged 
against t div s 


> HomME is Z nly ( otlering this advantage to 
Agents The Agents will 


-d by the HomeE, very popular 


ompany 


tind the new Endow- 


ise hate 


Appli ns for Agencies, in any part of the United States, 
must address 


t be 
EDGAR H. KELLOGG, Superintendent of Agencies, 


Meruopist Cu H' Brock, CHicaco, Ix 


GOOD RELIABLE | 


| Columbia Life, of St. Louis, ha 


MERE MENTION. 


City Mutual Fire insurance company 


—The Corn 
las just organized in Toledo, O 
The Knickerbocker Casu ulty 


has been admitted into Maryl 


Insurance company 
ind 
he Chicago agency of the Fairfield fire insurance 


company has removed to No. 146 La Salle street. 
Phila 


from its hame 


~The Union Mutual of 


delphia, has dropped the word 


Insurance company, 
mutual 
—On September ist the bankrupt Great Western, of 
Chicag®, reported a balance of $10 330; the State, 
$4,074. 
~-The Book Manufacture 


in 


Mutual 


the 


Fire 


middle of last 


Insurance 
company began business soston 
month. 
-E 
insurance and 


opened 


No. 588 Sixth 


G. Comstock and Orin C. Frost have 


an real estate office at 
avenue, New York. 
—Mr. Daniel H. 


secretary 


Wells has 


of 


been ap} ointed second 


assistant the Connecticut Mutual Life 


insurance company. 


—Mr. George W. Mannin retary of the 


tant se 


1 


resigned the position 
on account of ill heal h. 

—The Oswego and Onordaga rance 
of New 


headquarters to Syracuse. 


company, 


Phoenix, York, contemplate removing their 


— The Mutual Protection, a Pe nsylvania co dupera- 





tive fire insurance company, to obtain 


Beware ! 


1ae ivoring 


business in Maryland 


—Mr. Geo. W. Liddell, late of the United States 
Life, has been appointed agent of th lutual Life, of 
Canada, vice Mr. Lonsdale resigned 

The late Col. Robert Gray, of Philadelphia, had 


insurance on his life to the amount cf $1 


which $50,173.37 was in the Equitable 


—Mr. William D. Whiting has resigned the 


position 


of actuary of the United States Life, but will continue 
to serve the company as co ulling y 

Mr. H. D. Didier, private < etary Mr. | 
ders, president of the “tna Life, of Hartford, died r 
ce ntly at his former home at St. Michae Vid 

-The Ontario Mutual Ass¢ on of Wate 
loo, has made with the Provincial ‘Treas I n 
sary deposit for carrying on business in Onta 

-The burning of the Rhode Island Dye Works at 


Providence caused a loss of about $100,000; insu! 
ance, $80,000, divided among six een « mpanies 
—An explosion and fire in the Canton Coal Oil 


death of two workmen 


y valued at $65,000 


Works at Baltimore caused th 
and the des ruction of propert 
The New 


Liverpool, has es ablished a bra 


Marit insurance < 
e in San Fran 
Mever 


lira ompany, ol! 


h offi 


ne 


} - ‘ 
igers & 


cisco under the charge of Messrs. Ros 


The Meriden insuran mpany 1 Meriden 
Ccnn., have resumed their Chicago agency. It has 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. R. S. Critchell & 
Co 
.—Mr. Thomas S. Chard stern manager of th 


Firemens Fund and Mobile Ur s, recently los 


his wife, to whom he was married only a few months 
ago. 

—The firm of Wilson & Redfield, of Chicago, gen 
ral western agents ol the Arlas of Hartford as bec! 
dissolved, and Mr. Redfield will continue to represent 


the A:las. 


Mr. John Sewell, adjuster } 
in: urance company, died recently in Montreal. He was 
a Canadian by birth, but lived for several years in U 
United States. 
—The A®tna Life, of Hartford, paid death claims to 





the amount of $73,499.38 in July, and 
August, making $864,097.55 since 


year. In July no single claim was for al 
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than $5,000, and only seven reached this limit, while 


in August there were thirteen claims for larger amounts ; 


f +} 


1ese One was for $12,000 and six were for $10,000 


and more. 


rhe first foreign company which has received per- 
mission to establish agencies in Hungary under the new 
trade laws is the North British and Mercantile insur- 
ance company. 
—The new business of the Penn Mutual Life, of 


Philadelp‘\ia, for the first six months of the present 


year, is nearly double that of the cerrespornding 
period last year. 
Mr. J. A. Gouldon, for two years past general 


agent of the Union Mutual Life insurance company for 


western, northwestern and central Pennsylvania, has 


resigned the position. 

The Imperialand Northern insurance companies, 
New 
Messrs P. R. Fell and J. P. Todd, who have recently 


of England, are represented in Orleans by 


formed a copartnership. 


The New York agency of the Franklin Fire insur- 


ance company, of Indianapolis, has been transferred 
ym J. L. Lord to H, & J. V. N. Dorr, the first agents 
f the mpany in that city. 


Har- 
Ohio, of the 
Continental Life, of New York, he has sent the com- 


During the first years service of Mr. D. F. 
Northern 


baugh, as general agent for 


pany $1,000,000 of insurance. 


The New York agency of the Home insurance 
company, of Columbus, Ohio, has been transferred | 
from the German American to Messrs. Anderson & 
Stanton, of No. 120 Broadway. 

Mr. E. A. Jones, formerly president of the Na- 
tional Life insurance company, of New York, was re- 


tly seen on the streets of New York, after an ab- 
ence of several years in Europe. 


\ receiver for the Columbia Life, and the compan- 


by Frank M. and 


court, on the al- | 


ies of which it is composed, is asked 
Catherine H. Mahon, in a St. Louis 


leged ground of illegal re-insurances. 


Ihe Charter Oak Life 

begun the publication of a neat littie four page monthly 

called The Oak Leaf. It is edited by Mr. A. S. Hotch- 
lately of The Hartford Courant. 

books 


insurance 


insurance has 


company 


cription for the of a 


organization 
company have 


Ss. 


been opend at 


Indianapolis, Ind. R. Paxton, J. McLene and 


|. W. Grubb, are the commissioners. 
—Mr. W. A. 
igencies of the New Jersey Mutual Life, has taken the 


St. I 


Brawner, formerly superintendent of 


uis agencies of the Germania and Citizens fire 
insurance companies, of Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Edward Litchfield, who was long at the head 
ttice of the Liverpool and London and Globe insur- 
ce company, has been appointed assistant secretary 
of the Scottish Commercial insurance company. 
Mr. C 


Marine insurance company, of Hamilton, Ontario, has 


D. Paul, agent for the Empire Fire and 
the insurance department at Albany to consult 
ence to the company entering New York. 

Mr. E. 


firm of Berkeley & Brown, of Richmond, Va., has 


G. Brown, recently member of the insur- 


become special agent for the Virginia Fire and Marine 


nsurance company with headquarters at Raleigh. 
Dr. A. M. Blackman, of Cresco, lowa, was thrown 
from his carriage Aug. 4, striking upon his head, and 


ithe rext day. He had taken an accident policy 


$10,000 in the ‘Travelers only eight days before. 


Mr. P. C. Royce, for some time past an adjuster 
the western department of the Hartford Fire, has 
been elected secretary of the Girard insurance com- 
any, of Philadelphia, and is now preparing to remove 
ence, 
\ bill has States Circuit 
urt at Chicago, by the Charter Oak Life insurance 
company, of Hartford, against O. H. Burley, receiver, 


etc., of the Cook County National bank, in which the 


been filed in the United 
Cr 


aintiff asks an injunction restraining the defendant | 


creditors of the defunct institution, and asking for the 
issuance of a subpoena commanding the appearance of 


the receiver of the defendant in court. The order 


from paying the dividend of 10 per cent now due to the 


J. W. Tric- 


suit for the same alleged reason 


| to do business as an insurance company. 
ler brings a similar 
against the same company, to recover premiums paid 


was/on a policy of insurance on the life of Euphrasie 

granted | Pickett. 
Mr. H. R. Dutton, late superintendent of the | Following is the receiver's statement of the Mutual 
Northwestern department of the Union Mutual Life, | Security insurance company, of Chicago, for August : 


of Maine 
tral Life, of Cincinnati, with headquarters at Rich 
mond, Ind. 

The England 
has been investigated and re-organized, by the resig 


Positive assurance company, of 


nation of the old board of directors and the election 


of a new. 


the concern. 


-The Mobile Fire Department insurance company, 
feeling much gratified at the success of the company’s 


eastern 


Messrs. Chandler & Co. by the addition of Pennsy] 


vania and Delaware 


W. N. Bower, the late manager of the Yorkshire 
bank 


at 
ten years’ penal servitude. 


to about £80,000 


has become connected with the Union Cen- | 


We shall see if the new directors can save 


management, has increased the territory of 


Pontefract, England, has been sentenced to 
The defalcations amount 


This is a good example to follow 


Balance on hand Aug. 1 
| Expended for rent, clerk hire, et 


$21,231 


133 


| Balance on hand $21,098 


—Some of the old policyholders of the defunct Put 


’ 
| 


} nam Fire insurance company, of Hariford, which s t- 
tled at 25 cents on adollar after the Chicago fire, are 
going to make a fight rather than let the stockholders 
the 
$100,000. 


divide remaining assets, amounting to about 


Mr. George Coker, formerly assistant secretary of 
the Amazon fire insurance company, has been made 
The 


Kenton has been doing business nine years, has a capi- 


secretary of the Kenton Fire, of Covington, Ky. 


tal of $150,000, assets of $243,722 94, and a net surplus 
of $24,143. 


At the annual meeting of the Queen City Fire in 


surance company, of Toronto, the usual 1o per cent 


dividend was declared, and $40,000 was carried to the 


on this side the Atlantic. | reserve fund. The company has purchased lots on 
—Mr. Gerard L.- McEntee has succeeded to the | Church street, Toronto, on which they will erect a 
agency of Hiram Roosas, at Rondout, N. Y. The | building for offices. 


companies represented are the London Assurance ; 


Scottish Commercial; German American and 


mans Fund of New York. 


—The Connecticut Mutual Life insurance company 
has separated the state of Vermont from the general 


L. 
and has appointed Col. 


Barnard, of Providence, R. | 


A. 


general agent for that state. 


agency of Mr. L. 
C. Brown, o 


The insurance agency firm of Arrott & Leckhart, 
of Pittsburg, has been dissolved by the retirement of | 


Mr. Lockhart. The business will hereafter 


ducted by Mr. Arrott. 


| represent the New York Life. 


A committee appointed by the Trenton common 
council to inquire into the expediency of the paid fire 
department, have decided to report against a paid de 
it cost 


partment, as would 


favor of the fire alarm telegraph. 
—The Franklin of New 
York, has started on its career under fair auspices, and 


Fire insurance company, 


gives promise of a successful career. It has a cash cap- 


ital of $200,000, and numbers among its directors 
wealthy and responsible citizens of New York. 
Mr. A. T. Smith, the manager of the western de- | 


partment of the Fairfield Fire insurance company, of 
South Norwalk, Conn., at Chicago, I)l., has assumed 
the local agency also. The company has been repre- 


sented heretofore by Messrs. Farmer & Atkins 


The Hartford Accident insurance company has 


ceased to do business, and has sold out to the Travel- 


ers Life and Accident. The company has simply found 
the business less profitable than had been expected ; 
the expenses approximating too nearly the receipts. 
-Mr. William McCracken Lathrop, for many years 
secretary of the Eliot insurance company, of Boston, 
and since April, 1875, president of the Commonwealth 
insurance of Boston, at Hamilton, 
Mass , August 24, of Bright's disease of the kidneys. 
—Another fire in St. John, Canada! Onlyone block 
was burned, and the loss was only $25,000; but if there 
had been a brisk wind it would have been much great- 


company, died 


er, for there was no water to be had nearer than the 
river, and the fire department was practically useless. 
~The decisions of Justices Pratt and Gilbert in re- 
gard to re-insuring life companies are beginning to 
In Louis, W. A. Garnett and Maria 


bear fruit. St. 


| Garnett have filed suit against the St. Louis Mutual 
| Life insurance company to recover $2,500 on a com+| 


muted policy of insurance, alleging for cause of action 


| that the company has, without consent of plaintiffs, 


disposed of its business, books and assets, and ceased 


Fire- 
f Montpelier, 
be con- 


Mr. Lockhart will continue to | 


30,000 per year, and in 


—Mr. L. A. Watkins, an agent for the Phoenix Life, 
of Hartford, while waiting at Saybrook Junction for a 
train on the Valley road, at an early hour of the morn- 


ing a few weeks ago, was attacked by two tramps, who 
shot him in the abdomen and robbed him of his money 
and other valuables. 

—The Royal, of England, the Quebec, the Liverpool 


and London and Globe, and the Stadacona lost from 
| $600 to $7,400 each by a small fire in Quebec Sept. 1 
Even small losses on Canadian business this year help 


5. 


|to swell an aggregate which already presents a dis- 
| couraging appearance. 

—Mr. John E. DeWitt, late president of the United 
| States Life, has been presented by the officers and 
| clerks of that company with a service of silver, consist 
ing of a handsome pitcher, goblets and bowl, together 
with neatly engrossed resolutions, expressive of their 
respect for him as an officer and gentleman. 
Mr. lewis Denire, having a farm near the Mor- 
mouth battle-field, New Jersey, lost his out-buildings 
by fire recently, together with hay and grain. Loss 
$5,000, insured for $2,500 in the Shrewsbury Mutual. 
Will secretary of state Kelsey, tell us what the Shrews 
bury Mutual is ? we never heard of it before. 


—The owners of the furniture factory and the pack- 
ing-box factory on Houston street, who lost $39,000 by 
fire a few weeks ago, will insure their property with 


greater care in future. They held policies in 42 com- 


panies, some of which did not exist and several of which 
had no legal power to do business in New York. 


There was a large fire in Savannah, Ga., August 


26, 


which consumed Kelly's block of four six-story 
buildings, Stoddard’s three five-story buildings, Kelly's 
upper wharf, the mainmast, sails, rigging, and upper 


works of the schooner H. P. Simmons, and twenty-five 


bales of cotton. The loss is estimated at $200,000. 


-We regret to have to record the sudden death of 


| the only son of Mr. Paulson, the worthy president of 
the Sun Mutual Marine insurance company. A week 
before his death he was well and following his duties 
in the Sun office. He was a very promising young 
man, and had the esteem and respect of all who knew 
him. 

Mr. Geo. Marckmann has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Home insurance company, of Galveston, 
Texas. The vacancy created has been filled by the 
election of Mr. John F. Elliott, for several years gen- 
Itis said Mr. Elliott is the 
right man in the right place, and that the prospects for 
the future of this company are bright under his man- 
agement. Certain it is, that it was well for the com- 
pany that Mr. Marckmann resigned, for a short term of 


eral agent of the company. 


his management would have undoubtedly ruined it, 
| a ’ 
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London, makes the 
‘* the William 


—The Insurance Guardian, of 


astonishing announcement that Hon. 


Barnes, for sixteen years insurance superintendent of | 


New York, has been nominated for the governorship of 
that state."’ This may be news for Cockneys, but we 
have not heard of such an infliction on this side of the 
water. 

—Mr. Martin V. 
east of the Traders insurance company, of Chicago, 
died at Rochester, N. Y., September 3 
36. Hehad been general agent of the Enterprise, of 
Cincinnati; general agent of the Commerce, of Albany, 


1, at the age of 


and afterwards its secretary, and general agent of the 
Tradesmens, of New York. 

—An anonymous circular having been distributed 
through Canada to the effect that the Canada Agricul- 


entered once 


Mr. S. M. Moore, one of Chicago's most promi- 
nent and well-known business men, who retired from 


active business pursuits some time since, has recently 


more into the local business. Any re- 


sponsible company desiting to place their interest in 
that city, cannot do better than communicate with Mr. 


| Moore. 


B. Young, special agent at the | 


tural company, of Montreal, had no deposit with the | 
government for the security of policyholders, the man- | 


aging director, Mr. E. H. Goff, has published a letter 


from the superintendent of insurance, stating that there | 
| hereby instructed to carefully examine all building risks 


is a deposit to the value of $66,200. 
—A fire in San Francisco, Aug. 25, burned nearly all 
the block bounded by Brannon, Townsend, Third and 


Fourth streets. Over 200 families were rendered home- 


—Louis E. French, former secretary of the Palisade 
insurance company, of Jersey City, and who was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment for complicity in the 
frauds of that fraudulent concern, has been pardoned 
after serving only two years. It is said that he will give 
evidence which will bring justice upon those guiltier 
than he. Itis to be hoped that this is true; let Mr. 
Charles A. Sacia, the president, be again brought to the 
bar. 

The large number of supposed incendiary fires in 
West Troy has caused the local board to adopt the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That the members of this board be and are 


in West Troy, and when, according to the estimate of 
the present value of the property, any such risk is over- 


| insured, that they cancel the same at once, and that all 


less. The losses aggregate $500,000, and the insurance | 


$145,175. The companies losing most heavily were 
local and foreign companies. 
companies ranged trom $500 to $2,000. 


—Hartford narrowly escaped a serious fire a 


The losses of eastern 


few 
weeks ago. The factory of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
caught fire, but was soon extinguished, with trifling 
damage. In putting a pipe through the roof recently 
it was not carried up high enough above it, and when 
a fire was made the heat from it set the shingles on fire. 
Who was the surveyor who fixed the rates on that 
building ? 

—The American Hoisery Mills at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
were destroyed by fire August 27, costing the various 
insurance companies $80,000. The A°tna, of Hartford, 
loses $5,875; the Home, of New York, $4,000; the 


new policies or renewals on building risks in West 
Troy shall be written with the three-fourths clause at- 
tached. 

received 
Cook 
the Homestead Fire insurance company, Watertown, 
N.Y. Mr 
young man, and was recommended to the Homestead 


—Mr. Alexander Agnew has an appoint- 


ment as agent for Chicago and County, 


Agnew is an active, energetic and reliable 


| by some of the leading business men of Chicago, 
in very complimentary and commendatory letters. Mr. 
C. B. Weeks, the former state and local agent at 


Chicago, of this company, has resigned. 
—A pedestrian contest recently took place in Mili- 
tary Park, Newark, between George Mitchell, repre- 


| senting the insurance clerks of New York, and Atmore 


Hanover, Manhattan and Phoenix, $3,500 each; the | 


Fire Association of Philadelphia, and the North Bri- 
tish and Mercantile $3,000 each. 
from $300 to $2,000. 

-The young and enterprising agency 
McCormick Brothers & Findlay, of Chicago, have 
received the appointment as agents for the state of Illi- 
nois, for the Newark underwriters agency, composed of 
the Germania and Newark City companies. The Sun 
and Philadelphia fire companies, of which these gen- 


Other losses ranged 


of Mes-rs. 


tlemen have also been appointed agents, will write a 
joint policy in the western states. 

—At the Connecticut state fair the second prize for 
matched horses was awarded to the pair of black Ken 
tucky mares owned by M. Bennett, Jr., of the Con- 
necticut Fire. Of thisteam Wilkes’ Spirit said: ‘‘ They 
are sixteen hands, plump, handsome, fast and sound, 
can trot in three minutes or better, 
best and finest teams I ever saw.” 
fair last vear they took the first prize. 

—The Inland 
agitating for the erection of a drydock or marine rail- 
way for the construction and repairs of sailing vessels, 
which at present are forced to go for the latter either 
to Port Dalhousie or Kingston. 


and is one of the 


Marine Exchange, of Toronto, 


1S 


A bonus has been 


At the Bloomfield | 


| South Carolina, last month, 


The dis- 
tance decided upon was ten miles, or thirty circuits of 


Baggett, representing the Newark clerks. 


Military Park, but by mutual consent only twenty-four 


circuits were made. Mitchell was the winner in one 
hour and forty-five minutes, Baggett making the dis 


tance in one hour, fifty-two minutes and ten seconds. 


Ben Noyes still troubles the mind of Connecticut 
editors. 
For their joint action by which the courts of this 
state were made the accomplices of Ben Noyes and his 
associates in their insurance swindle, Chief-Justice 
Park, of the Supreme court of the state of Connecticut, 
and associate Justice Foster, of the same court, should 
be impeached by the House early in the coming session 
of the legislature. ‘They should have been impeached 
last spring, but it was not done. Because it was not 
done, Judge Park has continued in an office for which 
he is not fit, and has lately given further evidence ot 
his unfitness. 


The Norwalk Hour says: 


General John A. 


at Wallhalla, 
He was born in the vil- 


Wagener died 


| lage of Sievern, near Bremerhaven, in the kingdom of 


offered, and the influence and business of the Exchange | 


is promised to any person who will undertake to sup- 
ply Toronto with the required facilities. 

—The Indianapolis News says: 
thirty or more of the patrolmen of the city insured 
themselves against accident in one of the Hartford 
companies, paying $10 per $1,000 on the policy, and 


‘*Some time ago 


| } 


stipulated to draw $5 a week per $1,000 policy in case | 


of awreck. Gil. Sloan, down in the hoodlum district, 


took four chances, and some days ago, when he was 


flattened in a fight, rather flattered himself that there | 


was $20 a week flowing in, notwithstanding his in- 
juries. But, for some reason, the insurance company 
fails to come to time on the insurance, and the patrol- 
men now refuse to make further 


Investments in 


policies." 


1816, settled in New York 
business as real 


Hanover, in in 1831, and 

He was 
president of the German Fire insurance company, of 
which he was founder; was a colonel of artillery for 
the in the rebellion. In 


elected mayor of Charleston, and was candidate in 1873 


embarked in estate agent. 


Confederates 1871 he was 
and 1875, but was beaten by the republicans. He wasa 
delegate to the St. Louis convention, and had just then 
been chosen elector at large for the democracy. 

In the case of Charles E. Lippincott, auditor of 
public accounts, broughtin the Circuit court, Chicago, 
to wind up the bankrupt Chicago Mutual Life insur- 
ance company, Charles C. Holton, the receiver, filed a 
petition with Judge Farwell, showing that belonging to 
the estate of the company is a lot of land known as the 
south 34 % feet of lot 4, in block 4o, original town of 
Although the lot in good times should be 
worth $30,000, the best bid he has had for it is $21,000, 


Chicago. 


which will just clear a $20,000 encumbrance on it and 
Ihe court ordered the receiver to 
sell the land for $1,000 cash down and a guarantee by 


leave $1,000 cash. 


the purchaser to hold the estate harmless against the 


encumbrance 


of 











—After a long and acrimonious contest, the proceed- 
M. Henderson, M. D. 
Wells and R. W. Hale, of Chicago, against the assignee 


ings instituted in Boston by C 
of the Independent insurance company, resulted in 
favor of the plaintiffs, and a second dividend of 15 per 
vidend, 
declared over four years ago, makes 45 per cent, and 


cent was ordered at once. This, with the first di 
leaves about 12!4 per cent for a final dividend in Octo- 
ber. 

—A fire in Savannah destroyed several large ware- 
houses on Kelly's Whart, Aug. 25. The loss is estim- 
ated at $200,000, on which there was $110,000 insur- 
The Girard and the Liverpool and London and 
Globe had $15,000 each ; the London and Lancashire 
and the Southern Underwriters had $10,000 each; the 
Williamsburg City, $8,000; the Westchester, $5,500; 
the Southern Mutual, $9,100; and several other com- 
panies from $200 to $5,000 each. 


ance, 


—A Mobile paper, in recounting the increase of busi- 
ness during the past decade, says of the Alabama Gold 
Life insurance company : institution 
of its kind in our state, and has gone on in its successtul 
work with more than usual speed. * Its 


year which has just closed has amounted to $451,000. 


‘* It is the oldest 
income for the 
Its assets now amount to $850,000. It has declared 
five dividends, met all its losses promptly, driven its 
agencies into most of the Southern states, and its name 
is now the synonym of conservativism, reliability and 
strength of management. To 
much praise cannot be given, and the city can well 
rely on such institutions to provide much of the ade- 
quate means for her development and prosperity. The 
Mobile Life insurance company continues its prosper- 
ous career, having done the largest business of any of 
the Southern life companies the past year. 


such institutions too 


Over 2,000 
policies were issued, insuring every class of citizen re 
siding in all portions of the South. 
were increased over $200,0c0. 


Its net cash assets 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 


ERSEY Ciry FIRE INSURANCE 
AGENCY. Established, A. D. 1866. WM. W. 
BUCKLEY & CO., Managers. No. 1 Montgomery St., 


Jersey City, N. J.—Insurance efiected in New Jersey Com- 


panies and Agencies.—Correspondence solicited 


HARTON, RIDDLE & CO., GENERAL 


INSURANCE AND Loan AGENCY, Terre Haute, Ind. 
I'he leading companies doing business in the United States 


are represented at this agency. 


Henry Barton Beecher. Seelye Benedict. 


EECHER & BENEDICT, INSURANCE 


AGENTS. Offices: Corner Court and Montague 
streets, Brooklyn; and No. 145 Broadway, New York. 
Represent Liverpoel and London and Globe; Franklin, 
Philadelphia: Connecticut Fire; Manhattan; Commercial, 


New York ; Merchants, New York ; Paterson, New Jersey. 








VANS & CASSILLY, INSURANCE 


Agents, Brokers and Adjusters, Cincinnati, O, 


OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, No, 404 


if { Walnut 


Capital represented, $3,500,000. 


street, Philadelphia. (Established 1864.) 


‘Oo INSURANCE COMPANIES—I 

make a specialty of examining Insurance Companies 
located here, and doing business in any State or Territory, as 
to their assets, Liabilities, etc. 

Annual Statements sworn and properly certified to as Com- 
missioner, being the ONLY Commissioner of Deeds in Chicago 
having a separate Official Seal of Office for each State and 
lerritory, as by law required. Also Attorney-at-Law, United 
States Court Commissioner, Notary Public, Passport Officer, 
and Commissioner for United States Court of Claims. Deeds 
acknowledged, Depesitions and Affidavits taken. Office, 
Methodist Church Block, Room 3, corner Clark and Washing- 
ton streets, Chicago. SIMEON W. KING, 


Insurance Examiner, U. S, Commissioner, et: 
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( AKLEY B. PELLET, No. go La Salle St., 
CHICAGQ, Manager Western Department : 
HUDSON INS. CO., Jersey City, N. J 
GERMANIA FIRE Ins.Co., Elizabeth, N.J. Organized 1871 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INS. CO., Union Springs, N. ¥ 


Organized 1842. 


r ec 


\ ‘ie BEMENT & CO., GENERAL 
: INSURANCE AGENTS, 


No. 171 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


AGENCY. 


SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY, N. Y, 


Conrap Wirtrowsky. C, EK. Arrevp, 
NSURANCE AGENCY of WITOWSKY 
& AFFELD, No. 160 LASALLE STREET, BRYAN 

RLOCK, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





HAMBURG-BREMEN FIRE INS. CO..... 
ROCHESTER GERMAN INS. CO.. Rochester, N. \ 
REVERE FIRE INS. CO. 


C KNOBLESDORFF & CO., FIRE IN- 
e surance Agency, No. 179 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


M ikee Mechanics Ins. Co. of Milwaukee ; 


-. Germany. 


Boston 


( f Freeport, Ill.; Clay F. & M. Ins. Co. of Newport, 
Ky. : German-American Ins. Co. of Pittsburgh. 
C. Knoblesdorff. Ernst J. Knoblesdorff. 


BORN & CLEMENT, SUCCESSORS TO 
( Louis C. Oborn & Co., 157 Broadway, Fire Insurance 


Broker Country Risks a specialty. 


— & TREDICK, INSURANCE. 
/ No. 165 Broadway, New York; No. 136 South 
Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia. Insurance effected in any 


ity 


MANAGER 
COMPANY, 


MIS- 


Canton, 


SNHARLES HANDY, 
* SISSIPPI] INSURANCE 


Mis Largest business in the state. 


*ARDNER & GRAY, GENERAL FIRE 
J insurance Agents and Adjusters, No. 729 Broad 
treet, Newark, N. J. 
sible Agents ; 


Correspondence svlicited from respon- 


aera BROTHERS, FIRE INSUR- 


» Agency. Office, 164 La Salle Street, Bryan Block, 





{ z Star Fire Ins. Co. of New York ; Guaranty Fire 
Ins. ( New York: Farragut Fire Ins. Co., New York; 
Oswego & Onondaga Ins. Co., Phenix, New York. 

I Fisher Francis P. Fisher. 


BAKER, GENERAL AGENT, 
thern Department, Germania Insurance Company 
ans, La. Cash Assets, $266,229.76. 


Street, Chicago. 


Pe 


ance Agency, 


SELIGMAN & CO., FIRE IN- 


No. 157 La Salle street, (Republic 


Life ling), Chicago, Ill., Manager Western Department, 
Home Ins. and Banking Co. of Texas, Assets, $300,000 ; 


ate Agents, Aurora F. and M. Ins, Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3 S. Glickaut, 


H. Seligman 


German Ins. 





| 
| 
| 


DWARD M. TEALL, GENERAL IN- 
surance Agent, No. 130 La Salle street (Empire 
Building), Chicago. Westchester Fire Ins. Co., of New 
York; St. Nicholas Ins, Co., of New York ; 
#f St. Louis 


Pheenix Ins. Co., 


WHITCOMB 


Paes 


& CO., INSUR- 


74 Devonshire Street, Boston 


SOUTHWICK & CO’S INSUR- 
Agency, S. E. Corner of La Salle and Monrox 


S H. 
w/e ance 


streets, Chic igo, 


GENERAL INSUR- 
Office, No, 44 Second Street, 


Risks placed in first-class Companies at current 


OSEPH SELBY, 
. ance Agent and Broker 


Baltimor e 


rates. 


AY D. CADY, GENERAL INSURANCE 
Agent. No. 67 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania 


HAMMOND, AGENT, BRITISH 


D. 
L. AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, 


BANGOR INSURANCE CO., of Bangor, Me. 


uth-east corner of La Salle and Monroe streets, 


Canada 
Office: s 


Chicago. 


ALKER & BOYD, FIRE INSURANCE 

Agents, Atlanta, Ga. Managers Southern Depart- 

ment BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., of To- 

ronto, Canada. Agents Liverpool and London and Globe ; 

London Assurance Corporation ; Virginia Fire and Marine, 
and Merchants and Mechanics of Va. 


Gen’! W. S. Walker. Isaac S. Boyd. 


“COTT & WALMSLEY, GENERAL 
te Agents, Anchor Fire and Marine Ins. Co, ; Hand in 
Hand Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ; Queen City Fire Ins. Co.; The 
Canadian Lloyds. Offices, Ontario Hall, Church Street, 


Toronto, Ont. 


gence BROS. & FINDLAY, IN- 
d surance. Only Reliable Companies Represented. 
Offices, No. 155 La Salle Street. 


R.S. McCormick. W.G. McCormick. H. D. A. Findlay. 


F grtesconlyere AGNEW, AGENT, HOME- 
STEAD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Watertown, New York. No. 179 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


D F. HAMLINK & CO., GENERAL 
e Life and Fire Insurance Agents and Brokers, No. 
s1s Seventh Street, Washington, D. C. 


D. F. Hamlink Wm. H. Brainard. 


DOLPH LOEB & CO., FIRE INSUR- 


ance Agency, 151 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Office, No. | Represent Mississippi Valley (Fire and Marine) Insurance 


Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


k J. KIRKSCEY, SUCCESSOR TO 
. General John C. Breckenridge and Doctor E. J. 
Kirkscey. General Agent PIEDMONT & ARLINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. Office: 


respondence solicited from General Agents who desire to 


Columbus, Ga. Cor- 


work on liberal commission: 





TRAIGHT & LYMAN, FIRE INSUR- 
~ ance Agency, No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
General Agents Standard Fire Insurance Co. of Trenton, 
N. J. for the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Towa, Michigan 


and Missouri 


NO. R TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE 
Agency, No, 118 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


I AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE 
4 Agency, No. so West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


( ‘EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL IN- 
J surance Agents and Brokers. No. 21 W. Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) General Agents Central 


Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada 


ENRY R. CHANDLER, FIRE INSUR- 
ance Agent. Represents Bangor Insurance Com- 
pany, Maine, and Mobile Fire Department Insurance Com- 


pany. 10 Pine Street, New York. 


OHN CAMERON, CHICAGO MAN- 
J ager, NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, of Milwaukee. Cash Capital, $600,- 
Chicago Office: 


100.00. Cash Assets, $895,481.34. Union 


Building, No. 108 La Salle street. 


| ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS 
ROYAI INSURANCE 
Office at Louisville, Ky. 


Southern 


COMPANY. 


Department, 


A LLEN GIBSON, GENERAL AGENT 
f[ for the Northwest, HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Office: No. 106 Fifth Avenue, 


Chi ag 


A C. HUNT, MANAGER, CINCIN- 
e nati Branch Office CONTINENTAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, of New York, 


made with good agents. 


Liberal contracts 


Cincinnati General Agency of the ROYAL INSUR 


J’ IHN S. LAW & SON, MANAGERS, 
ANCE COMPANY of Liverpool. 


TEMPLE, 


a, a 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Office: Western Union Building, N. Y. 


HOMAS J. LANCASTER, INSURANCE 
Agent, Northwest corner Fourth and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia. 


NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. 
TREADWAY & CO., office, No. 94 La Salle St. (base- 
ment), Chicago. Lycoming Ins. Co, of Muncy, Pa.; Farmers 


Ins. Co. of York, Pa.:; 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Lynchburg Ins. and Banking Co. of 


Geo, P. Treadway. Sam’! T. Cockey 


| 


ee eh ae ee 


= 


ore 
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| WESTERN 


TWOOD SMITH, eiarroantete AGENT, | Or tHe Crry or New Yorw ASSU RANCE COMPANY, Ot} TORONTO. 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, . . . — } Incorporated 1851. 
N. E. cor. Chestnut and Third Streets, " Philadelphia, Pa. ( ash ( apital, W- 00,000. HON. J. McMURRICH, President 
OFFICES, No. 248 BROADWAY, B,. HaLtpan, Managing Director. 





ASSETS, OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


| New York Life: Insurance Building, corner of Leonard Street. | 
| | E. J. KNow Les, : 
THOMAS GOODMAN. WEA. GOODMAN. EDWARD HOTCHKISS, President Albany, J/anager / oy State of New Vork, 
= STANDART, 
$ GOODMANS INSURANGE AGENCY rd Jacos Camppe.t, Vice-Pres’'t. Rosert M. G. Donur, Sec’y. No. 139 Broadway, Manager for the Metropfolttan District. 
Y 112 LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO. | AMAR INSURANCE CO., XCHANGE FIRE 
| Or New York. 
= BROADWAY, COR. JOHN STREET. Insurance ( ompany, 
S P. GAMBLE, GENERAL INSUR-|Capital, - - - - - $200,000 No. 172 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
e ance Agent, 167% Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Also (All javested in UF, &, Bonds.) CASH CAPITAL, " ~ = Ps $200,010 
General Agent for National Life Insurance Company of the Assets, Jan. 1, 1876 $408,092 — 224,318 
| 4 “ » jall, dy, p> . * - - P4qV¥o, = Ss, - - - - - - 2 m 


U. 5. &. Isaac R. Sr. Joun, President. 


| 

| 

| A. R, FrRoTHINGHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 

| Wm. R. MAcDIARMII 

LLABACH & STARK, FIRE AND | 
Life Insurance Agency, No. 27 East Side, Public | 

Pa. 


OMESTEAD 
FIRE INSURANCE 
WaTerRTOWN, N. Y. 


Square, Wilkesbarre, Capital represented, $40,000,000. | 


INSURES 


| 
| DWELLINGS, FURNITURE anp FARM I 





COMPANY, 


| 
| 
-ROPERTY, | 


RICHARD C. COMBES, Prestdent, 


W. MONTGOMERY, S$ 


) va ecretary. 


Seevetavy. | GEORGE 


ATERSON FIRE INS. CO., 
J. 


PATERSON, N. 





ASH CAPITAL, $204,200.00 


324,584.00 


> oO 


Payette P. BROWN. YONKERS. N. Y. Against Loss or Damage by Fire or Lightning. | SSETS, oe ££ © 

General Agent for Vermont and Southern New York. ALEXANDER AGNEW, | JOHN J. BROWN, President. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New | Agent for Chicago and Cook County. 

York. Cash Assets, $72,446,970. | Orrice, No. 179 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, lr. SHERMAN, Secretary. 


ENRY E. NITCHIE, GENERAL IN-| iniesadlal Bil dines 
surance Agency, No. 145 Broadway, New York | ey 


City. Large Lines placed at Short Notice, and correspon- | 


dence solicited. 


Cash Capital, 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876, - 


— HASTINGS & DOWDLE, | PASCAL P, PRATT, President. 
Fire, Lake, Canal and Life Insurance Agents. | James D, Sawyer, Vice-Pres’t. Epwarp B, Sir, 
Assets represented, $100,000,000. Office : Doolittle Block, 


Oswego, N. Y. 


Gilbert Mollison. O. H. Hastings. James Dowdle. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. 


EORGE W. MONTGOMERY’S INSUR- 
ance Agency, No. 124 La Salle street, Chicago, Il 

Co., Newark: 

Newark ; Newark Underwriters Association. | 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - 


American Ins. Co., Newark; Firemens Ins. 


Home Ins. Co., 


'B UFFALO INSURANCE COMPANY. 


i Sows NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Office, No. 176 Broadway. 


—" YORK AND YONKERS FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 0 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

$200,000 
2915344 | 


10 OOK 


Cash Capital 


Cash Assets, January 1, 1876 285,20f 


RICH’D L. FRANKLIN, Pres’t. 


JOHN W. SIMONSON, S 





Sec’y. 
| 
~RENCH INSURANCE CORPORAT'N. ; 


LA CAISSE GENERALE 


| Des Assurances Agricoles et des Assurances Contre 
L’Incendie, Paris, France. 


| 

| 

genre a ae - ‘segonce FRANCS. 
| 

| 


Head Office for the United States, Philadelphia. 


Alliance Insurance Company, Boston ; Commerce Ins. Co STEPHEN HYATT, President. Nos. 121 AND 123 S. Fourtn St. 
of New York. ROBERT GRACIE, Vice-President, | WM. NEVIN KREMER, JAMES L, FERRIERF, 
sear N. L. ROOSEVELT, Secretary. Directors. 
S. TIFFANY & CO., GENERAL 
. Agents, Millville Insurance Company. Office, 161 | AIRFIELD ERMAN-AMERICAN INS. Co. OF PA. 
& 163 La Salle Street, Chicago. I IRE . , | PITTSBURGH. 
H. S. Tiffany. J. W. J. Culton, F INSURANCE COMPANY, = _—* opens len 
; SouTH NORWALK, CONN. OFFICE, No, 397 FIFTH AVENUF. 
| : : > 
| ‘ Organized June 2, 1873. 
| Cash Capital - - - - 200,000 | 
P ’ $ : Cash Capital . - 100,000 Net Assets $155.37 
ee . BP aes sak selesal | Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876 - - o6tti w TTERGON Go C eee ee 
W. CHAMBERLIN & CO., GENERAL J » 1979, 330,911) w. j. PATTERSON, Sec'y. G. H. MEYER, /res 
e Fire Insurance Agents and Brokers, No. 150 Broad W. S. HANFORD, resident. Philadelphia Agency : 
way, New York. H. R. TURNER, Secretary. J. E. HYNEMAN, No. 337 WALNuT STREET. 
— “IRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., ETROPOLITAN 
3 OF PHILADELPHIA | I 
a igsvaies acs. | sc ics : nsurance Company 
HOMAS S. CHARD, GEN’L AGENT, | mages tia 
saci nea: $1,000,000 No. 108 Broanway, N. Y. 
corner of Lake and La Salle streets, Chicago, Il. seal ti 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., of California: Mobile Under- AILFRED S. GILLETT. President, 4 a 
writers, Alabama. CAPITAL, 300,000 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary, | _- 
: | NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 10 PINE STREET, Insures Fire Risks at customary rates. — 
| R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
M. B. FRENCH, ADJUSTER OF | J. V.N. SMITH, Acenr, SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
Fire Losses, No. 162 La Salle street, Chicago. | ; 
Refer by permission to G. F. Bissell, General Agent, Hart- — DRIATIC FIRE 
ford Insurance Co, OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y Insurance ( ‘ompany, 
No, 169 BROADWAY, N.Y. OF THE CiTy OF NEw YoRK. 
O W. BARRETT, INS. AGENCY,|Cash Capital, - - - + $150,000 office, 187 Broadway. 
e No. 120 La Salle street, Chicago. Continental Ins. | 
Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins. Co., Newark ; Exchange Ins. | Net Surplus, sad = ” “i = 79,109 | CasH CAPITAL, - - - - ° $200,C00 
Co., N. Y.; Virginia Fire and Marine Ins. Co. Paterson, | . cacempeanal 
. y W.MERSEREA Prest, 1.D.COL.E, Jr., Vice-Pres. , -EAVER Popcideps 
Ins. Co., Paterson, N. J.; Brewers & M altsters Ins. Ce is AU, !'res J ial ites WM. A. SEAVER, /’resident. 
N.Y. Representing Five Million Dollars. . BAYARD, Secretary. N G. ROGERS, Secretary. 
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ee F. AND M. INS. CO., 
Or SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Cash Capital, $600,000.00 | 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876, 1,390,965.24 


DWIGHT 
HALL, 


R. SMITH, 


President. 


SANFORD J. Sec’y. A. J. Wricut, Treasurer. 


New York Agency, No. 150 Broadway. 


BicGeLow, Coir & Peck, Agents. 





Western Department, Chicago, III. 


A. J. Harpinc, Gen’! Agent. 


E, ALLIGER, G. W. SCHOONMAKER, 


Atte BROTHERS, 


General Insurance Agency. 
OFFICES: 

1200 BROADWAY anv 597 SIXTH AVE., NEAR 35TH ST. 
Representing the following companies, viz: 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., 

OF LONDON, 

MONE 06000 680csvesceceeseceese e+++.0ver $4,000,000 Gold. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., 

OF GLENS FALLS, N, Y. 
MSSHB 0c cccccces ccvccccscscccvccesccccocecooesece $747,063 
Merchants Insurance Co., 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ASSES, co ccccccccccccocccococese Soceerees eseseonves $430,369 
Shawmut Insurance Co., 
OF BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSES .ccccccccces eecccce Corccecccccccecccccccccoce $538,171 | 


UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


OFFICE, 


No. 1 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Organized 1842. i 
CAPITAL, ‘ ‘ s . $200,000. 


Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 
JAMES GOPSILL, 

Lyon, Vice-President. 
Joun F, Jenne, Secretary. 
Tuomas M. 


President. 


Joun H, 


GopsiL., Treasurer. 
N*®” YORK AGENCY. 


ROGER WILLIAMS INS. CO. 


OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PATERSON FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PATERSON, N, J. 





IRVING, FRANK & DU BOIS, Acenrts. 


47 and 49 William St. | 


HILADELPHIA 
FIRE INSUR. 
CASH CAPITAL, 


{NCE CO., 


$200,000 











No. 313 WALNUT ST., PHILADE LPHIA, PA, 
J. T. AU DENRIED, President. 
E. WAGNER, Sec’y. Jonas Livermore, Treas. 
DIRECTORS. 

a Ss Aude nried, Matthew Baird, Albert H. Disston, 
Edward Browning, B. b. Thomas, Geo. W. Simons, Henry C. 
Gabson, > se Raleigh, Charles A. Sparks, Thos. H. 
Whitney, Mah!on Hutchinson, Coffin Calket. | 

I. J. TEMPLE, Agent. 

WeEsTERN Unton Buitpinc, NEw York 

STAR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 161 BROADWAY. 

CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1876........- . .---8429,343 27 
Losses unpaid, rent and other claims $15,840.62 
Re “insurance reserve .............. 8 .48 
Vet 125,244.17 








200,000,00— $429,343-27 | 
MILLER, President. 
M. HopcGes, Sec’y 


NICHOLAS C. 


Vice-Pres't. JAMES 


| Cash Capital, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


ee 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Charter Perpetual. 


Casu CapirAa., - - $500,000. 
Casu Assets, Jan. 1, 1876, - 942,224. 


CHARLES R. BURT, 


Secretar) 


BENNETT, Jr., 
Prestdent. 


iM. 


77 


GEO. W, ADAMS, Gen’ 
J. H. BREWSTER, 


BIGELOW, pes & PECK, 


Agents, 


? Agent, Chicago, | 


. Sec’y. 


150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Unoerwaiters Acency, 


Cash Assets, 


Broadway, N. Y. 


$3,000,000. 


A. STODDART, Gen'l Agent. 


acca, FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


- - - - $200,000 
| 
Surplus Jan. 1, 1876, - - - 221,774 
Inclusive of $60,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited 


under the New York Surplus Law, 





Orrice, No. 117 BROADWAY. 


TERLING FIRE 
Insurance Company, 
Of the city of New York, 
No, 155 BROADWAY, NEw York, 





Capital, $200,000 





ANDREW L. SOULARD, 
J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, 


President, 
Secretary. 
EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
MAnNcHesTEk, N. H,. 


Paid-Up Capital, . ° ‘ . $250,000 
Cash Assets, : . . . 429,362 
Ex-Gov. E. A. STRAW, President. 
Gov. J. A. WESTON, Vice-President. 
JOHN C. FRENCH, Secretary. 
FRANK A. McKEAN, Sfeciad Agent. 


Agency in New York City with Phenix Insurance Cx 
Western Union Telegraph Building. 


ymmpany, 


RADESMENS FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


No. 168 Broapway, New York 
CASH CAPITAL, - - ~ - $150,000 
SuRPLUuS, Jan. 1, 1876, - - - 289,411 


$439,411 
KEELER, President. 


Net ASSETS, 
D. B. 


T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. 


{ 
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PHENIX 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Nit 


INSURANCE OF 
Principal Offic 


Bi 


COMPANY, 
e, Wersrern U BuILDING, 


» ie Es 


1N 


Dey STREET 


ADWAY, « 


OR, 


CasH CAPITAL, ON&t MILLION DOLLARS. 


$2,549,988.77 


Gross Assets, | 
Jan. 1, 1876. | 


STEPHEN CROWELL, 


: 


PHILANDE R SH AW, Vice-President, 


W. R,. CROWELL, retary. 

rhe Company, we think, may be pardoned for emphasizing 

he fact that it passed safely through the terrible, destructive 

nflagrations of Chicago and Boston, paying their losses in 

| Putt, amounting in the aggregate to nearly a Million ot 

| Dollars, rendering it unnecessary to a ss its Stockholders, 
| or to pass any dividend in consequence of said disaster 





fisemans FUND INS. CO., 


CALIFORNIA. 


ASSETS (Gold), $753,497.57 


President. 


D. J. STAPLES, 


ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres't GEO, D. DORNIN, Sec. 


General Department, 


Cor. Lake anp La Sa Srreers, CHicaco 
rHOMAS S. CHARD, Manager 
SKEELS & BOUGHTON, No, 176 Broapway, N. Y. 
\ its for New York City. 


EO. C. CLARKE, 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Nos. 3 & 4 Bryan Block, 
CHICAGO. 


London Assurance Corporation—London. 

Manufacturers Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company—Boston. 

Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company—Phila- 
delphia. 

Home Insurance Company—Columbus, Ohio. 

Hoffman Fire Insurance Co.—New York. 

Neptune Fire and Marine Ins. Co., Boston. 

Peoples Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Boylston Mutual Insurance Company— Boston. 


Ve AGENCY 


ZET TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


sh Capital 
yo ts, January ist, 137¢ 


GOODWIN & PASCO, Agerits. 


Ile 


Office, 172 La Salle Street. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE 
Jusurance Company. 


No. r4t Broanway, N. Y. Crry. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $250,000.00 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1 - - 859,700.49 
Insures Stores, Mere ndise, Dw — 7S, Household Fur- 
niture, Farm Property, inclu ling ave Stock and all other 

insurable property at customary rates. 
GEO. J]. PENFIEI President 
foes F. Ni ARSH AL We Vice-President. 
WM. H. BROWNE, eas. GEO, R. Cc RAWFORD, Svc'yv. 
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TIME-TRIED AND FIRE-TESTED, 
pHenx 


Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
H,. KELLOGG, President. 
- A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary, 
G. A. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
(Established in 1857.) 
No, 34 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


H. M. MAGILL, General sell 
RCTIC FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


No. roq4 Broapway, N. Y. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - $200,000. 


JORDON & LOVETT . Boston. 
MILLER & DREW .... 
GEO, W. POPE 
JOHN R. TRIPLETT 


..Chicago 
Philadelphia. 


St. Louis, 





VINCENT TILYOU 


FRANK W, PARKER, Secretary 


CHARLES BANBURGH, General Agent. 


M ILLVILLE MUTUAL 


Marine and Fire Insurance Company. 


MILLVILLE, N. J. 


FIRE, MARINE AND INLAND. 


Assets, Fan.1,1876 . $1,377,885.33 


No Lossgs ADJUSTED AND UNPAID. 


N. STRATTON, President, 


F. L. MULFORD, Secretary. 
FRANCIS REEVES, Treasurer. 


A RMENIA INSURANCE COMPANY, | 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital, : . ; ‘ $250,000 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.-........-..- $248,161.18 
Re SIE ac tadecendaseencacn 28,375.00 
Cash in Bank and Office... -.--- : 35,151 
PCCTOE TOCION .. c cccccecesscnsss 8,555.30 
Prems. in course of transmission. 
ee 5,241,61 $331,852.53 
S.D. THOMPSON, Fresident. 


E. A. CURTISS, 


Secretarys 


, President. | 


| q7HE QUEEN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIVE AND LONDON, 


\eeetas. « . wo 


OF RPOOL 


ASSETS IN THIS COUNTRY 
Deposited with Insurance Departments and in 
hands of trustees, U, S. Bonds - $1,277,899 
Cash 1n bank and other assets 71,058 
Total assets, Jan. 1, 187¢ $1,348,957 
77us ry ew ork nuel D. Babcock, Babcock 
B Babe rs & Ce a“ illiam H. Ma u¢ ome Pres’t Seaman’s Bank for 
Savings. James M. Morrison, President Manhattan Bank. 
Directors tn New York:—Samuel D. Babcock, H. B. 
Claflin, F. H. N. Whiting, William H. Guion, J. Boorman 
Johnston, He ry F. Spalding, David Bingham, Martin Bates, 
| Wm. . Kitchen, Josiah M. Fiske. 
OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING, 
Nos. 214 & 216 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
WM. H. ROSS, 


Manager. 
ORGANIZED JANUARY I, 1872, 
9 ei INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


Cash Capital, $400,000. 





CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1876, $766,662. 
S. C. PRESTON, Pres’?. r, T. FISHER, V. Pres’?. 
| GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary, 
|B. W. FRENCH, General Agent Western De- 
partment, No. 5 Washington Block, 
Chicago, III. 
} 
|READY’ s IMPROVED BINDER, 
a s far ‘a? 
he book cas t zout at any dat da, whether 
| the binding frame is filled with papers or not. There : are mo 
Ted ich of the book, and the dinding Srame 
by tl vers, no ul rs being left 
tl t the book to scratch table | Ss. 





Patent Applied for. 





MM TTT 


] 


Beware of infringers, as I claim to be the original inventor 

| of the above described Binder. Reduction in Prices. Special 

| Inducement Insurance Companies. Send for circular, 

|} Manufactured and sold by M. D. READY, successor to | 
1A. W.\ & ¢ Manuf: irers of the Gaffney Pat. File | 
fore N yt STREET, New Y | 

INSURANCE Co., OF RICHMOND, VA, 
Cash Capital, - > - - $200,000 


BOARD OF MANAGERS, NEW YORK CITY. 

, Baldwin & Co. 
of Garner & Co. 
of Evans, Peake & Co. 
of Work, Strong & Co. 


C.C. BALDWIN, of Woodward 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
T. W. EVANS, 

W. E. STRONG, 

M. THALMESSINGER, 


SATTERLEE, HALLETT & SMITH, Agents, 





141 Broadway, New York. 


2,000,000 Stg. | 


337 Broadway. 


| Saas 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


No. 1799 BROADWAY. 
‘Cash Capital, mae Million Dollars. 


vernment Bonds 
Cash Assets,- - - - - + $2,062,968 
EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, JAMES A. SILVEY, 
Vice-President. Secretary, 
THOMAS F. 
JOHN MARR, 
General Agent. 
EUGENE CARY, JJanager Western Dep: 
No. 164 Rand rly mh Street, Chicago, 
| JOHN S. BELDEN, Assi 
| BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, 
| Le 


[Invested in U. 


GOODRICH, See’y Agen 
JAMES NOXON, 
Special Agent, 


y Dep’ 
y Dept. 


wriment, 


’ 
stant Manager. 


Managers Southern 


>, Ky. 


Dep't, 


puisville 


. Smitr, Pres’t. A. Paut Scuarrr, Sec’y, 


Jos. M 


Hiram M. Ruopes, 7reas. L. J. Lyons, Vice-Pres't, 


CiIZENS 


INSURANCE CO., OF NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT, ¥: 


am. 1, 187 





| CASH CAPITAL, - - - 


re 
| CASH ASSETS, - - - - 


T. J. TEMPLE, 





N. Y. State Agent, 


- Western Union Building, Cor. Broadway and Dey street. 


GERMANIA INSURANCE co. 


| OF NEWARK, N. J. 





| (Organized March, 1870.) 

— 

| CASH CAPITAL, . $220,700 

| CASH AsspxTs, Jan. 1, 1876, 287.849 
INSURE AGAINST FIRE ONLY. 





| JAMES M. PATERSON, President. c 
| JULIUS B. BROSE, Secretary. 
THEODORE HORN, General Agent. f 


T. J. TEMPLE, Agent. 


| WESTERN UNION BUILDING, Cor. BROADWAY 


AND Dey STREET. 


| 
| 
Jas. H. Low. 
(Formerly Wood & Low,) 
New Orleans, La. 


| inn H. LOW & CO., 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
No. 2 WHITEHALL STREET, 


ATLANTA, GA, 


REFERENCE, BY PERMISSION: 
..New J 


Moses TAYLOR rk. 
BABCOCK Banos. @ €o.....-- 
E. D. Morcan & Co-.- 


SrorrorD Bros, & Co....-.-.-.-- 





: gees Be Seatac ‘ 


D. H 
R. R. Graves & Co..-.- 


| 
} 

eR OE 5g acc cecasascebesindecannen or 
FREDERIC BAKER--.-.-------- SERS SEER ee 

I IG oot aie uid cae ween eeu eas 

CI OS BO vais dc. codcasesacddacdscusneces< Ww 
INMAN. SWAN & Co.......-- tc lh tc a want 
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NIAGARA 


lire Insurance Company, 


New York. 


CASH ASSETS ~ ~ $1,500,000 | .....°> jaa 


Agencies in the prominent Cities and Towns 


in the United States. 


‘cacti FIRE 
Insurance Company, 


Of the city of New York, 


OrFicez, No. 151 BROADWAY. 


| Brts# AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


Or Toronto, CANADA, 


Cash Assets, - over One Million Dollars 


F, A. BALL, PETER PATERSON, 
Manager, Governor 
Norther ef New York and Pennsylvania, 
C. L. Stowe, Gen’l Agent, Rochester, N. ‘ 
Easter ; Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
ch etts and Connecticut, 
W. A. Bra , Gen’l Agent, Boston, Mass 


io, Indiana and Kentucky 


l Br , Gen’l Agents, Cin Ennati. Ohio. 
‘ “ lept W t & Boyp, General Agents, At- 
lanta, Ga, 
Weste» De, Illinois, Michigan, Towa, Wisconsin and 
Minne ta, 
Wat AsuwortnH, Gen'l Agent, Chicago, IIL. 
lgent in New Vork City, 
HAMILTON BRUCE, No. 81 Cepar Srreer, 
, “HE WASHINGTON FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., 
| 
Of the District of Columbia. 
‘ 
CaPITAL, . . - + « $r75.000 
| ASSETS, - « 182.732 


Cash Capital.....secceccecccccccccccccccccccsccecs $200,000 


Surplus, January 1, 76,572 


$276 572 
JOHN GIHON, President. 
W. R. RANDALL, Secretary. 
MANHATTAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFICE, No. 68 WALL STREET. 


Capital, 


Surplus, - - - - 


- $250,000.00 


551,092.97 


Assets, $801 ,092:97 


Jan. 1,1 


ANDREW J. SMITH, President. 


AN, Secretary. 


ee & MALTSTERS 


Insurance Company, 
Or New York. 
Organized September, 1871. 


CASH CAPITAL, 


OFFICE: 
No. 139 BROADWAY. 


This Company insures Property of all kinds against loss 


$200,000 


or damage by fire, on favorable terms. 


C. W. STANDART, President. 
W. B, OGDEN, HENRY CLAUSEN, 


Genera, GEO, W, BALLOCH, President. 


J. F. SMITH, Secretary. 


First-class Risks written at reasonable rates. 


Losses paid during first year, $5,400. 


THE 


 aemeeemons FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| 
| 
| Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 
| 
|Assets, - : - - = 500,000 


| R.C. SCHMERTZ, C. F. HERROSEE, 


President, Secretary. 


| 

| | JANOVER FIRE 

H 

Insurance Company, 


O- the city of New York, 


No, 120 BROADWAY, Cor, CEDAR STREET, 


Cash Capital, Half a Million Dollars, Gold. 


“OLD AND TRIED.” 1876. 


INSURANCTI 


GLENS | 


COMPA VY, 


A N. ¥ 


M. LITTLI 

CUNNINGHAM, Secretary 
G. B. GREENSLET, Assistant-Sec’y. 

| R. A. LITTLE, General Agent 


R President, 


3 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY 1,1 

| Cash capital....... $200,060.00 
| Unadjusted losses... 17,916.07 
| Re-insurance reserve ....... 297,237,006 
| Reserved profits, undivided. ..... 230,751.79 
CI SENG 6 asses edn nwewenes 745,904.92 


BROWN & HOBBINS, General Western Agents, 
Nos. 156 & 158 La SALLE Sr., CuHicaGco. 


S. R. HOUSE, Ohio General Agent, PAINgsviLLE, O. 


qa JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURA NCH 


COMPANY, 
| 


oF $1 H, Missourt 


Jos I 


(Ince rporated 1507.) 


Capital and Assets, $406,560.11 


Surplus, January Ist, 1876, 94,504.54 


A. 


P. GOFF, President and Treasurer, 


J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President, 





» 
‘\ 


J. H. RICE, Secretary. 
| 


CHARLES M. PECK, Agent, 69 Liberty Street, New York 
| ——- INS. CO.OF NEW YORK, 


WATERTOWN. 


CASH CAPITAI $250,000 


CRE ROOT 5cciend ies censcaseeecacwees 


342,004 


G. LORD, President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 
Represented in New York City by 


STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 


161 BROADWAY. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


oF NASHVILLE, TENN, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1876. 


| ER ee eee ee een $1,000,000 
; 220,000 


Subscribed cag 
Paid up . 


CASH ASSETS. 





| 


(Incorporated 1852.) 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


IL.EREMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1876 - - $1,592,775.00 





Vice-President, 


Secretary, 


Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the U, S. 





$102, 0,00 
129,781.75 
26,680.00 
16,155.54 
4,000.00 
10,170.00 


United States 5-20 Bonds. -.-.-.-...-. 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks -.......-.-.- 
Cash on tend eel Wh BOGE cnn cccccccsccccccccss 
Loans on collaterals. .......--.- F nied 
Interest due and accrued..............---.-.-.- : 








Premiums in course of collection .....-.--------- 19,840.20 
Loans.on bond and mortgages, first liens......-..- 1,019.43 
$309,646.92 

LIABILITIES. 
Wandiusted lesnes .cccccsccscecsnesscssccsvovees $14,904.78 


W. W. BERRY, Pres’t. JOHN D. ANDERSON, Sec'y. 
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SCOTTISH ‘COMMERCIAL INS. CO. 


Clasgow, Scotland. 


CaPITAL AND ASSETS, . £,1,092,7 53.11.9. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH : 
Nos. 40 and 42 Pine St... New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, ‘ Resident Managers. 


W. T. READ, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
WM. R. KERR, General Agent. I. S. BLACKWELDER, Suf’t. of Agencies. 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
STATE AGENCIES: 


S. TRUAIR, New York State .-Syracuse, N. Y. 


THOMPSON DERR & BRO., Eastern Pennsylvania... ...-.--------- .-Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
WM. BUEHLER @& SON, Western Pennsylvania..........-............- Harrisburg, Pa. 


President. 3. S. BROWN, Vice-President. 


J. B. HALL, 
N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Home NSURANCE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Cash Assets, - - - - - - - - - $489,190.00 
Total Losses Paid, - ~ - - - - - 2,300,000,00 
UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF STOCK. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


WITH 


GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE rs 





Roya < RANCECO. 


1F LIVERPOOL AND LONDO 


Subscribed Capital, . . . . . $10,000,000 Gold. 


Paid-up Capital, . . . . . « 4,592,498.00 “ 
Total Assets, . - + + $48, 009, 429.05 


Reinsurance Reserve - ---- $12,161,511 
Surplus for Policyholders. -..........--------------------------------++--- 5,312,160 
fs Be ERS A ES ee Seen ee eee ee ee 000,000 
eee et I NR no. od aa Ene SMReNe EN HeEENaweLeebedoons eonesé 500,000 
Insures Dwellings, Stores, Merchandise, Warehouses, etc., against Loss by Fire 
at Equitable Rates. 

New York Trustees: Adam Norrie, Benj, Bb. Sherman, Royal Phelps. 

Coumirree oF MANAGEMENT: Wm. C. Pickersgill, Adam ‘Norrie, Benj. B. Sherman, 
Royal Phelps, Henry A. Smythe, Francis Skiddy, H. de B. Routh. 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 56 Wall St. 
bE ese | 


THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


No. 510 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CapiTaL, $400,000, Assets, $1,559,854. 


This Company, favorably known to the community for over fifty years, continues to 
insure against loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 
or for a limited time. Also, on Furniture, Stocks, and Merchandise generally, on ‘liberal 
terms, 


Fire Insurance 


is invested in the most careful 


Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, 
of loss. 


manner, which enables them to offer to the insured an und piheed security in case 
DIRECTORS.—DANIEL SMITH, Jr., ISAAC HAZLEHURST, THOMAS 
ROBINS, FRANKLIN A. COMLY, JOHN DEVEREUX, THOMAS SMITH, 
HENRY LEWIS, J. GILLINGHAM FELL, DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, 


President. 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, 


Secreta ry. 
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HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ORGANIZED 1810. 


Cash Capital, - - = - . ° 
Assets, Jan, 1, 1876, - - - - “ ‘ 


$1,000.000 
3,032,185 


CHASE, Pres’t. J. D. BROWNE, Saec’y. 
C., C. LYMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 


Western Department, under management of G, F. BissELL, Gen’! Agent, 49 i.a Salle St,, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department, under ae of A. P. Pil Manager, 313 California St., 
an Francisco, 


Wo. J. WHALING, Gen’l Agent Southern States, Atlanta, Ga. 
Agencies in all the principal cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada, 


MOBILE 


fire Department Insurance Company, 


OF MOBILE, ALA, 


GEORGE L. 


JOHN MAGUIRE, President. A, DUMONT, Secretary. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. CASH ASSETS, $273,852. 


HENRY R. CHANDLER, 
xT FoR NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, anp NEW ENGLAND, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York. 


GENERAL AGE 


Twenty per cent of every risk written in the Mobile Fire Department is reinsured in 
each of the following Companies. 


Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Co.; Stonewall Insurance Co.; Citizens 
Mutual Insurance Co ; Mobile Mutual Insurance Co.; all of Mobile, and whose 
combined cash assets amount to $1,06: 956. 


Incorporated 1862 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN INSURANCE Co. 


OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


Assets, - - Over a Quarter ofa Million Dollars. 


Losses Paid, - - - + - Over $1,000,000. 


J. N. VANCE, President. T. P. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


M. REILLY, Vice-President. T. H. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec’y. 


INCORPORATED 1810. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
No. 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A. 


Insure Acainst Loss By Fire ONLY. 


Capital, - - $400,000. Assets, - - $1,220,544-57 


DIRECTORS : 
P. Brady, Edmund G. Dutilh, Israel Morris, Wm. W. Paul. 


John T. Lewis, Chas, W. Poultney, John P. Wetherill, 
THOMAS R. MARIS, 


Thomas R. Maris, 
John Welsh, 


ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Sec’y. Pres't. 
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{RE REQUESTED TO WRITE FOR OUR 
PRICES. 


AGENTS / 
SPECIAL 


FIRE-PROOF ROOEFs. 


Our materials are ready for use ; Aractica//y fire proof; cheap and durable. Live agent 
wanted 7 every town, and liberal inducements offered. ‘** How to save re-shingling—stop 
leaks effectually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100 Page Book /vee to any one stating 
where they saw this Notice. Write to-day / 


OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using G lines’ Slate Roofing Paint, which neither cracks in 
winter nor rw#s in summer. Old shingle roofs can be “painted looking much better, and 
g longer the in zew shingles without the paint, for ove-fourth the cost of re-shingling. 
ngles it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new sudstantia/ roof that 
oe ts for years. Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places and keeps them there. 

This slate paint requires no heating or thinning, is applied with a brush, and very orna- 
mental. Ove coat is nearly equal to a xew layer of shingles. Be sure you obtain our 
»utne article which is chocolate color whe *n first applied, changes toa uniform slate color, 


ren 
g 


and is to all intents and purposes s/afe. On 


TIN OR IRON ROOFS 


und is acknowledged the des¢ paint in the market for dura- 
bility, on metal surfaces. It has a heavy body, but is easily applied ; expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cold, is a slow dryer, and never cracks nor scaZes. One coat is equal to four of any 
other paint. Buildings covered with tar-felt can be made water-tight at a small expense, 


and »reserved for years. 
NEW ROOFS, 


Mills, foundries, factories and dwelling a sfecialty. Materials com/lete for a new steep or 
flat Roof of Glines’ Rudder Roofing c rst but about Aa// the price of re-shingling. For 
Private houses, barns and buildings of a// descriptions it is far superior to amy other roofing 
in the world for convenience in laying, and combines the orzamental appearance, dura- 
bility, and fjire-proof qualities of ¢77, at one-third the cost. 


NO TAR OR GRAVEL USED. 


We mail such s/mf/e directions for applying that axy one can roof his own house. 

Rubber Roofing being very elastic, is strong/y recommended by Architects, Corporations, 
Public Institutions, Buik lers, and leading men of all sections, can be laid over old shingles, 
felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positiz ’e satisfaction ; will not draw in hot weather; sheds 
water readily, and is a strictly reliable article 

PAINT ready for use. The most beautiful, economical and durable Paints 
made. Prices reduced 30 percent. Send for Card of Colors. 


NSURA NCE 


Jasttin 


: decayed sh 


lor is < 


the red « ften preferred, < 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., (Limited.) 


Mention THE SpFCTATOR. No. 8 Cepar STREET, New York. 


Organized upon Oid and Tried Principles. 
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Sz 8 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY,' we & 
zz ON CLEVELAND, Onto. Sg | 
é O Good Inducements to Active Agents. 25 dj 
C. W. STANDART & CO. 
Fire d& Marine Insurance Agents, 
No. 139 BROADWAY, 
REPRESENTS 


WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., CANADA. 


SS aT ep ae ene enone aes BEY AIDEN ONE IENTES:  :.. ERE 
MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO., NEWARK 
RDN cs contents kena seg akeeedechied eamalictib ides sbeebs poueumcaaaaenes $900,000 
PEOPLES FIRE INSURANCE CoO., TRENTON. 
I a $600,000 
VIRGINIA F. and M. INSURANCE CO., RICHMOND. 
OI: <i = sox sith eideenhabecanaceuelh tensa wideicnintaie al tealalidilisiatasstbvaiohinediiinin ia uilialelandldiaidi dint aie ...- $500,000 


BUFFALO INSURANCE CO., BUFFALO. 


na ae $300,000 





THE INSURANCE YEAR Book FoR 1876 


AND 


CENTENNIAL REGISTER. 


We have just issued the INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1876 and CENTENNIAL 


REGISTER, which contains among other valuable information: 


A complete list of insurance companies now doing business in the United 
States and Canada, fire, life, marine, accident and plate glass, (with their years 
of incorporation, principal officers, capital and assets). Lists of the officers and 
National Convention ot 
National New York 


New York Board of Marine Underwriters, etc. 


executive committees of the Chamber of Life Insurance. 


Insurance Commissioners. Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Statements of the aggregate business of fire and life companies. Quotations of 


fire insurance stocks. A list of prominent agents, and a large amount of other 


valuable information useful alike to insurance companies and the general 


public. 
THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK and CENTENNIAL REGISTER is published 
in quarto form, in two styles, paper and cloth, at the following prices, postage 


paid: 
$0.50 


0.75 


SINGLE COPIES, PAPER, - = = - = = 
SINGLE COPIES, CLOTH,- - = = = = = 


Orders may be sent to the undersigned, or through the American News Company. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


PusisHers, PRINTFRS AND STATIONERS 


BANGOR INSURANCE CO., 


sang, Me. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1876, - - = $340,801 


ANGELL, PRESIDENT. 
C. H. TAYLOR, 


M. H. 
O. B. PLUMMER, Secretary. 
HENRY R. CHANDLER, 


Ass't Secretary. 
st No. 10 Pine Street, New Yor City, 





C. F. Wuiraker, Manager New E gland Department, No. 12 Kilby Street, Boston. 

C. L. Srowe.., Manager for New York and Pennsylvania, Rochester, N. Y. 

Law Bros., Managers Central Department, No. 59 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O, 
Morris & Davenport, Managers for Michigan, No. 92 Griswold Street, Detroit. 

Wma. AsHwortH, Manager Western Department, No. 177 La Salle Steeet, Chicago. 
Potrer, Jacoss & Easton, Managers Pacific Department, No. 318 California Street, San 


Francisco. 





CINCINNATI. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 


CasH CAPITAL, - - ° ° ° ‘ i 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1876, - 


$500,000 
975,282 


GAZZAM GANO, President. J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


NEW YORK AGENCY,...... No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. DE CAMP, General Agent, Eastern States, 
FIRE, ALBANY, N. Y. INLAND. 
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CHARTERED IN 1853. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL 


Insurance Company, 


OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Cash Assets, - - - 


$1,058, 040. 16 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1876. 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgages (first lien)....-..........--.---.----------20-20- $474,423.84 
Real Estate owned by the Company........--....-.-..-.---.---- 80,399.87 
Loans on Collaterals, valued at $1 38,195- = 84,660.59 
UNNI Th CUR CORTES OF DININCUION o.oo ocd over cen nase cesasensosassecce 84,112.24 


Cash in Company’s Office. - : peteneneusedaeetnates necew Oe 











Cash i in Merchants’ Bank, WwW atertown, Sh” RAPE ee aia 48,210.11 
Cash in Jefferson County Bank, Watertown, N, S| Oe aaa 24,939.0 
Interest and Rent due and accrued........-.------.--.----------ncccccce. 13,190.44 
STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED BY THE COMPANY. 
Par VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 
United States Five-Twenty Bonds-.........-.-- $97,500.co $113,290.00 
& Re eR eee 4,000 4 x 
Framingham & Lowell R. R. Bonds_-_-.--.--.----- 10,00 10,00 
Utica, Clinton & B. R. R, — ost Me ,000.00 = 000.00 
Council Bluffs and St. Jo. R. Bonds ),000.0 ) ) 
U nion Pacific R. R. Bonds....---- = 1,000, 
Davis Sewing Machine Bonds, Guarantee od. : 18,500. 
‘Tennessee State Bonds.............<.<<--- ae 4,000.¢ } 
PE CE adeciantcicusevenssundse . -- 700.00 700.00 
St. Lawrence County Bonds---..--------- aiianeate 100,00 100.00 
National Union Bank Stock..........------ ie . 2,000.00 I Oo 
a eee eee .-+-- 15,000.00 15,750.0 
Utica & Black River Railroad Bonds-------- 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Rome, W. & O. R. R. Stock.-..-.-- — palm 35,200.09 17,600.00 230,800,.0¢ 
Total Asssets Sr 8 040. 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses Adjusted but not yet due.......--. .- $2,175.00 
ee SEES ere 7,580.09 
Unpaid Dividends.....-.. RMIT S ORT é 16.00 29,771.00 
Net Assets for protection of Policy Holders..-.....- . $1,0288,269.16 
Capital Stock.....--. Sune iaatemsawahesussbildes ...----$%200,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve... cnichionwied ~---eee- 692,032.91 $891.032.91 
Net Surplus over Capital and Reserve.......-.......---- $137,236.25 


JOHN C. COOPER, President. H. DEWEY, General Agent. 
JOHN A. SHERMAN, Vice-President. ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 
H. M. STEVENS, Assistant Secretary. 


THE 


AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION 


FIRE RiSKS, 


Prepared by Messrs. BARTON and ARNOLD, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R.°1., 


And adopted as the standard system by the Underwriters of that city. 


This system of classification is the most simple and effective of any yet presented, being 
less cumbersome, less complicated, and more economical than the two or three plans 
hitherto attempted to be introduced. 


THE AMERICAN CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS 


is of quarto form, printed in large, clear type, on the very best quality ot paper, and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, with Russia back and corners. 

In order to encourage its general use, the book is offered at the unprecedented low 
price of 


TEN DOLLARS PER COPY. 


A specimen copy will be sent on approval to any company in the United States which 
will pay the required express charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY. 
Publishers, Printers and Stationers, 
Offices of Tu SpEcTaToR: 


CHICAGO: 
No. 159 La Salle 


New Yor: 
No, 16 Dey Street. 


Street. 








RovaL CANADIAN 


Insurance Company of Montreal, Canada. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 
1876, - - - 
I, 1876, 


$6,000,000 
1,367,465 
794,509 


Cash Assets, Jan. 
Cash Assets in the U. S., Jan. 


JOHN OSTELL, President. 
ARTHUR GAGNON. 
Sec’y and Treas. 


KIRBY, SuB-MANAGER. 


ALFRED PERRY. 


Gen'l Manager. 


JOSEPH R. THIBAUDEAU, 


Vice-President. 


DAVID L. 


JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 


OFFICE, No. 181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


Managers for the States of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ohio, 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, &c. 


New Y wr Managers 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, WM. J. HUGHES, Office, No. 18 Broadway, 
Yelaware, Connecticut 


for the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia. 


CHAS. F. SISE, 
Hampshire, 

H F. CRAWFORD, Detroit, Mich. ; 

RICHARDSON & NAGHTEN, Chicago, Ill. ; 
consin, Indiana, and Minnesota, 

J. A. RIGBY, Baltimore, Md.; General Agent for Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and District of Columbia. 


W. J. CALLINGHAM & CO., 
Nevada and Oregon. 


Boston, Mass.; Manager for the States of Massachusetts, Maine, New 


Ve rmont, and Rhode Island. 
General Agent for Michigan. 


General Agents for States of Illinois, Wis- 
and South 


San Francisco., Cal., General Agents for California, 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


SAINT PAUL 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 


FANUARY 1, 1876. 


$400,000.00 
7 500,983.29 


$900,983.29 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Cash Surplus, - - - 


Total Cash Assets, - - - 
Unadjusted Losses, $63,685.21 
Re-insurance Fund, 268,000.00— 331,685.21 


Net Surplus, - - - $569,298.08 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, Preszdent. 
CHARLES A. EATON, Secretary. 


ency in New York, at office of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE Co, 


MURRAY & SILVEY, Agents. 


An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 





THe PrINcIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


‘¢* * * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, first, in its arrange- 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

** Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are sodevoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything mecessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory to 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to themselves, ” 

&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers & Stationers. 


OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 
CHICAGO: 


NEW YORK: 
To" No. 159 La Salle Street. 


16 Dey Street. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Established 1840. Charter Perpetual. 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 





Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 


STATEMENT, 


Fanuary 1, 1876. 

$5414,696.87 

6,115,836.34 
506,069.64 


Gross ASSETS, - 


Tora Losses PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION, 


CasH ASSETS, - - 


W. P. I. PAINTER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY ECROYD, 
JAMES M. BOWMAN, 


W. H. H..WALTON, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SECRETARY. 


TREASURER. 


J. W. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 


Managers Eastern Department, 


No. 150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CONTINENTAL INSURANCE Co. 
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CASH CAPITAL, $1 ,000.000.00 
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AH], JO S29IYO 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres’?. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres't. Ola 
Rate. 


ALATANWOD 


8 
rit 


Samuel D. Babcock, Babcock Brothers & Co.; Benj. G. Arnold, B. G. Arnold & Co,: A, 


*19}S1 


New 


A. Low, A. A. Low & Brothers; George Bliss, Morton, Bliss & Co.; S. B. Chittenden, late Rat 
wate, 


S. B. Chittenden & Co, ; William H. Swan, Grinnell, Minturn & Co. ; Henry C. Bowen, 251 
Broadway ; Aurelius B. Hull, late Fahnestock, Hull & Co.; William M. Vai!, 61 Remsen 


410 MOO 


yng 


PREM'M 


>MOLVLOGdS 


street, Brooklyn ; Theodore 1. Husted, Jesse Hoyt & Co. ; William H. Caswell, John Cas- 
well & Co. ; D. H. Arnold, late President of Mercantile Bank ; William M. Richards, Presi- 
dent Cumberland Coal & Iron Co, ; Horace B. Claflin, H. B. Claflin & Co.: James Free- 


AHI 


Col- 


lected. 
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‘ANVdUWOO YOLVLOAUdS AHL 


Jan. 


“aNIy 
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land, Collector Internal Revenue, Brooklyn; C. J. Lowrey, C. J. & C. Lowrey ; John D. 


: ae : : Feb. 
Mairs, David Dows & Co. ; William L. Andrews, Loring Andrews’ Sons; Arthur W. Ben- cay 


AjuO papuajut SI 


son, Pres. Brooklyn Gaslight Co. ; E. W. Corlies, 66% Pine St.; G. W. Lane, G. W. Lane & 


Co.; Jas. Fraser, Fraser, Major & Co; hiram Barney, late Barney, Butler & Parsons ; Law- 


Mar. 


‘Awiap ies pay A} 


Apr. 
rence Turnure, Moses Taylor & Co.; Samuel A. Sawyer, Sawyer, Wallace & Co.; Cyrus 


Curtiss, President Washington Life Ins. Co. ; John L. Riker, J. L. & D. S. Riker; Alexan- oe May 
der M. White, W. A. & A. M. White ; William Bryce, William Bryce & Co, ; Charles Lam- 


son, C. H. Marshall & Co.; Wellington Clapp, Clapp & Grinnell; Henry F. Spaulding, 


June 


President Central Trust Co.; John Paine, 7 Murr y street, N. Y.; Robert H McCurdy, July 


late McCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer: Danicl S. Miller, retired merchant; John H. Earle, 


"ON 


Earle & Perkins ; Henry Eyre, 174 Pearl street, N. Y.; Charles H. Booth, late Charles H. 
Booth & Co.; Wiliiam H. Hurlbut, William H. Hurlbut & Co.; Edward Martin, Edward 


Martin & Son; Bradish Johnson, Bradish Johnson & Sons; S. M. Buckingham, retired 


‘an[q pue pal Ul pani 





merchant, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; John F. Slater, Norwich, Conn. 


: ODVIIHD 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Deft. CYRUS PECK, Secretar 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Deft. A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Deft 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF CHICAGO. 


Office, Nos. 482 & 484 WEST MADISON STREET. 


ORGANIZED A. D. 18s. 


om} jo Wed saddn ay} jo uowioads v sv 
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DIRECTORS. Cash Capital, - - $200,000.00 
H. Z. Cutver, D. A. Knowtton, Jr., Hon. J. M. Patey, errs 6.1 
Hon. H. N. Hissarp, W. H. Ovincton, Hon. W. H. Braptey, Cash Assets, 705;37 9 
Cuas, L. Currier, M. A. Hoyvne, R. B. Currier, Installment Notes, 2,033, 707-19 


NICHOLAS Kransz, oyaL L. Munn, Total, o $2,939, 143-38 


¢ ERS 4 
H. Z. CULVER, Presi tent, CHAS. L. CURRIER, Secretary, 
H. N. HIBBARD, Vice-Pres’t, M. A. HOYNE, 7reasurer. : ues 
R. B. CURRIER, General Agent. “INSTALLMENT PLAN,” 


i WPS TOM Asctctant Coasval Accu 
J. W. TEMPLETON, Assistant General Agent. AND CONFINED STRICTLY TO 


Farm Property, Detached Dwellings, Private Barns, 
Losses Adjusted and Paid during 1875, $308,657.27. their Contents, Churches and School Houses. 


BUSINESS DONE UPON THE 








